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PREFACE 

In  1905,  when  a  student  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sidney  Webb  that  I  should  pursue  my  studies  of 
economic  history  and  social  science  by  making  an 
investigation  into  the  history  and  present  conditions 
of  the  parish  in  which  I  was  living,  and  it  is  upon 
the  research  and  investigations  begun  at  that  time 
that  this  monograph  is  based. 

Everything  that  may  be  of  value  in  the  book 
is  due  to  some  suggestion  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  while  to  my  own  mistakes  and  failures  in 
filling  in  outlines  sketched  by  them  must  be  ascribed 
all  its  shortcomings. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb,  moreover,  I  owe  the  most 
valuable  advice  on  how  to  investigate  and  where 
to  look  for  possible  sources  of  information,  historical 
or  otherwise. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  many  of  the  lecturers  and 
staff  of  the  London  School  of  Economics  for  advice 
and  criticism,  especially  to  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  Dr. 
Lilian  Knowles,  and  Mr.  J.  McKillop. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath  for  allow¬ 
ing  me  to  examine  various  documents  at  the  Long- 
leat  Estate  Office,  relating  to  the  history  of  Corsley. 

To  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Kershaw  I  owe  thanks  for 
various  references  to  manorial  and  ecclesiastical 
records. 
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•  •  • 
vm 

I  have  to  thank  Canon  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  C.  N.  Phipps,  Miss  M.  Calthrop,  and  many  others 
for  valuable  information,  advice,  or  the  loan  of  docu¬ 
ments  or  books,  and  Miss  Winifred  Mitchell  for 
reading  the  proofs. 

Last,  but  not  least,  my  most  hearty  thanks  are 
due  to  many  friends  and  neighbours  in  Corsley,  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  mentioned  by  name,  but  without 
whose  extremely  valuable  co-operation  no  attempt 
could  have  been  made  to  describe  village  life  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  at  the  present  day. 


MAUD  F.  DAVIES. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PARISH  UNDER  CLEY  HILL 

Beyond  the  far  western  border  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
dividing  the  chalk  Downs-,  which  descend  to  it  with  a 
sweeping  curve,  from  the  rich,  wooded  vales  of 
Somersetshire,  lies  a  shelf  or  plateau,  some  four 
hundred  feet  below  the  Downs,  and  midway  between 
their  summits  and  the  sea,  but  with;  a  wide  view  over 
the  yet  lower  lying  valley  to  the  west. 

On  this  shelf,  which  is  composed  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  sandy  soil,  the  parish  of  Corsley  is  situated, 
extending  over  an  area  of  4§  square  miles.1 * 3 

Towards  the  eastern  margin  of  the  parish  an  oval- 
shaped  hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  stands., 
facing  the  downs,  two  miles  distant,  resembling  them 
in  every  feature  of  substance  and  form,  an  isolated 
fragment,  which  has  somehow  been  separated  from 
the  main  body  and  left  stranded  on  a  foreign  soil. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Corsley  parish  passes  over 

1  The  exact  area  is  3,056  statute  acres.  At  the  census  of  1881  the 

area  was  2,580  statute  acres,  or  4  square  miles ;  but  between  1881 
and  1891  part  of  Norton  Bavant  was  transferred  to  Corsley  parish 
(Census  Report,  1891,  vol.  ii.  p.  394). 
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this  hill,  whose  name,  Cley  Hill,  is  probably  a  Celtic 
and  Saxon  reduplication,  and  from  its  summit  we  may 
obtain  a  wide  view  of  the  environments,  while  the 
parish  itself  lies  spread  below  us  to  the  west. 

Facing  eastward  we  see  the  rolling  Downs,  extend¬ 
ing  line  beyond  line  to  the  far  horizon.  Through 
their  centre  the  River  Wylie  has  cut  a  broad 
valley,  down  which  it  finds  its  way  to  meet  the 
southern  Avon,  a  valley  now  traversed  by  the  high¬ 
road  and  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
from  Warminster  to  Salisbury. 

Near  at  hand,  in  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  with  a 
background  of  green  hills  and  woods,  lies  War¬ 
minster,  plainly  distinguishable,  with  its  churches, 
while  to  the  left  lime-quarriers  have  cut  the  Down 
into  perpendicular  white  cliffs.  This  little  town, 
about  two  miles  distant  as  the  crow  flies,  was  formerly 
the  principal  corn-market  of  the  West  of  England, 
and  is  one  of  the  four  places  where  the  Wiltshire 
Quarter  Sessions  are  held.  The  level  land  between 
Cley  Hill  and  the  Downs,  to  the  north-east,  is 
occupied  by  Norridge  Wood. 

Round  Cley  Hill  the  high  ground  forms  a  rough 
semicircle  from  north  and  east  to-  south,  where, 
divided  from  us,  as  we  stand  on  the  hilltop,  by  a 
narrow  gap,  through  which  the  roadway  from  Frome 
to  Warminster  passes,  the  land  rises  fully  to  the 
height  of  the  neighbouring  grassy  Downs,  its  true 
relationship  to  the  latter  being  veiled  by  a  rich  cover¬ 
ing  of  pines  and  deciduous  trees,  of  rhododendron  and 
azaleaj;  for  the  whole  tract  to  the  south  of  Corsley 
belongs  to  the  famous  park  and  woods  of  Longleat, 
once  within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  Forest  of  Sel- 
wood,  the  beauty  of  its  splendid  timber  and  rich  pas¬ 
tures  being  wonderfully  enhanced  by  the  broken  and 
hilly  character  of  the  ground,  which  lends  itself  to 
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their  full  display,  besides  affording  more  distant  views 
of  surprising  beauty. 

Turning  back  to  the  north,  we  see  at  the  foot  of 
the  Downs,  four  miles  away,  the  market  town  of 
Westbury,  with  red  smoke  emerging  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  iron-works.  The  main  line  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  to  Weymouth  and  Cornwall 
passes  through  Westbury,  thence  running  on  into 
Somersetshire,  where  it  touches  Frome. 

This  latter  picturesque  old  town  lies  for  the  most 
part  buried  from  our  sight  in  a  cuplike  valley  four 
miles  distant  to  the  west,  those  dwellings  only  which 
are  situated  on  the  hilltops  around  it  meeting  the 
eye  from  where  we  stand.  Midway  between  Frome 
and  Cley  Hill  runs  the  line  of  division  between 
Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  this  line  coinciding  with 
the  western  boundary  of  Corsley  parish. 

Beyond  Frome,  across  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Bristol  Avon,  is  a  line  of  low  hills,  bounding  the  view 
on  the  western  horizon.  Behind  these  lie  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  Radstock,  important  to  the  parish  of  Corsley 
on  account  of  the  considerable  business  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  in  transporting  timber 
thither  and  returning  with  coal,  timber  having,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  taken  the  place  in  this  trans¬ 
action  of  the  corn  from  Warminster  market,  which 
for  many  centuries  was  carried  at  first  on  pack- 
horses,  later  in  wagons,  to  feed  the  populous  cities 
of  Bristol  and  Bath. 

Having  surveyed  the  environment,  we  may  now 
turn  our  eyes  downwards  to  the  parish  at  our  feet. 

Cley  Hill  and  the  ridge  in  Longleat  woods  form 
part  of  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  of  the  south 
on  the  one  hand  which  flow  into  the  English  Channel, 
and  on  the  other  the  rivers  of  the  west  flowing 
northwards  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 
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Two  tiny  streams  rise  and  flow  westward  through 
Corsley.  Small  as  they  are,  these  little  brooks  serve 
to  feed  the  rich  and  valuable  water  meadows  which 
lie  along  their  margin. 

Between  these  streams,  which  run  near  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  the  parish,  the  land  falls 
gently  from  the  foot  of  the  steep  chalk  hills,  for 
Cley  Hill  has  a  diminutive  companion  to  the  north. 
Round  the  hills  is  a  belt  of  arable  land  ;  1  next  to 
this  a  fine  pasture,  with  here  and  there  an  arable 
field,  extending  westward  for  a  mile  or  so,  intersected 
by  well-timbered  hedgerows  and  small  copses  ;  then, 
beyond,  the  ground  falls  out  of  sight  in  broken 
valleys,  which  verge  on  the  Somersetshire  country. 

The  visitor  who  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
usually  inquires,  after  a  survey,  “  Where  is  the 
village?  ” — the  remarkable  fact  being  that,  with  a 
population  of  from  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred, 
there  is  no  village,  properly  speaking.  The  dwellings 
lie  scattered  over  the  area,  in  hamlets,  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  or  in  solitary  houses. 

One  group  is  formed  by  the  parish  church,  a  farm¬ 
house,  once  the  manor-house,  and  the  parish  school, 
no  other  dwellings  being  found  here. 

Sturford  Mead,  one  of  the  larger  houses  of  the 
parish,  forms  the  nucleus  to  a  group  of  houses  and 
cottages,  as  well  as  being  in  close  vicinity  to  Whit- 
bourne  Springs  and  other  hamlets. 

Corsley  House,  and  the  smaller  residence  of 
Sandhayes,  on  the  other  hand,  form  isolated  groups 
in  central  Corsley,  with  a  few  cottages  only  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  numerous  farmhouses  lie  scattered  over  the 
parish,  some  isolated,  as  Cley  Hill  Farm,  one  of  the 
historical  houses  of  the  parish  ;  others  in  the  midst  of 

1  Part  of  this  was  laid  down  to  grass  in  1907. 
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the  hamlets  ;  others,  again,  near  the  hamlets,  or  with 
a  few  cottages  grouped  round  them. 

The  bulk  of  the  cottage  population  is  distributed 
in,  roughly  speaking,  nine  principal  hamlets,  besides 
several  smaller  ones,  and  many  quite  isolated  pairs 
of  cottages,  or  even  single  dwellings.  These  hamlets 
are  sometimes  fairly  compact  groups,  such  as  Corsley 
Heath  or  Leighs  Green  ;  sometimes  they  are  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  scattered  or  straggling  dwellings,  such  as 
Dartford  or  Whitbourne  Moor.  None  deserves  the 
name  of  a  village.  There  is,  however,  one  village, 
situated  on  high  ground  to  the  north  of  the  parish, 
named  Chapmanslade.  Curiously  enough  this  typical 
village,  consisting  mainly  of  a  long  row  of  houses 
on  either  side  of  the  village  street,  is  not  a  distinct 
parish  at  all,  but  is  divided  up  among  three  or  four 
neighbouring  parishes.  The  street  runs  east  and 
west,  and  the  houses  to  the  south  of  the  street  belong 
to  Corsley.  This  village,  though  without  separate 
parochial  rights,  forms  a  distinct  centre  of  social  life. 
It  has  its  own  church,  its  own  chapels,  its  school, 
and  its  police-constable,  all,  however,  situated  or 
resident  on  the  northern  side,  and,  therefore,  not  in 
our  parish.  It  has  also  three  public -houses,  two  of 
these  being  on  the  Corsley  side  of  the  street. 

In  Corsley  there  is  no  such  nucleus,  the  parish 
church  and  school  being  situated  in  one  hamlet,  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Baptist  chapel  in 
a  second  at  Temple,  the  post-office,  police -constable, 
and  a  public -house  in  a  third  at  Corsley  Heath,  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  pub  lie -house  in  a  fourth  at 
Lane  End,  and  another  public -house  in  a  fifth  hamlet 
at  Leighs  Green. 

For  the  position  of  the  various  hamlets  and  houses 
in  Corsley  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  map. 
Speaking  broadly,  the  population  is  collected  along 
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the  western  and  southern  borders,  extending  from 
Chapmanslade  in  the  north-west,  southward  in  the 
hamlets  of  Huntley,  Leighs  Green,  Lane  End,  and 
Dartford,  then  passing  east  from  the  two  latter,  in 
Corsley  Heath,  Whitbourne  Moor,  Temple,  Long- 
hedge,  and  Whitbourne  Springs. 

No  lajrge  hamlets  lie  in  the  north-easterly  and 
central  portion  of  the  parish,  and  this  distribution 
of  the  population  dates  back  to  feudal  times,  when 
the  three  great  common  fields  lay  under  Cley  Hill 
and  to  the  north,  while  the  hill  itself  was  doubtless 
a  sheep  walk,  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  homesteads 
belonging  to  the  several  manors  which  shared  the 
common  fields  were  distributed  in  the  more  sheltered 
nooks  of  the  westward  and  southern  districts.  For 
all  the  evidence  we  have  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
more  exposed  hamlets,  such  as  Corsley  Heath  and 
Longhedge,  are  of  much  more  recent  origin  than  those 
in  the  cups  of  the  valleys  like  Whitbourne,  Temple, 
and  Leighs  Green. 

It  is  tempting,  though  perhaps  somewhat  rash, 
to  speculate  how  it  was  that  the  dwellings  of  Corsley 
came  to  be  scattered  over  its  area  in  a  fashion 
dissimilar  to  that  of  neighbouring  parishes. 

Professor  Maitland,  in  “  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond,”  describes  two  main  types  of  parishes,  the 
nucleated  village  and  the  parish  of  scattered  hamlets 
and  homesteads,  and  he  suggests  that  the  village  of 
nucleated  type  may  have  been  founded  by  Germanic 
settlers,  while  the  scattered  village  owes  its  charac¬ 
teristics  to  a  Celtic  origin.* 

Again,  he  throws  out  a  hint  that  where  within' 
historical  times  large  tracts  of  forest  land  have 
existed  hamlets  rather  than  villages  may  be  found.3 

1  F.  W.  Maitland,  “Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,”  p.  15. 

2  Ibid .  p.  16. 
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The  peculiar  distribution  of  the  dwellings  in 
Corsley  may  be  due  to  either  or  both  of  these 
causes . 

There  was,  in  olden  times,  a  Celtic  settlement  upon 
the  summit  of  Cley  Hill,1  which  is  still  surrounded 
by  the  lines  of  its  entrenchments,  and  crowned  by 
two  barrows,  one  of  which  was  anciently  used  for 
sepulchral  purposes.2 

It  is  for  antiquaries  to  discuss  the  probability  of 
this  Celtic  settlement  having  extended  into  the  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  ancient  Britons  having 
thus  been,  as  Professor  Maitland  suggests,  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  a  type  of  parish  which  appears  to  be  unique 
in  the  district. 

This  view  is  given  colour  by  the  fact  that  when 
the  common  fields  were  enclosed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  award  map  shows  that  these  were  divided 
up  into  irregular  strips  and  patches,  quite  unlike  the 
regular  rectangular  strips  of  other  common  fields  of 
the  district.  This  would  appear  to  be  an  indication 
of  Celtic  origin. 

But  whether  or  no  the  Celts  in  this  district  forsook 
the  hilltops  for  the  plain,  the  second  cause  suggested 
by  Professor  Maitland  must  undoubtedly  have  played 
a  part  in  shaping  the  form  of  Corsley,  which  was 
within  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  royal  forest  of 
Selwood  until  the  seventeenth  century  .3  In  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  I.  the  office  of  bailiff  or  forester 
of  the  forest  was  granted  at  a  rent  of  £10  per 
annum  "to  Sir  Reginald  de  Kingston,  whose  family 
are  affirmed  by  Canon  Jackson  to  have  resided  in 
Corsley  itself .4  Sir  Reginald,  in  the  following  reign, 

1  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  “  History  of  Ancient  Wilts,”  Hundred 
of  Warminster,  p.  51.  2  Ibid. 

3  Wilts  Archceol.  Mag.  xxiii.  p.  289.  Depositions  as  to  the  extent 
of  Selwood  Forest,  taken  about  a.d.  1620-30. 

4  Wilts  Archceol.  Mag.  xxiii.  p.  286. 
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petitioned  for  a  reduction  of  his  rent,  as  the  extent 
of  the  forest  had  been  so  reduced  as  to  result  in  a  loss 
instead  of  a  profit  to  the  bailiff.  An  inquisition  held 
at  Longbridge  Devereh  found  that  the  £  i  o  had  been 
raised  only  by  violent  acts  of  extortion  and  by 
seizing  the  grain  of  poor  people  ;  1  the  rent  was 
accordingly  reduced  to  one  mark  per  annum,  and  all 
arrears  remitted,  without,  however,  any  subsequent 
benefit  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants.2 3 4 

The  vill  of  Corsley  was,  in  mediaeval  times,  divided 
into  several  distinct  manors,  and  at  the  present  day 
the  parish  contains  no  less  than  seven,  four  com¬ 
pletely,  three  more  only  in  part. 3  In  each  manor 
a  small  nucleus  of  homesteads  was  naturally  formed 
round  the  demesne  farm.  Then,  later,  upon  the  waste 
lands  which  abounded  in  Corsley  new  hamlets  of 
squatters  grew  up.  The  names  of  the  hamlets  of 
Corsley  Heath,  Whitbourne  Moor,  and  Leighs  Green, 
seem  to  imply  this  origin,  and  tradition  ascribes  it 
to  others,  such  as  Longhedge . 

We  do  not  know  when  squatting  on  the  wastes 
commenced  in  Corsley,  but  some  of  these  new  hamlets 
arose  not  long  since,  when  the  development  of  the 
cloth  trade  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
brought  new  immigrants.  To  take  an  example,  the 
cluster  of  houses  at  Corsley  Heath  appears  to  have 
sprung  up  mainly  after  the  enclosure  and  allotment 
of  the  main  part  of  this  common  in  1742,4  though 

1  Ibid.  p.  287.  Inquisition  at  Longbridge  Deverel,  Michaelmas, 
1322. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Great  Corsley,  Little  Corsley,  Whitbourne  Temple,  Huntenhull, 
wholly  in  Corsley  parish ;  Whitbourne  and  Bugley,  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Warminster  ;  Godwell  and  Chapmanslade,  partly  in  West- 
bury  parish  ;  and  Upton  and  Norridge,  partly  in  Upton  Scudamore. 

4  See  map  attached  to  the  Enclosure  Agreement  of  1742,  in  the 
Longleat  Estate  Office. 
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a  few  cottages  existed  here  previously.1  Most  of  the 
houses  were  probably  built  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground 
left  unallotted  at  the  time  the  inclosure  was  made, 
this  being  at  a  nodal  position  where  lanes  cross  the 
high-road  from  Frome  to  Warminster.  One  small 
triangle  of  grass,  with  a  few  elms  growing  on  it,  still 
remains  unappropriated  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet, 
and  serves  as  a  playground  for  the  children  and  a 
resting-place  for  the  large  trees  destined  to  undergo 
transformation  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring 
wheelwright,  or  to  be  hauled  to  the  Radstock  coal¬ 
pits  by  the  timber  merchants.  Another  strip  of  turf 
here  has  been  appropriated  and  enclosed  into  some 
cottage  gardens  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Finally,  after  the  enclosure  of  the  common  fields, 
when  the  land  was  for  a  time  allotted  in  large  farms, 
a  new  colony  of  labourers  clustered  round  the  prin¬ 
cipal  farmhouse,  where  this  was  not  already  the  centre 
of  a  hamlet.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  hamlet  of 
Chips  or  Landhayes  grew  suddenly  up  in  a  region 
to  the  north-west  of  Cley  Hill,  now  again  lonely  as  in 
feudal  times  but  for  the  old  house,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Kington  family,  known  as  Cley  Hill  Farm. 
This  hamlet  sprang  up  rapidly  with  the  development 
of  corn-growing,  and  within  the  memory  of  living 
inhabitants  formed  the  busiest  centre  of  agricultural 
life,  disappearing  as  rapidly  as  it  rose  with  the  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  of  the  latter  nineteenth  century 
and  the  changes  from  arable  to  pasture -farming. 

Thus,  while  some  of  the  hamlets  of  recent  growth 
have  become  well  established,  and  are  more  populous 
and  important  than  the  older  groups,  others,  owing 
to  the  constant  ebb  of  population  which  has  continued 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  now 
deserted,  and  remain  nothing  but  a  name  and  tradi- 

1  Corsley  Survey,  1745,  in  the  Longleat  Estate  Office. 
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tion,  with,  perhaps,  a  thick  bed  of  nettles  to  mark 
where  human  habitations  once  stood. 

The  first  description  of  Corsley  which  we  have  at 
present  is  found  in  the  Domesday  Survey.  The  vil 
then  had  its  mill  and  its  wood.  There  was  i  hide 
of  land,  i  carucate  being  in  demesne,1  with  4  bordars. 
The  translation  of  the  passage  runs  as  follows  : 

“  Azor  holds  1  hide  in  Corselie.  The  land  is  1  carucate,  which 
is  there  in  demesne  with  4  bordars.  There  is  a  mill,  paying  40 
pence,  and  the  wood  is  1  furlong  long  and  half  a  furlong  broad. 
It  is  worth  20  shillings.”3 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  unravel  the  confused 
threads  of  manorial,  ecclesiastical,  and  parochial 
history.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  lands  and  manors  of 
Corsley  passed  in  pre -Reformation  days  into  the 
hands  of  various  religious  houses,  and  the  lords  and 
tenants  of  its  different  component  manors  shared  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  three  great  common  fields  of 
Chedinhanger,  Cley  Hill,  and  Bickenham,  while  hold¬ 
ing  separate  enclosed  crofts,  probably  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  their  homesteads.  Sheep-farming  and 
the  dairy  were  important  branches  of  agriculture  in 
mediaeval  Corsley,  and  both  horses  and  oxen  were 
used  to  draw  the  plough. 

In  A.D.  1364  the  Prior  of  Maiden  Bradley,  who  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Whitbourne,  held  6o|  acres  of 
arable  and  meadow  land  in  the  common  fields  and 
34  acres  enclosed  in  crofts  ;  he  had  also  an  acre 
of  wood,  which  was  used  for  pasture.  He  might 
keep  4  farm  horses  and  12  oxen,  12  cows  and  250 
sheep  .3 

x  The  expressions  (“  hide  ”  and  “  carucate  ”)  are  not  identical,  but 
should  both  correspond  to  the  plough  team.  See  P.  Vinogradoff, 
“Villainage  in  England,”  and  other  writings. 

2  William  H.  Jones,  “Domesday  for  Wilts,”  p.  135. 

3  See  extent  of  Whitbourne  in  Appendix,  p.  293. 
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The  common  fields  were  situated  in  the  north-east 
and  centre  of  the  parish,  in  districts  still  almost 
uninhabited,  and  common-field  cultivation  continued 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Corsley  is  in  the  Hundred  of  Warminster,1  and 
likewise  in  the  Petty  Sessional  Division  to  which  this 
town  gives  its  name.  It  is  in  the  parliamentary 
constituency  of  the  Westbury  Division  of  Wiltshire. 
The  parish  is  situated  midway  on  the  base  of  a 
triangle  formed  by  the  market  towns  of  Warminster, 
Frome,  and  Westbury,  the  two  former  being  each 
about  2\  miles  distant  from  its  eastern  and  western 
boundaries,  while  Westbury  is  3J  miles  from  its 
northern  extremity  at  Chapmanslade. 

It  has  a  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
three  miles  away,  with  the  two  important  stations 
of  Frome  and  Westbury,  the  former  just  over,  the 
latter  just  under,  100  miles  from  Paddington  Station. 
From  Warminster  it  has  communication  with  Salis¬ 
bury  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
which  there  meets  the  London  and  South  Western 
line. 

Corsley  is  traversed  by  the  main  road  from  Frome 
to  Warminster,  which  passes  through  or  within  a 
mile  of  nearly  all  the  important  hamlets.  A  main 
road  from  Westbury  to  Frome  touches  the  northern 
margin  of  the  parish,  passing  through  the  village  of 
Chapmanslade.  Good  roads  afford  easy  means  of 
transit  to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Radstock  in  the  west, 
to  Trowbridge  and  Bradford  on  the  north,  to  the 
towns  of  Somersetshire  on  the  south,  and  to  Salisbury 
on  the  east. 

1  In  a  MS.  Register  at  Longleat  it  is  recorded  that  “  Out  of 
Corsley  Manor  was  paid  viii8  yearly  to  the  Sheriff’s  Turne  at 
Hundred  Oke”  Tradition  locates  this  ancient  oak-tree  in  South- 
leigh  Woods  on  the  far  side  of  Warminster.  See  Wills  Archceol. 
Mag.  xxiii.  p.  284. 
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The  parish  itself  is  intersected  by  an  intricate 
network  of  lanes  and  footpaths,  which  wind  about 
in  a  manner  which  is  often  unintelligible  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  probably  owe  some  of  their 
unexplained  turns  to  the  position  of  now  vanished 
dwellings.  Some  are  ancient  roadways  sunk  deep 
below  the  level  of  the  fields  they  traverse,  and  in 
certain  cases  another  roadway  on  the  higher  ground 
has  been  formed  alongside  them.  These  lanes  and 
pathways  connect  up  all  the  hamlets  and  scattered 
dwellings . 

While  each  hamlet  forms  a  little  social  group  of 
its  own,  there  are  two  main  nuclei  of  the  parish, 
the  one  at  Chapmanslade,  towards  which  Huntenhull, 
Huntley  Green,  and  Gore  Lane  turn,  the  other  in 
Corsley  itself,  which,  though  it  has  no-  definitely 
located  centre,  unless  we  consider  the  parish  church 
and  school  as  such,  yet  forms  a  closely  connected 
whole  for  social  and  administrative  purposes. 


CHAPTER  II 

SEIGNORIAL  UNIFICATION 

The  Reformation,  which  had  such  a  profound  and 
far-reaching  influence  on  agricultural  England,  marks 
in  Corsley  the  epoch  of  its  unification  and  organisation 
in  a  form  which  underwent  little  change  for  over  two 
centuries,  and  which  retains  some  of  its  principal 
features  at  the  present  day.  We  may  therefore  date 
the  modern  history  of  Corsley  from  this  period  ;  and 
though  there  is  much  in  its  later  life  which  cannot  be 
fully  understood  without  a  reference  to  that  earlier 
history  of  the  parish  which  has  still  to  be  published, 
yet  the  main  lines  of  its  social,  industrial,  and  religious 
development  may  from  this  time  on  be  followed  by 
the  modern  student  without  serious  check. 

The  manors  of  Corsley,  Whitbourne,  and  Hunten- 
hull,  hitherto  held  by  different  religious  houses,  more 
or  less  remotely  situated,  were  after  various  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  grant,  sale,  and  purchase,  for  the  first  time 
collected  into  the  hands  of  one  single  lord,  Sir  John 
Thynne.1 

The  other  manors,  partly  situated  in  the  present 
parish  of  Corsley,  namely  Godwell  and  Chapmans - 
lade,  Bugley,  and  Upton  and  Norridge,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquired  by  the  Thynne  family  till  a 

1  For  list  of  purchases  made  by  Sir  John  Thynne  in  Corsley  Parish, 
see  Appendix  I.  pp.  300,  301. 
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later  date,  but  Sir  John  Thynne  purchased  lands  and 
property  in  these  manors  as  well  as  in  those  where  he 
acquired  right  of  manorial  jurisdiction,  and  thus  the 
main  part  of  the  parish  was  for  the  first  time  since  the 
component  manors  had  emerged  from  the  woodlands 
or  had  been  split  up  into  distinct  tenures,  brought 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  a  single  owner. 
Again,  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  though  Corsley,  with 
its  adjoining  hamlets,  had  during  the  preceding 
centuries  gradually  acquired  parochial  rights,  other 
chapels  beside  the  parish  church  existed  within  its 
bounds.  Kington  Court  Chapel,  the  last  of  these, 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  worship  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  Corsley  Church  became  the  sole 
centre  of  religious  life,  as  it  remained  till  the  growth 
of  a  dissenting  population  led  to  the  erection  of 
chapels  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Corsley  of  Sir  John  Thynne’s  day  must  have 
differed  considerably  in  outward  aspect  from  Corsley 
as  we  know  it.  It  still  formed  part  of  the  Forest  of 
Selwood,  which  was  not  finally  disafforested  till  about 
1630  1  and  the  wild  deer  roamed  freely  over  it.  In 
Chapmanslade  Wood  and  Dafford  Wood  the  deer 
were  kept  by  the  foresters  of  Sir  John  Thynne. 
Corsley  Woods  were  unenclosed,  and  the  deer,  given 
mast  here  in  winter,  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
scarcely  move  out  of  the  way  of  passers-by.2 

Sir  John  Thynne  is  reputed  to  have  built  the  Manor 
House,  now  the  Manor  Farm,  adjacent  to  Corsley 
Church.  He  also  impaled  Corsley  Park, 3  whose 
extent  to  the  south  of  the  old  Manor  House  is  still 
traceable  in  names  such  as  Parkbarn,  near  Corsley 
House,  and  Deerlip,  near  Corsley  Heath,  which  was, 

1  Depositions  as  to  the  extent  of  Selwood  Forest,  taken  about 
a.d.  1620-30,  printed  in  the  Wilts  Archccol.  Mag.  xxiii.  p.  289. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  229.  3  Ibid. 
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no  doubt,  one  of  the  boundaries  between  the  park 
and  the  forest,  a  “  deer  leap  ”  being  an  arrangement 
to  admit  of  wild  deer  entering  without  affording  any 
mode  of  egress  to  them. 

Round  the  park  the  land  lay,  for  the  most  part, 
unenclosed  and  undivided  by  hedges  or  other 
division. 

Near  Cley  Hill  and  in  the  north-easterly  districts 
of  the  parish  were  great  common  fields,  divided 
into  irregular  strips  and  patches,  cultivated  in 
common,  according  to  ancient  custom,  by  the  in¬ 
habitants.  Besides  the  three  arable  common  fields 
the  parish  had  common  meadows,  where  hay  was 
made.  The  woods  of  Corsley  and  the  neighbouring 
manors  were  at  least  as  extensive  and  important  as 
at  the  present  day.  A  great  part  of  the  parish  was 
waste  land  or  common,  and  on  the  waste  lands  and 
in  the  woods,  as  well  as  on  the  common  fields  and 
common  meadows,  after  the  harvest  was  gathered, 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  community  pastured 
together,  being  watched  by  the  herdsman  or  shepherd 
of  the  manor.  But  though  the  main  part  of  the 
parish  was  unenclosed  till  a  much  later  date,  some 
fields  or  “  closes  ”  were  already  fenced  off  near  the 
dwellings,  and  held  by  separate  owners.1  The  main 
feature  of  Corsley  Heath  was  the  “  Coney  Warren,” 
which  we  find  mentioned  half  a  century  later.2  Cley 
Hill  then,  as  now,  stood  guard  over  the  parish, 
marked  with  the  lines  of  ancient  encampments,  but 

1  See  Appendix  (Extent  of  the  Manor  of  Whitbourne,  38  Ed.  III.), 
p.  293. 

2  MS.  Bayliffe’s  Account,  Corsley  Manor,  1634,  preserved  in  the 
Lpngleat  Estate  Office. 

“And  for  the  warren  of  Connyes  uppon  Corsley  Heath  we 
s.  .  .  .  nihil  for  that  the  Lord  keepeth  the  same  in  his  owne 
hande  and  by  his  warrenner  hath  sold  the  Connyes  wcb  he  is  to 
answere  for,” 
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as  yet  maintaining  its  oval  shape,  undefaced  by 
quarriers  and  lime-burners. 

The  hill  in  those  days  not  only  protected  the  parish 
from  the  east  winds,  but  served  as  a  watch-tower 
against  human  enemies.  At  the  time  when  Spanish 
invasion  was  feared  Mr.  Carr,  the  elder,  of  Corsley, 
with  four  men  from  Norridge  and  Bugley,  and  others 
of  the  “  meetest  persons,”  were  told  off  “  to  look  after 
the  watchman,  and  see  that  the  Beacon  was  well  and 
orderly  watched,  and  fired  only  on  just  cause,  nor 
without  making  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  con¬ 
stables  privy  thereto.”  1  The  constables  of  the 
Hundred  had  been  instructed  to  provide  that  the 
Beacon  “  be  well  and  sufficiently  furnished  with  good 
and  dry  wood,  and  a  barrel  in  which  pitch  hath  been, 
besides  5  or  6  lbs.  of  pitch.”  2 

Wiltshire  had  long  been  a  centre  of  cloth -making, 
but  we  find  no  record  or  trace  of  the  establishment 
of  this  industry  in  Corsley  before  the  Civil  Wars. 
The  population  was  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and 
the  chief  inhabitants  yeoman  farmers.  •  The  Lye 
family,  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  parish,  who  presented  to  the  benefice 
up  to  the  year  1485  and  who  have  left  a  permanent 
mark  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  hamlets  which  constitute  the  parish,  appear  to 
have  died  out  or  left  the  place  about  this  time.  The 
will  of  William  Lye,  of  Corsley,  husbandman,  was 
proved  in  1557,  and  John  Lye,  of  Corsley,  was 
married  at  Frome  in  1597.  His  administration 
was  granted  in  1603,  the  occupations  of  the  two 
Corsley  men  who  were  his  bonds  being  respectively 
“  husbandman  ”  and  “  driver.”  3 

1  John  J.  Daniell,  "  History  of  Warminster,”  pp.  63,  64.  2  Ibid. 

3  “  The  Lyes  of  Corsley,”  by  J.  Henry  Lea.  To  be  published  in 
America. 
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In  the  Quarter  Sessions’  records  of  the  year  1599 
we  find  mention  of  three  inhabitants  of  Corsley — 
John  Smyth,  alias  Singer,  carpenter  ;  Lambe, 
husbandman  ;  and  John  Holloway,  husbandman.1 

Similarly,  whenever  we  meet  with  an  allusion  to 
a  man  of  Corsley,  his  occupation,  if  stated,  is  one 
belonging  to  a  farming  community,  engaged  in  the 
main  in  tilling  the  soil  and  the  care  of  animals,  with, 
no  doubt,  a  few  subsidiary  occupations,  such  as  black¬ 
smith  and  carpenter,  and  perhaps  also  tailor  and 
shoemaker. 

An  apparent  exception  occurs  in  the  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Corsley  parish  stock.  These  include 
two  vintners,  a  merchant,  an  upholsterer,  and  a 
victualler.  If  these  people  resided  and  carried  on 
their  business  in  Corsley,  the  parish  was  not  always 
purely  agricultural  in  character.  But  more  probably 
these  were  men  of  Corsley  abstraction,  or  men  who 
came  to  pass  their  old  age  in  this  retired  parish, 
while  their  working  lives  were  spent,  and  their 
fortunes  made,  in  one  of  the  West  of  England  towns. 

There  were  some  fairly  well-to-do  people  among 
the  farmers,  and  probably  a  certain  Welsh,  whose 
house  was  burgled  in  1606,  was  one  of  these. 

The  burglar  confessed  at  Quarter  Sessions  that  he 
had  taken  from  the  house  “  two  wastcotes,  a  silken 
scarf e,  a  gould  ringe,  a  silke  apron,  a  Holland  Sheete, 
a  Tynnyn  Salte.”  2 

One  of  the  leading  families  of  the  parish  at  this 
time  were  the  Carrs.  The  head  of  the  family  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  appointed  to  superintend  the  Beacon 
in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  a  generation  later,  1607-8, 
William  Carr  was  one  of  the  three  freeholders  of 

1  MS.  Wilts  Quarter  Sessions  Minutes,  1599. 

2  Wills  Archccol.  Mag.  xxii.  p.  226. 
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Corsley,  the  other  two  being  Anthony  Rax  worthy  and 
Robert  Fytchne.1 

But  in  1631,  Thomas  Carr,  in  all  probability  a 
son  of  William,  or,  at  any  rate,  another  member  of 
the  family,  appears  to  have  got  into  financial  diffi¬ 
culties,  with  the  result  that  Cley  Hill  Farm,  where 
he  resided,  became  the  property  of  one  Hopton 
Haynes,  who  endeavoured  to  take  possession  of  it.2 

This,  however,  was  strenuously  resisted  by  Carr 
and  his  neighbours,  “  Carr  defending  his  possession 
with  force  of  arms,  and  a  multitude  of  base  persons 
assisting  him.” 

Haynes  petitioned  for  ordnance  to  be  obtained 
from  Bristol,  and  the  Privy  Council  directed  the 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  county  to  assist  the  Sheriff 
with  such  companies  of  trained  bands  as  he  considered 
necessary.  The  Sheriff  accordingly  sent  summonses 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Warminster  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  met,  however,  with  little  attention,  Sir 
Edward  Baynton,  among  others,  refusing  to  meet  the 
Sheriff  on  this  business,  saying  “  that  he  did  not  much 
fancy  that  service.”  Finally,  when  Sir  John  Toppe, 
the  Sheriff,  approached  the  farm,  he  found  that  the 
men  who  attended  him  “  were  totally  unprovided  with 
necessaries,  and  were  so  disinclined  to  the  work  that 
he  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  his  force,  and  excuse 
his  departure  by  reason  of  the  foulness  of  the  weather 
and  nearness  of  the  night.”  He  then  endeavoured 
to  obtain  gunners  from  Bristol,  and  the  first  gunner 
with  difficulty  procured  “  behaved  himself  perfidi¬ 
ously  by  interleaguing  with  the  rioters  and  letting 
fall  treacherous  speeches.”  The  people  were  all 
friendly  to  Carr  and  against  Haynes,  and  though 
some  of  them  were  taken  and  committed  to  gaol, 

1  List  of  Wilts  Freeholders,  Wilts  Archcvol.  Mag.  xix.  p.  265. 

8  Proc.  Court  of  Chancery,  Haynes  v.  Carr,  Chas.  I.  H.H.  69. 
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this  attempt  to  carry  out  justice  was  a  failure. 
Finally  a  gunner,  John  Berrow,  was  appointed,  who 
carried  out  the  service,  and  the  property  was  delivered 
over  to  Haynes.1 

This  episode  illustrates  the  close  relation  which 
existed  at  this  time  between  the  land  and  those 
settled  on  it,  the  rights  of  the  latter  being  regarded 
by  themselves  and  their  neighbours  as  something 
too  fundamental  to  be  destroyed  by  legal  enact¬ 
ments.  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  what  difficulties 
might  be  met  with  by  those  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to 
execute  the  law,  and  the  amount  of  persistence  and 
determination  which  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  a  decree  of  the  courts  into  effect.  The  village 
community  still,  for  the  most  part,  lived  its  life 
in  its  own  way,  affected  less  by  outward  compulsion 
than  by  the  ancient  customs  which  it  recognised  as 
binding. 

This  parish  does  not  appear  to  have  given  much 
trouble  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions.  Few  entries 
relating  to  it  are  met  with  in  the  Minutes,  but  in 
July,  1620,  we  find  among  the  presentments  : 
“  Corsley  Omnia  bene.” 

The  government  was  doubtless  mainly  carried  on 
by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  or  his  steward,  and  the 
inhabitants  themselves  in  the  manorial  courts.  The 
manorial  fees  and  rents  due  to  the  lord  were  paid 
in  money  or  in  chickens. 

The  rent  of  a  cottage  appears  to  have  been  8d.  ; 
and  id.  a  year  was  the  fee  exacted  from  Robert 
Hooper  in  1634  for  “setting  his  pales  upon  the 
Lordes  wast  ”  of  the  Manor  of  Huntenhull.2 

1  See  Cal.  State  Papers  Dom.  Chas.  I.  vol.  1631-33,  pp.  157, 
168,  170,  192,  193  (3),  194,  251  (2). 

2  The  following  extracts  from  the  bailiff’s  account  show  the 
rents  of  this  time  : 

Manor  of  Great  Corsley,  1634.  “  Yc  rent  capons  and  chicken  of 
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Before  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
Selwood  Forest  was  disafforested.  Disafforestations 
in  other  parts  of  Wiltshire  and  in  Dorsetshire  were 
the  cause  of  rebellions  and  riots  among  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears 
to  have  been  roused  in  this  district,  and  whether 
any  enclosure  affecting  the  privileges  of  commoners 
took  place  here,  or  whether  all  went  on  as  before 
in  Corsley,  we  do  not  know. 

Corsley  possessed  a  stock  of  money  arising  from 
several  charities  before  1635.1  Such  stocks  of  money 
existed  in  nearly  all  parishes,  however  small,  and 
were  administered  by  churchwardens  and  overseers, 
after  the  creation  of  these  offices.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  records  of  the  administration  of  the  Corsley 
stock  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

Two  tablets  in  the  old  church  at  Corsley  formerly 
commemorated  the  various  donations.2  The  donors 
included  two  of  the  ministers,  Mr.  John  Cutlet,  who 
was  presented  to  the  living  in  1579,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Jenkins,  who  was  appointed  in  1667.  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Hollway,  merchant,  made  the  munificent  gift  of  £50, 
two  vintners  made  donations  of  £5  each,  an 
upholsterer  contributed  £10,  and  the  second  tablet 
was  presented  by  Robert  Hopkins,  victualler,  in  1688. 

this  mannor  and  y°  Capons  and  chicken  paid  by  John  Hill  for 
a  coppie  of  licence  ar  to  be  accompted  for  wth.  the  rent  capons 
and  chicken  of  Whitborne  for  all  wch.  for  ye  accompt  thereof  at  this 
audite  next  to  Whitborne.” 

The  Manor  of  Huntenhull,  1634.  “  And  of  Tho.  Stephens  for  the 
rent  of  a  Cottage  wth.  in  this  manor  neere  Whitborne  more,  viiid. 
And  of  Robert  Hooper  for  setting  his  pales  upon  the  Lordes  wast 
of  this  mannor  at  id.  p.  annum  ijd  ....  xd.” 

1  Report  Charity  Commission,  1834,  xxviii.  p.  389. 

2  For  the  tablets  and  other  monumental  inscriptions,  see 
Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  “  History  of  Modern  Wilts,”  Hundred  of  War¬ 
minster,  p.  66. 
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But  the  most  numerous  class  of  benefactors  were  the 
yeomen,  of  whom  there  were  five.  One  of  these, 
Hugh  Rogers,  died  in  1 6 1 1 ,  bequeathing  to  the  parish 
£4,  a  crown  of  the  interest  to  be  added  yearly  to  the 
stock,  and  the  remainder  to  be  given  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  death  to  the  “  parson,  dark,  poore, 
and  bells.”  We  learn  from  a  monumental  poem, 
which  formed  an  acrostic  on  his  name,  that  this 
yeoman  greatly  benefited  his  poor  neighbours  during 
his  lifetime  by  ministering  to  them  as  medical  adviser, 
and  freely  giving  them  “  his  salves,  his  plaisters, 
and  his  paynes.” 


CHAPTER  III 


CLOTH-MAKING  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  IN  CORSLEY 

(l66o — 1727) 

From  1660  till  the  accession  of  George  II.  in  1727 
a  systematic  chronicle  of  what  passed  in  the  parish 
of  Corsley  is  lacking  ;  but  the  fragmentary  evidence 
which  exists  shows  plainly  that  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  the  manufacture  of  cloth  had  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  main  feature  of  the  years  which 
followed  was  the  gradual  transformation  of  a  purely 
agricultural  into  a  semi-industrial  population. 

The  cloth  trade  had  flourished  in  Wiltshire  for  at 
least  two  centuries,  and  was  established  at  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Westbury  before  the  Civil  Wars,1 
but  in  Corsley  no  trace  of  its  existence  before  the 
Restoration  is  forthcoming,  and  this  evidence,  though 
negative,  seems  sufficient  to  show  that  at  least  no 
important  industry  was  carried  on  in  the  parish. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  Wiltshire  cloth 
trade  passed  through  a  great  cataclysm.  Not  only 
were  the  manufacturers  subject  to  interference  and 
extortion  from  the  military  forces  which  infested  the 
county,  but  local  government  and  trade  regulations 
were  utterly  disorganised,  the  apprenticeship  regula- 

1  See  Wilts  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  in  Hist.  MS.  Com.,  various 
collections,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  114,  &c. 
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tions  broke  down  completely,1  and  probably  the  Gild 
regulations  fared  no  better. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  if  a 
capitalist  clothier,  when  peace,  but  not  industrial 
order,  was  restored,  migrated  to  this  out-of-the-way 
village,  where  gilds  and  industrial  regulations 
had  never  existed,  and  here  set  up  his  business 
independently,  and  this  is  what  seems  to  have 
occurred . 

The  first  notice  of  the  cloth  trade  in  Corsley  that 
we  have  met  with  is  the  following  tradesman’s 
token  : 

George  Carey — The  Clothworkers’  arms 
IN.  Corsley,  1666 — G.M.C.2 

We  thus  find  established  in  the  parish  a  clothier 
with  such  a  business  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  issue  his  own  tokens.  As  to  where  he  came  from, 
or  when  he  came,  we  know  nothing.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  Corsley  man,  who 
had  gradually  developed  his  trade  in  the  parish  ;  but 
the  total  absence  of  any  signs  of  the  presence  of 
industry  previous  to  this  suggests  the  probability  that 
he  was  a  capitalist  clothier  who  migrated  with  his 
business  from  some  other  locality. 

However  he  may  have  come,  he  came  to  stay,  and 
his  family  remained  in  the  parish,  first  as  clothiers 
and  then  as  maltsters  for  about  one  hundred  years. 
In  Corsley  Church  is  a  monument  with  a  coat  of  arms 
and  Latin  inscription  to — 

Georgii  Cary 
Christiana  MDCC. 


1  See  Wilts  Quarter  Sessions  Records,  in  Hist.  MS.  Com.,  various 
collections,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

2  Wilts  Archceol.  Mag.  xxvi.  p.  396. 
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In  1712  a  tenement  with  garden,  orchard,  and 
meadow  in  Whitbourne,1  closes,  and  2.\  acres  of 
arable  in  a  field  near  Cley  Hill  were  leased  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  to  Thomas  Carey,  of  Corsley, 
clothier.  In  1734  we  find  George  Carey,  of 
Corsley,  clothier,  witnessing  a  deed,2  and  in  1756  the 
tenement  in  Whitbourne  was  renewed  to  “  Geo.  Cary 
of  Whitborn,  Maltster,”  and  in  1769  to  “  Geo.  Cary 
of  Corsley,  Maltster.”  According  to  tradition  the 
old  house  now  inhabited  by  Mr.  H.  Ball  was  for¬ 
merly  a  malt-house,  and  this  was  in  all  probability 
the  home  of  the  Carey  family  during  their  residence 
in  the  parish. 

To  return  to  the  early  history  of  the  cloth  trade 
in  Corsley.  Whenever  among  the  scanty  records 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  allusion 
is  made  to  the  occupation  of  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
the  broadweaver  and  cloth-worker  are  henceforward 
found  beside  the  yeoman  and  husbandman.  These 
handicraftsmen  were  not,  however,  very  numerous 
till  after  the  conclusion  of  George  I.’s  reign,  and 
were  usually  immigrants  from  neighbouring  parishes 
and  not  of  Corsley  birth.  In  1694  a  broadweaver 
with  his  family  migrated  from  Freshford,3  and  in 
1707  a  broadweaver’s  family  from  Beckington  4  came 

1  In  the  survey  at  the  Longleat  Estate  Office  this  is  noted  as 
Sturford  Mead,  and  the  fact  that  the  premises  were  afterwards 
leased  to  a  dyer  bears  out  this  note,  since  the  dyer,  H.  A.  Fussell, 
was  long  a  resident  at  Sturford  Mead.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  dwelling-house  was  that  now  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Ball. 
The  house  of  Sturford  Mead  was  not  built  till  the  nineteenth 
century. 

2  An  indenture  between  Thos.  Wickham,  yeoman,  and  Leonard 
Humphreys,  blacksmith,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Seth  Sparey. 

3  MS.  certificate  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest,  from  the  officers  of 
Freshford  guaranteeing  that  Edward  Twiney,  broadweaver,  his  wife 
and  family,  shall  be  received  back  should  they  become  chargeable. 

4  Similar  certificate  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest,  from  the  officers  of 
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to  reside  here.  Three  other  families  who  came  from 
Berkley,  Heytesbury,  and  Buckland  Dinharri  in 
Somerset  during\  "the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  1  were  probably  likewise  attracted 
to  Corsley  by  opportunities  of  work  in  the  clothing 
industry.  In  1 7 1 4  a  boy  from  Frome  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cloth-dresser  of  Corsley.2 

By  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  George 
Carey  was  no  longer  the  only  capitalist  clothier  in 
the  parish.  William1  Elliott,  of  Boreham,  clothier, 
leased  land  in  Corsley  in  1703,  and  John  Hopkins, 
of  Chapmanslade,  clothier,  rented  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  Manor  of  Huntenhull  in  1712. 

Some  indication  of  the  personnel  of  Corsley  at 
this  time  is  given  by  the  list  of  leases  in  a  Survey 
Book  of  1745,3  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  numerous 
before  1730  to  afford  much  clue  as  to  proportion  and 
distribution  of  occupations. 

It  is  notable  that  two  or  three  well-to-do  men  from 
Warminster  or  the  neighbourhood  took  land  or 
tenements  in  the  parish  towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  or  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  leases  were  granted  to 
Edward  Halliday,  of  Warminster,  gentleman,  in  1677, 
and  to  John  Barton,  of  Warminster,  mercer,  in  1692. 
The  occupations  of  other  tenants  are  as  follows  : 

From  1690/0  1699,  six  tenants: 

1  yeoman,  1  husbandman,  1  b'roadweaver,  1 
tailor,  1  carpenter,  1  occupation  unspecified. 

Beckington  relating  to  Jeremiah  Jarvis,  broadweaver,  his  wife  and 
children. 

1  Similar  MS.  certificates  from  these  parishes  in  Corsley  Parish 
Chest. 

2  See  MS.  indenture  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 

3  MS.  Corsley  Survey,  1745,  in  the  Longleat  Estate  Office. 
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From  1700  to  1709,  thirteen  tenants : 

3  yeomen,  2  husbandmen,  1  clothworker,  2 
tailors,  1  blacksmith,  1  mason,  1  bricklayer, 
2  occupation  unspecified. 

From  1710  to  1719,  eight  tenants : 

2  yeomen,  1  labourer,  1  gardener,  1  miller, 
1  thatcher,  and  2  blacksmiths. 

The  labourer  and  the  gardener  may,  perhaps,  have 
owed  their  occupations  to  the  immigration  of  the 
moneyed  townsman. 

The  presence  of  mason  and  bricklayer  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  an  interesting 
indication  that  the  population  had  already  begun  to 
spurt  forward.  An  investigation  of  the  parish 
registers  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  growth 
began  with  the  century  and  continued  almost  steadily 
till  about  1765.  Any  estimation  of  the  population  at 
this  date  must  be  inconclusive  ;  but  a  calculation  from 
the  baptisms,  deaths,  and  marriages  recorded  in  the 
parish  register  gives  an  estimated  population  of  seven 
hundred  in  1691,  falling  to  five  hundred  in  1701, 
and  then  rising  again  steadily  to  a  little  over  seven 
hundred  in  1731.  If  the  registers  were  kept  regu¬ 
larly  throughout  these  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  fall  and  rise  occurred,  though  the  absolute 
number  must  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
suggestion. 

The  steady  growth  of  population  which  went  for¬ 
ward  from  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  development  of  the 
cloth  trade,  which  first  brought  new  immigrants,  and 
later,  perhaps,  stimulated  early  marriages  and  a  rapid 
rate  of  increase.  But  the  records  during  the  reign 
of  George  I.  are,  unfortunately,  too  slight  to  permit 
of  very  certain  conclusions. 
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We  learn  from  the  Longleat  Survey  Book  of 
1745  that  the  payment  of  rents  in  kind  had  never 
wholly  died  out  or  else  had  been  revived  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  the  system  lingered  on  into  the 
eighteenth  century.  Between  1657  and  1732  the 
grant  of  about  120  leases  is  recorded,  some  tenants 
taking  out  several  leases  for  different  holdings. 
About  a  quarter  of  these  tenants  have  to  pay  capons 
or  chickens'  as  well  as  a  money  rent,  three  have  to 
give  one  harvest  day,  one  has  to  give  two  harvest  days, 
four  have  to  give  a  day’s  work  with  plough  or  wagon. 
In  only  one  case  is  an  alternative  money  payment  set 
down  by  these  payments  in  kind,  where  3s.  might  be 
paid  instead  of  two  capons.  The  rents  in  kind  and 
services  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  leases 
granted  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  period.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  leases  as  recorded  in 
the  Survey  Book  : 


Michael 
John  Dead 
val  1511 


Corsley  Survey,  1745. 

“  Michael  Parret  holds  by  Copy 
from  Thos  Thynne  Esqr  the  30th 
of  Sepr  1679  A  Tenement  with  the 
Lands  Meadows  pastures  &  Ap¬ 
purtenances  thereto  belonging  late 
Meares’s  for  the  lives  of  the  sd 
Michael  &  of  John  Parret. 


1679. 
ffine  17011 
Rent  7s  &  a 
days  Carr 
with  a 
plough  &  Is 
Court  Silver 
Her1  in 
kind. 


(1727— 1760) 

Great  changes  went  forward  in  Corsley  during  the 
reign  of  George  II.  At  his  accession  we  find  a  still 
mainly  agricultural  community  of  perhaps  seven  hun¬ 
dred  persons.  But  in  a  short  space  of  time  industries 
were  extensively  developed,  And  by  the  end  of  his 
reign  the  population  probably  numbered  twelve  or 
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thirteen  hundred,  including  manufacturers  and  trades¬ 
men,  who,  with  their  workmen,  were  more  important 
and  numerous  than  yeoman  farmers  and  the  tillers 
of  the  soil. 

Much  of  the.  wastes  and  commons  had  been 
enclosed  either  piecemeal  or  wholesale  by  agreement, 
and  numbers  of  new  cottages  had  sprung  up.  With 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  which  was  taking 
place,  the  housing  problem'  must  have  been  a  very 
serious  one. 

The  relation  between  the  number  of  deaths,  mar¬ 
riages,  and  births,  as  shown  by  the  parish  registers, 
affords  a  curious  study.  Decennial  averages  between 
1715  and  1735  show  a  rising  number  of  deaths,  a 
very  slightly  rising  number  of  marriages,  but  a  falling 
number  of  baptisms.  Possibly  there  was  at  this 
time  a  considerable  overcrowding,  and  much  infant 
mortality,  which  is  unrecorded  in  the  registers  owing 
to  the  children  dying  unbaptized.  However  this  may 
be,  the  number  of  deaths  rose  enormously,  while  the 
number  of  baptisms  decreased.  During  the  two 
decades  from  1706  to  1726  the  average  number  of 
deaths  annually  had  been  9  and  1  o  respectively ; 
during  the  following  ten  years  (1726-1736)  the 
average  number  was  15.2  per  annum,  and  from  1736 
to  1746,  21.9  per  annum,  while  during  the  following 
ten  years  it  fell  again  to  16.4  per  annum. 

The  great  rise  in  the  death  rate  which  occurred 
between  1726  and  1746  culminated  in  the  five  years 
1740-45,  during  which  no  less  than  159  persons  died, 
or  an  average  of  31.8  per  annum’.  46  died  in  each 
of  the  years  1741-42  and  1743-44. 

The  cause  of  this  mortality  is  not  clear.  Smallpox 
was  a  constant  visitant  from  1730  to  1742,  from  one 
to  five  families  being  relieved  nearly  every  year  by 
the  parish  officers  in  this  scourge,  but  it  does  not 
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seem  to  have  been  heavier  in  1742  than  in  some 
previous  years,  and  from  1742  to  1748  no  cases  were 
relieved.  If  the  deaths  in  1743-44  were  from  small¬ 
pox,  perhaps  the  high  mortality  was  the  result  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parish  officers,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  pestilence  had  for  the  time 
being  worn  itself  out,  and  that  the  deaths  were  due 
to  some  other  and  unrecorded  cause.  Whatever  the 
cause  of  the  mortality,  its  immediate  sequence  is 
striking:  from  1743  onwards  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  marriages  took  place,  accompanied  by 
a  simultaneous,  but  more  gradual,  increase  in  the  pro¬ 
portional  number  of  births.  One  can  hardly  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  many  young  people  anxious  to  be 
married  had  been  debarred  by  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a,  house,  so  that  the  exceptional  number^  of 
marriages  was  the  direct  result  of  the  clearance 
effected  by  the  high  mortality. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  these  figures  :  the  average 
number  of  marriages  per  annum  from  1726  to  1736 
was  5,  and  no  increase  took  place  till  about  1743-4. 
During  the  eighteen  years  1743-4  to  1760  the 
average  number  is  12,  the  greatest  actual  number 
reached  in  any  one  year  being  20  in  1755.  After 
1760  the  average  falls  again,  varying  between  7  and 
1 1  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  eighties  and  nineties,  when 
the  total  population  had  greatly  increased,  that  a 
number  of  marriages  per  annum  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  middle  of  the  century  is  reached. 

In  1743,  too,  the  number  of  baptisms  per  annum, 
which  since  1725  had  been  falling,  began  to  rise. 
The  greatest  number  of  births  per  annum  occurred 
in  the  early  sixties,  if  the  parish  registers,  which  are 
incomplete  for  these  years,  are  rightly  interpreted. 
The  annual  number  of  births  continued  high  from' 
1766  to  1775,  and  then  fell  off  somewhat. 
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Though  the  housing  problem  would  seem  to  have 
been  urgent  about  1730,  many  new  cottages  had 
been  erected  within  the  memory  of  man,  as  we  learn 
from  the  leases  in  the  Longleat  Survey  Book. 
Between  1730  and  1739  leases  were  granted  of 
cottages  “  formerly  built  ”  by  John  Bartlet,  George 
Greatwood,  and  William  Singer,  two  of  these  men,  if 
not  all  three,  being  still  alive.  They  had  apparently 
raised  these  cottages  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  manors, 
and  no  doubt  other  people  were  doing  the  same  thing. 
George  Greatwood  also  leased  the  brickkiln,  partly 
in  Corsley  and  partly  in  Norton  parish,  now  worked 
by  the  Open  family,  which,  perhaps,  he  had  himself 
built  in  order  to  supply  materials  for  the  growing 
demand  for  houses.  John  Bartlet’s  Cottage  was  on 
the  lower  side  of  Corsley  Heath,  and  several  cottages 
seem  to  have  been  then  recently  built  on  this  open 
ground.  A  newly-erected  cottage  on  the  heath  was 
let  in  1733. 

In  1736  about  two  acres  of  newly  enclosed  waste 
land  at  Whitborne  Moor  were  let  to  George  Prowse, 
dyer,  “  with  2  Dyehouses  Stove  packhouse  Stable,” 
and  he  was  excused  the  usual  fine  in  consideration  of 
his  having  laid  out  £400  in  building  and  enclosing. 

About  this  time  it  was  agreed  to  divide  up  and 
enclose  the  whole  of  Corsley  Heath.  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  and  a  deed  of  distribution,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  Longleat  Estate  Office,  was  drawn 
up  and  agreed  to  in  1741.  Land  was  allotted  to 
twenty -seven  persons  who  had  common  rights,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  reserved  rent  to  Lord  Weymouth  of,  roughly 
speaking,  about  is.  an  acre.  It  was  stipulated  that 
three  of  these  allottees,  Richard  Collins,  Thomas 
Rimell,  and  Robert  Meares,  or  one  of  them,  should 
buy  the  new  Warren  House,  lately  built  and  repaired 
by  Lord  Weymouth,  paying  £20  for  a  lease  of  three 
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lives  and  2s.  annually.  The  holders  of  land  were  to 
“  inclose  their  several  proportions  and  plant  the  same 
with  .Quick  Set  Thorn  plants  in  a  husbandlike 
manner,”  and  the  roads  were  to  be  laid  out,  left, 
and  made  according  to  plan. 

We  have  seen  that  the  population  was  increasing 
numerically  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  community  and  the  character  of  their  occupations 
appear  to  have  undergone  quite  as  rapid  a  develop¬ 
ment.  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  cloth  manufac¬ 
ture  was  the  primary  cause  for  all  these  changes, 
and  the  Longleat  Survey  Book  shows  conclusively  how 
extensive  this  had  become  in  the  thirties . 

Leases  were  granted  to  about  40  tenants  during 
the  ten  years  1730-1739:  of  these  40,  2  were 
clothiers  and  1 4  or  15  manual  workers  in  some 
branch  of  the  manufacture,  including  3  dyers,  4  cloth- 
workers,  3  broadweavers,  1  shearman,  1  twister, 
1  scribbler,  1  shear-grinder,  and  also  a  “  sievier,” 
who  may  or  may  not  have  had  some  connection  with 
the  industry.  Thus  of  the  40  tenants  16  or  17  were 
cloth -makers,  while  only  10  agriculturists  took  leases, 
namely,  8  yeomen,  a  husbandman,  and  a  gardener. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  proportions  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  century,  when  out  of  10  or 
12  tenants  only  1  or  2  would  represent  the  cloth 
trade,  the  bulk  of  the  occupations  being  agricultural. 

From  1740  to  1749,  again,  the  proportion  of  cloth- 
workers  is  large,  being  5  out  of  12.  Of  these  5, 
3  are  clothiers,  1  a  capitalist  dyer,  and  1  a  twister. 

From  1750  to  1759,  out  of  21  tenants  7  are  cloth- 
workers  :  these  consist  of  2  clothiers,  1  cloth- 
worker,  2  twisters,  1  scribbler,  and  1  card -maker. 

But  though  the  proportion  of  agricultural  employ¬ 
ments  falls  off  during  these  years,  some  specialisation 
seems  to  have  taken  place.  Between  1740  and  1749 
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we  only  have  four  tenants  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
but  one  of  these  is  a  “  drowner,”  who  one  presumes 
was  employed  by  different  farmers  to  supervise  the 
proper  flooding  of  their  water-meadows.  This  may 
indicate  the  introduction  of  some  improvement  of 
method  in  farming.  The  other  three  are  a  yeoman, 
a  miller,  and  a  gardener. 

Between  1750  and  1759  we  find  another  occupation 
subsidiary  to  agriculture  not  before  met  with,  that  of 
farrier.  During  these  years  leases  were  also  granted 
to  two  yeomen,  two  husbandmen,  two  gardeners,  and 
a  labourer.  > 

During  the  thirty  years  the  immigration  of  well- 
to-do  townsmen  observed  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.  continued.  Among  the  newcomers  besides 
the  numerous  clothiers  and  Robert  Meares,  dyer,  who 
probably  ranked  socially  with  the  yeoman  farmer, 
there  was  one  Thomas  Whitaker,  of  Westbury,  gentle¬ 
man,  while  the  families  of  Barton,  Carey,  and  others, 
who  had  previously  come  to  the  parish,  continued  to 
renew  their  leases  or  take  out  fresh  ones. 

Following  on  the  development  of  the  cloth  trade 
we  find  a  set  of  crafts  and  trades  growing  up  tq 
provide  food,  houses,  and  clothes  for  this  manufac¬ 
turing  population.  Between  1730  and  1739  leases 
were  granted  to  two  bakers  and  a  butcher.  Bakers 
may  have  existed  in  the  parish  previously,  for  nega¬ 
tive  evidence  that  no  mention  of  them  has  been  met 
with  is  inconclusive,  considering  the  scantiness  of  the 
records  ;  but  whether  or  no  these  were  the  first  in 
the  parish,  their  appearance  indicates  a  new  demand 
for  ready-baked  bread.  In  most  of  the  old  cottages 
remains  of  baking  ovens  are  found,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  about  this  time  many  of  the  people  were 
growing  too  busy,  and,  perhaps,  too  cramped  for 
house-room,  to  bake  for  themselves  as  they  had 
hitherto  done. 
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Besides  these  caterers  for  food  supply  we  find  in 
the  thirties  a  brickmaker  and  a  wheelwright,  two 
carpenters  and  a  blacksmith,  and  also  a  shoemaker. 

In  1749  an  inn  was  set  up  at  Corsley  Heath,  and 
lease  granted  to  William  Young.  William  Young 
had  kept  a  house  where  the  parish  officers  could  meet 
and  drink  previously  to  this,1  and  tradition  relates 
that  the  Manor  Farm  was  at  one  time  used  as  an 
inn  ; 2  but  this  inn  on  Corsley  Heath  is  the  first  of 
which  we  have  authentic  record  in  the  parish. 

In  the  decade  1750-1759  leases  were  granted  to 
a  “  victualler  ”  and  a  tailor,  as  well  as  a  butcher 
and  a  carpenter,  so  the  inhabitants  were  now  able  to 
do  practically  all  their  shopping  in  the  parish. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  George 
Carey,  formerly  clothier,  had  developed  a  malting 
business,  and  is  specified  as  “  maltster.” 

The  Longleat  Survey  Book  affords  material  for  this 
sketch  of  the  population  of  Corsley  during  the  reign 
of  George  II.  But  there  is  one  side  of  parochial 
life  of  which  we  have  a  fuller  and  a  fairly  continuous 
record.  This  is  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts  from  1729  till  1755, 
and  again  from  1768  onwards,  have  been  preserved 
in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 

The  first  book,  which  commences  in  1729,  shows 
a  systematic  method  of  administration,  which  had,  no 
doubt,  been  handed  down  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
or  the  early  Stuarts. 

It  would  seem  that  from  1729  to  1740  with  the 
new  industrial  openings  was  a  prosperous  time  in  the 
parish;  nevertheless,  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was  expended  annually  on  poor  relief,  and  persons 

1  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts,  May,  1733. 

3  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  “  History  of  Modern  Wilts,”  Hundred  of 
Warminster,  p.  63. 
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or  families  whose  number  varied  through  these  years 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-one  were  relieved  regularly. 
The  pensions  given  in  1729  varied  in  amount  from 
is.  to  12s.  a  month,  2s.,  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.  a  month 
being  the  most  common  rates. 

During  the  summer  half-year  in  1729,  from  May 
to  October,  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  was 
£91  1 8s.,  so  that  the  annual  expenditure  can  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  £200,  though  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  population  at  this  time  much 
exceeded  seven  hundred . 

In  the  early  forties  the  number  of  paupers  in-* 
creased,  the  regular  list  in  July,  1742,  containing 
forty-five  names  :  this  was  a  year  of  exceptionally 
high  mortality,  as  we  find  by  the  parish  registers. 
In  the  year  1748-49  the  total  expenditure  on  the 
poor  was  £163  is.  1  i^d. 

Besides  distributing  regular  doles,  the  parish 
officers  provided  exceptional  necessaries  required  by 
the  regular  paupers  and  others.  They  clothed  them  ; 
they  housed  them,  paying  their  rents,  and  sometimes 
repairing  the  cottages  ;  when  sick  they  provided 
medical  attendance  and  nursing,  and  medicines  or 
extra  diet  when  needed,  especially  after  the  smallpox, 
when  allowances  of  bread,  malt,  or  beer  were  given. 
They  frequently  paid  funeral  expenses,  which  usually 
included  beer  or  drink  money.  Bedding  was  some¬ 
times  provided,  and  occasionally  fuel. 

The  overseers  occasionally  assisted  adult  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  earn  a  livelihood  :  the  rent  of  a  loom  for 
this  purpose  was  several  times  paid  by  the  overseers, 
and  in  1748  they  purchased  a  broadloom  for  the 
parish.  They  also  provided  a  certain  John  Haines 
with  a  pickaxe  and  spade  costing  2s.,  and  from  time 
to  time  they  purchased  “  turns  ”  or  “  spinning  turns  ” 
for  poor  women. 
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We  find  the  parish  officers  incurring  expenses  in 
taking  prisoners  to  the  sessions  and  to  gaol,  and 
much  trouble  was  taken  by  them  in  dealing  with  the 
parents  of  illegitimate  children  in  order  that  the 
burden  on  the  parish  funds  might  be  lightened  so 
far  as  possible.  When  it  became  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  destitute  children  the  overseers  usually 
boarded  them  with  some  woman  until  they  reached 
the  age  of  seven  years,  when  they  were  sometimes 
apprenticed  to  a  master  or  mistress  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  seven  years.  The  reputed  father  of 
an  illegitimate  child  was  required  to  pay  a  weekly 
sum  towards  its  maintenance  during  infancy  and  £4 
when  the  child  reached  the  age  of  seven  years  for 
its  apprenticeship.1 

A  poor  child,  Elisabeth  Cragg,  was  bound  appren¬ 
tice  by  the  parish  officers  in  1743  to  a  dairyman  of 
Somersetshire  till  she  was  twenty-one  or  married,  to 
be  taught  “  the  Art  or  Business  of  Housewifry.”  2 3 

Another  side  of  the  activities  of  the  parish  officers 
was  the  jealous  guard  kept  lest  strangers  should  hide 
themselves  in  the  parish  and  so  gain  a  settlement  ; 
and  expenses,  usually  a  few  shillings,  are  paid  from 
time  to  time  to  persons,  including  Francis  Mines,  a 
servant  of  the  parish  officers,  for  “  waring  ”  or 
“warning”  out  the  “outcomers.”  While  thus 
chasing  away  any  who  manifested  an  inclination  to 
remain  without  producing  a  certificate  from  the  place 
of  their  legal  settlement  to  hold  Corsley  “  harmless  M 
should  they  become  chargeable  to  the  rates,  the  parish 
duly  relieved  those  who  were  journeying  from  one 
place  to  another  with  a  “  pass.”  Various  parties  of 


1  MS.  papers,  a.d.  1737,  in  the  possession  of  C.  N.  Phipps,  Esq., 

relating  to  bastardy  cases  in  Corsley. 

3  Indenture,  a.d.  1743,  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 
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sailors  were  relieved  in  this  way  in  1742,  1747,  and 
1 748- 

Contributions  were  regularly  made  to  the  county 
rates,  and  for  prisoners  in  the  King’s  Bench  or  Mar- 
shalsea,  this  being  frequently  entered  as  the  “  Jal  & 
Maishel  &  Vagbun  money.” 

The  parish  officers  appear  to  have  considered  that 
their  labours  earned  them  an  annual  festivity  at  the 
public -house,  and  the  expenses  on  “  estertusday,” 
varying  from  £1  to  £1  10s.,  are  an  annual  charge 
on  the  parochial  funds  till  1751.  In  one  case  a 
puritanical  critic  has  added  the  comment,  “  not  fit  to 
be  allowed.”  He  appends  a  similar  remark  to  an 
entry  of  16s.  expended  at  the  sessions,  so  it  would 
appear  that  the  burden  of  holding  the  compulsory 
office  of  overseer  or  churchwarden  was  not  without 
its  compensations  in  Corsley. 

In  1757  a  lease  was  granted  by  Lord  Weymouth 
to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  a  cottage, 
garden,  and  orchard,  about  10  lugs  of  ground,  under 
Gore  Hill.1  The  overseers’  accounts  for  this  period 
are  missing,  but  this  was  probably  the  first  parochial 
experiment  in  setting  up  a  poorhouse. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  children  under  the  care  of  the  parish 
officers,  and  any  youth  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  get  a  start  in  his  trade  or  occupation  until  he  had 
fulfilled  his  seven  years  with  some  master. 

An  account  of  the  examination  of  William  Chap¬ 
man  in  1739  or  1759,  which  is  found  in  Corsley 
parish  chest,  gives  a  good  illustration  of  this.  He 
was  born  thirty-three  years  before  this  examination 
took  place,  at  Rodden.  When  fourteen  years  of 
age  his  mother  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  chair- 
maker  of  Westbury,  from  whom  after  four  years 
1  MS.  Corsley  Survey,  1745,  in  the  Longleat  Estate  Office. 
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he  ran  away  and  for  two  years  wandered  the  country. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  returned  to  his  master 
and  made  an  agreement  with  him  to  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  which  he  completed  in  the, 
service  of  this  master,  and  afterwards  of  his  master’s 
brother.  The  account  concludes,  “  Soon  after  he 
married  and  has  five  children — he  has  lived  in  Corsley 
ever  since.”  1 

William  Carpenter,  a  broadweaver  of  Corsley,  was 
born  in  the  parish  sixty-five  years  before  his  examina¬ 
tion  in  1739  or  1 7 5 9 -2  He  was  apprenticed  when 
thirteen  to  a  master  at  South  B rewham,  and,  after 
three  and  a  half  years,  transferred  by  him,  with  his 
assent,  to  another  master  at  Berkley.  Soon  after 
finishing  his  time  with  this  master  he  married  and 
had  seven  children.  He  declared  “  that  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since  working  at  his  hands  in  ye  Parish 
of  Great  Corsley  Aforesd.”  He  was  then  living 
in  a  cottage  valued  at  £8,  formerly  his  father’s. 

These  short  biographies  illustrate  the  normal  life 
of  the  handicraftsman  of  that  day,  who  still,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,  served  a  long  appren¬ 
ticeship,  after  which  he  could  reasonably  aspire  to 
setting  up  for  himself,  marrying  a  wife,  and  following 
his  trade  until  incapacitated  by  old  age  .3 

1  MS.  account  of  the  examination  of  William  Chapman  in  1739 
or  1759  (date  indistinctly  written),  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 

2  MS.  account  of  the  examination  of  William  Carpenter,  broad¬ 
weaver,  in  1739  or  1759,  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 

3  For  extracts  from  Overseers’  Accounts  see  Appendix,  pp.  302-5. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

(1760— 1837) 

Corsley  was  now  entering  upon  the  period  of  its 
fullest  life  and  activity.  The  estimated  population 
in  1760  was  about  1,300,  or  more  than  half  as  much 
again  as  at  the  last  census  in  1901,  when  the  number 
returned  was  824.1  This  population  of  1,300,  or 
thereabouts,  continued  to  grow  rapidly,  though  with 
fluctuations,  till  about  1830,  reaching  its  highest 
recorded  figure  of  1,729  in  1831,  when  the  census 
was  taken  ;  but  it  was  probably  even  greater  than 
this  a  few  years  previously,  as  the  tide  had  already 
begun  to  ebb,  commencing  with  a  number  of  emigra¬ 
tions  to  America,  in  the  years  which  preceded  the 
taking  of  the  census. 

Increased  vitality  in  the  various  departments  of 
life  of  the  community  did  not  fail  to  accompany  the 
numerical  increase.  Something  like  a  religious 
revival  in  •‘the  Church  of  England  seems  to  have 
occurred  simultaneously  with  the  introduction  and 
growth  of  Dissent.  The  continued  development  of 
industries  in  the  parish  is  shown  in  the  new  occupa¬ 
tions,  or  new  branches  of  the  old  industries,  which 

1  Census  Report,  1901. 
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were  followed  by  the  inhabitants.  Parochial  ad¬ 
ministration  and  methods  of  Poor  Relief,  the  one 
side  of  parish  life  of  which  full  records  remain  to 
us,  underwent  great  changes  and  development,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  population.  Lastly, 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  parish,  the  enclosure  and  division  of  the  old 
common  fields,  occurred  in  1783.  Probably  in  no 
previous  century  of  its  existence  as  a  village  com¬ 
munity  did  such  vast  changes  take  place,  both  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  Corsley  and  in  the  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  between  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  and  those  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

From  1760  onwards  cloth-making  continued  to 
flourish  and  increase.  It  appears  that  all  stages  of 
the  manufacture  were  carried  on  in  Corsley,  including 
preparing,  spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  shearing  and 
finishing.  The  work  was  mainly  under  the  control, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  capitalist  clothiers,  of  whom 
there  were  several  in  the  parish.  The  wool  would 
be  purchased  by  them,  either  raw,  or  from  the 
spinners,  in  the  form  of  yarn,  and  for  each  subsequent 
process  they  would  employ  a  different  set  of  people  ; 
at  some  stages  giving  out  the  wool  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  workers’  homes  at  piecework  rates,  at  others 
having  it  handled  in  their  own  factories  by  wage- 
earning  labourers,  and  finally  disposing  of  the  dyed 
and  finished  pieces  to  merchants  at  Blackwall  Hall, 
or  other  purchasers. 

Some  of  the  old  inhabitants  remember  how  the 
wool,  raw  as  it  came  from  the  sheep’s  back,  and 
sometimes  all  matted  together,  would  be  fetched  from 
Mr.  Taunton’s  factory  at  the  Mill  Farm  by  the 
women  who  performed  the  unsavoury  process  of 
“woolpicking  ”  in  their  own  homes.  Spinning  was 
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doubtless  also  partly,  if  not  altogether,  a  home 
industry. 

After  being  spun  into  yarn,  dyed,  and  prepared 
at  one  of  the  factories,  such  as  that  at  the  Mill  Farm, 
the  wool  would  be  fetched  thence  by  the  weavers, 
in  large  bags  which  they  carried  on  their  shoulders. 
Some  of  the  weaving  was  done  in  weaving  factories, 
where  several  looms  would  be  kept  at  work  ;  one 
of  these  may  be  seen  half-way  up  Chapmanslade 
village  street.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  yarn  was 
woven  by  independent  workers  at  their  own  homes. 
The  loom  was  fitted  up  in  a  long  weaving-shed  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  or  else  in  the  dwelling  itself. 
Many  of  the  long,  low,  weavers’  windows  are  yet 
to  be  seen  in  Corsley  and  Chapmanslade.  Both 
men  and  women  would  work  at  the  loom.  It 
took  two  persons  to  fix  the  threads,  and  then  one 
could  work  the  shuttle,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  light  and  throwing  it  to  and  fro. 

When  the  material  was  woven  it  was  taken  back 
to  the  factory  to  undergo  the  finishing  processes. 
One  of  these  was  the  raking  with  “  teasels,”  or 
thistles,  to  draw  all  the  threads  one  way  and  give 
a  surface. 

Shearing,  again,  was  often  given  out  to  small 
independent  workers  whose  homes  were  fitted  up  with 
the  necessary  appliances.  One  of  these  shearers, 
Down  by  name,  resided  at  Whitbourne  Moor,  where 
he  had  his  apparatus,  or  mill,  with  a  horse  to  drive 
it  round. 

The  very  important  industry  of  dyeing  the  yarn 
was  carried  on  extensively.  The  dyers  were  prob¬ 
ably  a  class  of  capitalists,  distinct  from  the  clothiers, 
by  whom  the  other  processes  of  manufacture  were 
financed . 

Besides  Sturford,  where  extensive  dye  works  be- 
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longing  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Fussell  were  in  operation 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
least  two  dye-houses  existed,  one  belonging,  in  1783, 
to  Thomas  Singer,1  at  Dartford  or  Whitboume  Moor, 
the  other  in  the  fields  near  Chapmanslade.  In 
Corsley  Church  is  a  monument  to  John  Carpenter, 
“  an  eminent  dyer  of  this  parish,”  deceased  in  1812. 
About  the  year  1770  we  learn  that  dye-stuffs  were 
stolen  from  Messrs.  James  and  Nicholas  Codell  (or 
Cockell?),  of  Chapmanslade.2  Soapwort,  a  plant 
much  used  by  the  dyers,  is  to  be  found  growing 
in  a  wall  near  where  the  lane  to  Temple  branches 
from  the  high-road.  Mr.  Fussell’s  dyeworks  at  Stur- 
ford  included  machinery  worked  by  the  stream  from 
the  pond.  In  the  fields  near  Temple  were  white 
railings  or  racks,  where  the  yarn  was  dried  under 
the  supervision  of  “  old  Robert  Mines.”  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  trade 
was  declining  in  Corsley,  wool  used  to  be  fetched 
to  the  dyeworks  from  Mr.  Britten’s  factory  at  Colport 
Road,  Frome. 

The  total  output  of  cloth  from  Corsley  must  have 
been  considerable,  and  probably  few  houses,  from 
that  of  the  yeoman  farmer  down  to  the  labourer’s 
cottage,  were  at  this  time  without  a  loom  ;  for 
although  the  manufacturing  handicraftsman  was 
usually  a  specialised  worker  who  turned  with  diffi¬ 
culty  to  farm  labour  when  the  cloth  trade  deserted 
Wiltshire,  yet  cloth-making  and  agriculture  were  not 
wholly  divorced  in  Corsley  ;  and  not  only  was  the 
capitalist  clothier  frequently  a  farmer,  but  no  doubt 
weaving  was  also  carried  on  by  the  peasants  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  little  farming  or  gardening.  An 

1  Warminster  and  Corsley  Enclosure  Award,  with  maps,  1783. 

*  Wiltshire  Archceol.  Mag.  xvi.  p.  325. 
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example  of  this  is  found  in  the  will  of  James 
Greatwood,  dated  1796/  whereby  he  left  to  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth  White,  the  east  part  of  the 
dwelling-houses,  with  the  weaving-shop  and  broad 
loom,  also  the  upper  part  of  the  garden,  the  cow- 
barton  or  yard,  and  a  close  of  ground  of  about  two 
acres.  To  his  son  Robert  he  left  the  west  end  of 
the  house,  the  remainder  of  the  garden,  and  two 
acres  of  the  close  ;  to  his  son  John  the  remainder 
of  the  close  and  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
Corsley  Heath  Warren.  The  goods,  furniture,  and 
residue  of  his  personal  estate  were  to  be  divided 
equally  between  Elizabeth  and  Robert,  who  were 
to  pay  the  funeral  expenses.  The  sum  owed  on 
mortgage  was  to  be  discharged  by  his  children,  and 
for  every  £17  owed,  Elizabeth  and  Robert  were  each 
to  pay  £7  and  John  £3. 

This  type  of  small  farmer  with  a  second  occupa¬ 
tion  has  continued  in  the  parish  to  the  present  day, 
or  possibly  may  have  died  out  and  been  revived 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
a  district  where  the  soil  is  particularly  favourable 
for  the  success  of  the  small  holding. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  expansion  of  the  clothing  industry  is 
shown  by  the  immigration  of  workers  in  new  branches 
of  weaving  ;  a  narrow -weaver,  a  “  casimere  ”  weaver, 
and  a  linsey-woolsey  weaver  took  out  leases  in  the 
parish  and  settled  to  work  beside  the  broadweavers, 
whose  predecessors  were  established  there  a  century 
earlier.1 2 

It  seems  that  even  towards  the  end  of  the  period 


1  Loose  slip  or  memorandum  in  MS.  Corsley  Survey,  1745,  at 
Longleat  Estate  Office. 

2  See  MS.  Corsley  Survey,  1745,  at  Longleat  Estate  Office. 
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we  are  now  considering  weavers  in  Corsley  could  earn 
a  tolerable  maintenance  by  constant  work,  but,  as  one 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  Mr.  Moses  West,  remarked, 
they  “  had  to  be  always  at  it.”  Though  women  as 
well  as  men  were  engaged  in  this  process,  children 
were  not  able  to  assist,  and  child  labour  was  confined 
to  other  branches  of  the  clothing  industry,  such  as 
spinning. 

A  silk  factory  was  set  up  at  Whitbourne  Moor, 
probably  after  the  clothing  industry  had  begun  to 
decline,  and  was  working  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  giving  employment  to  about 
twenty  women  and  girls.1 

But  while  weaving  and  other  home  industries  were 
carried  on  simultaneously  with  work  on  the  land,  the 
workers  in  factories  were  a  class  apart.  An  old  man 
states  that  he  can  remember  when  little  mites  of 
children,  aged  seven  or  eight  years,  worked  at  the 
factories,  and  all  the  workers,  children  and  adults, 
would  leave  the  factories  together,  stinking  of  the  dye 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  passing  by  was  a  nuisance 
to  the  other  inhabitants  of  Corsley.  The  earnings 
of  the  men  in  the  factories  were  higher  than  those 
of  agricultural  workers,  and  another  old  inhabitant 
remembers  hearing  that  at  the  Lane  End  Factory 
workers  got  30s.,  20s.,  or  13s.  per  week,  and  a  certain 
George  Clements  earned  14s.  per  week  in  Mr. 
Taunton’s  factory,  sometimes  being  kept  at  work  till 
7  or  8  p.m.  This  must  have  been  shortly  before  the 
trade  left  Corsley,  towards  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  wages  were  probably  lower  than 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  they  still  compare  very  favourably  with  agri- 

1  This  is  distinctly  remembered  by  many  of  the  older  inhabitants 
of  Corsley.  Winding  silk  on  to  reels  appears  to  have  been  the 
particular  process  carried  on. 
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cultural  wages,'  which  at  this  time  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  8s. 

Alongside  the  manufacturing  population  the  trades¬ 
man  and  dealer  increased  and  throve.  There  were 
several  tradesmen  in  the  parish,  and  from  the  old 
account-book  of  Mr.  Sparey,  who  kept  a  store  in 
1 82 1,1  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  way  the  inhabitants 
did  their  shopping.  It  was  probably  those  living 
round  Sturford  and  Whitbourne  Springs  who  dealt 
chiefly  at  this  little  shop,  where  they  could  purchase 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  candles,  fat,  flour, 
“  shugar,”  salt,  biscuits,  tobacco,  tea,  bran,  worsted, 
soap,  and  paint — red,  grey,  or  brown.  The  bread  was 
sold  by  the  dozen,  but  the  unit,  whether  it  refers  to 
a  weight,  or,  improbably,  to  a  loaf,  must  have  been 
quite  small. 

Credit  was  granted  to  many  of  the  customers,  and 
debts  amounting  to  £97  7s.  9^d.,  due  from  forty- 
seven  persons,  appear  to  have  been  owing  to  Sparey 
at  this  time.  One  of  the  largest  debtors,  owing 
£11  is.  4d.,  was  Isaac  Taylor,  or,  as  entered  in  the 
account  book,  “  is  taylor,”  sexton  and  bellringer  at 
the  parish  church,  a  near  neighbour,  one  of  a  family 
whose  descendants  remark  that  they  were  “  Taylors 
by  name  and  tailors  by  trade.”  Isaac  Taylor  would 
sit,  cross-legged,  stitching,  in  the  large  window  of 
his  cottage  in  Sturford  Lane,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  and,  doubtless,  he  found  difficulty  in  getting 
his  accounts  settled,  so  that  his  neighbour  the  shop¬ 
keeper  was  obliged  to  give  him  long  credit  till  his 
tailoring  bills  were  paid.  Sparey ’s  customers  seem  to 
have  purchased  goods  as  they  wanted  them,  7d.  or  9d. 
worth  at  a  time,  and  to  have  settled  their  bills  wholly 
or  in  part  every  month  or  thereabouts.  John  Moody, 


1  MS.  Account  Book,  1821-23,  in  possession  of  Mr.  Seth  Sparey. 
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who  had  about  five  guineas’  worth  of  goods  on  credit 
during  sixteen  months,  or  an  average  of  is.  6d.  per 
week,  which  goods  included  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
meat,  and  fat,  paid  up  his  account  most  promptly 
every  month  or  oftener,  with  the  exception  of  three 
months  in  the  summer  of  1822,  when  it  ran  on,  being 
paid  in  full  on  reaching  the  sum  of  19s.  4jd. 

Another  customer,  Phebe  Smith,  who  was  receiving 
2s.  9d.  per  week  from  the  parish  as  the  mother  of 
two  illegitimate  children,  appears,  when  credit  was 
granted  her,  to  have  taken  goods  to  the  value  of  about 
£1  a  month,  for  which  she  would  then  pay  a  part  of 
the  sum  owing.  She  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
settled  her  account  in  full,  and  Mr.  Sparey  seems  to 
have  been  naturally  reluctant  to  grant  her  credit. 
Martha  Singer,  a  very  regular  customer,  who  had 
goods  to  the  value  of  £7  13s.  on  credit  during  sixteen 
months,  appears  likewise  to  have  paid  only  a  portion 
of  what  she  owed  each  month.  She  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  to  receive  credit . 

With  regard  to  his  supplies,  Sparey  probably  pur¬ 
chased  them  mainly  from  dealers  in  Warminster  or 
the  neighbourhood.  In  March  and  April,  1822,  he 
bought  ten  bags  of  flour  from  Mr.  Blackmore  for 
£21  19s.,  which  he  paid  in  instalments.  He  also 
bought  from  him  tea  and  sugar,  tea  being  apparently 
7s.  the  pound.  In  February,  1822,  he  bought  teas 
to  the  value  of  £5  15s.  from  Mr.  Gray,  at  two  months’ 
credit. 

This  tradesman  was  probably  William  Sparey,  who 
had  migrated  from  the  parish  of  Boyton,  ten  miles 
distant,  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Seth  Sparey,  who  at 
present  occupies  the  small  farm  and  house  in  Sturford 
Lane  where  the  shop  was  kept.  His  descendants 
state  that  William  Sparey  was  a  clothier  and  farmer, 
and  we  find  from  the  account-book  that  he  had 
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dealings  with  London  merchants  and  bankers.  On 
one  of  the  first  pages  are  the  addresses  of  : 


Alex.  Buckler, 

Blackwell  Hall  Factor, 
74,  Basinghall  St. 

Boyd’s  Brock  Bank, 

28,  Bucklersbury. 

Vicat  Draper, 

49,  Great  Surry  (?)  St. 
Blackfrers. 


It  seems,  then,  that  he  followed  at  once  the  three 
separate  occupations  of  farmer,  clothier,  and  retail 
shopkeeper. 

Besides  general  provision  dealers  like  Sparey  there 
were  more  specialised  tradesmen,  such  as  butchers  and 
bakers,  in  the  parish  ;  1  and  with  agriculture  and 
cloth -making,  victuallers  and  tailors,  the  parish 
could  have  produced  most  necessary  articles  of 
consumption. 

But  at  the  same  time  specialisation  and  division  of 
labour  seem  to  have  led  to  more  extensive  dealings 
with  the  outside  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  two  poor  old  men  were 
provided  by  the  parish 2  with  a  donkey,  one  also 
with  a  cart,  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  living,  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  was  plenty  of  work  for  carriers,  besides 
that  done  by  the  farmers,  who  drove  every  week  to 
the  neighbouring  markets  in  their  wagons. 

A  new  industry  probably  had  its  beginning  here 

1  See  Corsley  Survey  Book,  1745,  &c.,  in  Longleat  Estate  Office. 
See  also,  in  various  MS.  papers  relating  to  the  parish,  occupations 
of  residents. 

2  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts,  7th  month,  1828,  and  7th  and 
8th  months,  1829-30. 
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early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  a  lease  of  Whit- 
bourne  Farm  to  “  James  Smith  pf  Corsley,  Gentle¬ 
man,”  in  1807,  besides  the  usual  covenants  a  special 
one  was  made  licensing  him  to  keep  and  use  a  lime¬ 
kiln  on  Cley  Hill,  and  to  dig  stone  and  burn 
lime,  &c.  As  far  as  our  informatiop  goes,  this 
was  the  commencement  of  the  operations  which  now 
threaten  seriously  to  deface  the  chief  natural  feature 
of  our  parish. 

Another  new  occupation,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Turnpike  Act,  and  which  henceforth 
filled  a  prominent  place  in  the  manor  rolls,  parish 
accounts,  and  the  private  accounts  of  residents,1  is 
the  quarrying  of  stones.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
“  quarrying  ”  may  not  sometimes  have  meant  picking 
or  collecting  the  stones  off  the  fields,  or  whether  in 
all  cases  it  entailed  digging  or  hewing  out.  The 
work  was  done  to  a  large  extent  by  paupers,  some¬ 
times  under  supervision  of  'the  parish  officers. 

The  stones  were  collected  or  quarried  in  a  number 
of  fields  or  localities,  and  even  in  the  roads  of  the 
parish.  A  presentment  of  the  Court  Leet  of  the 
Manor  of  Great  Corsley  in  October,  1786,  runs  as 
follows  : 

“Whereas  there  have  frequently  been  stones  quarried  by  the 
sides  of  the  Roads  and  even  into  the  Roads  so  as  to  damage  the 
said  Roads,  we  present  any  person  offending  in  this  matter  in  future 
(without  the  leave  of  the  surveyor)  to  pay  five  shillings.” 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  the  habit  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants  to  dig  sandpits  in  the  lanes.  This 
was  forbidden  by  the  Court  Leet  in  1791,  unless 
with  the  leave  of  the  lord  and  his  agents.  More 
presentments  on  account  of  sandpits  were,  however, 

1  See  Mr.  Barton’s  MS.  Farming  Accounts,  1801-n  and  1828-36. 
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made  in  1795,  and  in  1796  it  was  necessary  for  the 
same  Court  to  present  a  sandhole  at  Dodsgate  “  to  be 
dangerous  and  to  be  filled  up  immediately.” 

The  quarrying  of  stones  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  roads,  but 
the  method  of  quarrying  in  the  roads  themselves  must 
for  the  time  have  rendered  them  far  more  dangerous 
for  travellers  than  before,  and  throughout  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Manor  Courts 
repeatedly  present  roads  as  needing  repair.  It  seems 
clear  that  at  any  rate  the  lanes  and  byways  of  the 
parish  were  in  a  fairly  bad  state  at  this  time. 

We  must  now  consider  what  was  happening  in 
agricultural  Corsley. 

We  saw  how  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  industrial  element  had  begun  to  pre¬ 
ponderate  over  the  agricultural  element  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.  An  analysis  of  the  people  in  18 11  shows  the 
extent  to  which  this  preponderance  had  developed 
by  the  nineteenth  century,  and  indicates  that  the 
number  employed  in  agriculture  had  remained  station¬ 
ary  or  had  even  decreased  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  surplus  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  being  entirely  absorbed  by 
industries  and  occupations  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  manufacturing  community.  Of  1,412  persons 
698,  or  about  one-half,  were  employed  in  trade, 
manufacture,  or  handicrafts;  215,  or  about  two- 
thirteenths,  were  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  ; 
499,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  unclassified. 
The  unclassified  population  presumably  included  all 
children  too  young  to  work,  and  the  main  part  should 
probably  be  estimated  as  dependent  on  manufactures 
and  trades  and  agriculture  in  the  proportion  of, 
roughly  speaking,  three-fourths  to  trades  and  indus¬ 
tries  and  one -fourth  to  agriculture.  This  would  make 
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the  industrial  population  1,072,  or  rather  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole.  An  indefinite  number 
should  be  subtracted  from  the  499  unclassified 
persons  for  unoccupied  adults,  domestic  servants,  and 
other  occupations  which  do  not  come  under  the  given 
headings,  so  that  the  actual  numbers  dependent  on 
agriculture  and  industries  would  be  somewhat  less 
than  the  above  estimate.  We  shall  not,  however, 
be  far  wrong  in  saying  that,  broadly  speaking,  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  were  dependent  on  manu¬ 
factures  and  trades  and  one-fourth  on  agriculture.1 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  total  number  of 
persons  in  the  parish  in  the  days  when  the  community 
was  purely  agricultural  can  have  been  as  few  as 
2 1 5,  which  is  the  total  number  employed  chiefly 
in  agriculture  in  1811.  When  we  add  125,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  unclassified  persons,  we  get  a  total 
agricultural  population  of  340,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  number  of  the  population  of  Corsley  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  estimated  from  the 
entries  in  the  parish  registers  preserved  in  the 
Diocesan  Record  Office.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
these  registers  were  incomplete,  and  the  population 
greater  even  at  that  date,  when  agriculture  was  pre¬ 
sumably  the  sole  occupation  and  resource  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  agricultural 
changes  which  we  must  now  describe  had  caused  an 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
in  any  capacity,  on  the  land. 

In  Corsley,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
growth  of  an  industrial  population  had  reacted  on 
agriculture,  and  had  led  to  a  step  being  taken  which 
revolutionised  the  whole  agrarian  system,  setting  a 
term  to  the  ancient  communal  method  of  farming*, 

1  The  above  figures  are  taken  from  an  analysis  of  the  population 
in  “  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Wilts,”  2nd  ed.  1813,  p.  238. 
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effecting  a  transformation  in  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  parish,  and  deeply  affecting  the  lives  of  the 
peasant  occupiers  of  the  soil. 

The  common-field  enclosure,  while  it  caused  pro¬ 
found  and  not  altogether  desirable  social  changes, 
and  reduced  the  number  of  persons  who  obtained  a 
living  by  cultivation  of  the  land,  gave,  however,  a  new 
birth  to  agriculture.  Large  farms  in  severalty  re¬ 
placed  the  old  distribution  in  common  fields  and 
commons,  and  corn  was  produced  in  large  quantities 
in  response  to  the  growing  demand  and  rising  prices. 

In  1779  the  preliminary  measures  for  enclosing 
Warminster  and  Corsley  were  commenced,  and  the 
Act  was  passed  in  1783.  Hitherto  the  land  of  the 
parish  had  been  divided  into  great  common  fields, 
closes  or  enclosures  round  the  homesteads,  and 
commons  or  wastes.  The  tenants  of  the  Manor  of 
Huntenhull  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  right  of 
pasturing  their  cattle  on  the  commons  of  Westbury, 
as  well  as  of  Corsley.1  There  had  been  three  common 
fields,  namely,  Cley  Hill  Field,  Chedlanger  Field, 
adjoining  Norridge  Wood,  and  Bickenham  Field, 
adjoining  Scudamore  parish.  Some  enclosures  had 
already  been  made  in  these.2  By  the  Enclosure 
Award  for  Warminster  and  Corsley  the  whole  parish 
was  in  1783  divided  up  ;  strips,  patches,  and  ancient 
enclosures  in  the  common  fields  were  divided  and 
exchanged  among  the  various  persons  who  had 
rights  ;  the  commons,  too,  were  divided  and  allotted, 
and  little  was  left  unenclosed  of  these  pastures  and 
wastes,  though  some  portions  remained  unappro¬ 
priated  within  the  memory  of  old  inhabitants,  to  be 
absorbed  by  a  slow  process  of  encroachment,  till 
only  here  a  wayside  strip  and  there  a  triangle  of 
grass  at  the  cross-roads  remains. 

1  See  Manor  of  Huntenhull  MS.  Minutes  of  Court  Baron,  1785. 

2  Warminster  and  Corsley  Enclosure  Award,  with  maps,  1783. 
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The  Enclosure  Award  map  of  1783  shows  how  the 
land  was  allotted  among  a  great  number  of  holders. 
A  large  proportion  in  the  centre  and  other  allotments 
distributed  over  the  parish  were  assigned  to  Lord 
Weymouth,  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Cley  Hill  Farm 
belonged  to  John  Coope,  Esq.  Land  to  the  west  of 
Cley  Hill,  where  Corsley  House  now  stands,  was  in 
the  possession  of  John  Barton,  some  of  whose  fields 
are  marked  as  “  entailed.”  A  number  of  detached 
bits  were  assigned  to  Robert  Meares,  and  other  owners 
too  numerous  to  mention  had  holdings  of  various 
sizes  in  different  districts  of  the  parish. 

This  division  and  allotment,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
squeeze  out  the  small  holder,  who  lost  the  advantage 
of  pasturing  his  cattle  on  the  common,  and  who  could 
not  afford  the  expenses  connected  with  enclosure  and 
the  raising  of  hedges.  It  was  adjudged  by  the  com¬ 
missioners  that  the  expense  to  the  Rector  of  Corsley 
alone  in  making  fences,  barns,  &c.,  which  they 
considered  necessary  would  be  £100.  Before  the 
enclosure  few  labourers  are  to  be  found  among  the 
leaseholders.  In  1780  and  1781,  the  years  following 
the  commencement  of  proceedings,  no  less  than  six 
took  out  leases,  thus  leaving  evidence  that  the  small 
holder  was  being  driven  to  part  with  his  land  and 
become  a  wage -earning  labourer. 

The  enclosure  rendered  improved  methods  of 
agriculture  possible,  and  the  parish  became  almost 
wholly  arable,  so  far  as  farming  was  concerned. 
Few  cows  were  kept  after  the  enclosure,  though 
the  rich  water  meadows  which  border  the  two 
small  streams  of  the  parish  were  maintained  for 
pasture  and  hay  crops.1  In  1828,  when  a  new  terrier 

x  See  “General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Wilts,"  1794,  by 
T.  Davis,  where  in  the  map  Corsley  is  coloured  chiefly  as  arable, 
with  two  lines  of  water  meadows  running  through. 
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and  rate  book  was  drawn  up  for  the  parish,  a  rough 
calculation  of  distribution  gives  : 


Arable  land  ... 

•  •  • 

L5H 

Pasture  and  mead 

•  •  • 

466 

Wood  and  plantation  ... 

•  •  • 

194 

Water  meadows 

•  •  • 

88 

Orchards 

•  •  • 

49 

„ 


» 


» 


the  remainder  of  the  parish  being  occupied  by  home¬ 
steads  and  a  few  withy  and  alder  beds.1 

In  1834  agricultural  capital  was  said  to  be 
diminishing  owing  to  the  highness  of  the  poor  rate,2 
but  in  1836,  when  the  Poor  Law  reform  had  been 
carried  through,  we  find  that  Corsley,  unlike  some 
of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  was  reported  as  having 
its  people  well  employed, 3  and  though  wages  were 
low,  no  doubt  corn-growing  afforded  amble  occupa¬ 
tion  to  the  farm  labourer. 

The  Barton  family  held  a  large  farm  in  Corsley, 
partly  their  own  freehold  property  and  partly  rented, 
and  their  farming  accounts  between  1801  and  1835 
throw  light  upon  the  agriculture  of  Corsley  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  enclosure  of  the  parish. 

A  valuation  of  October  18,  1809,4  and  the  accounts 
that  follow  show  clearly  that  wheat  was  the  main 
crop,  while  barley  and  oats  were  also  cultivated  ; 
peas,  beans,  clover,  and  vetches  were  used  as 
rotation  crops.  The  flock  of  sheep  was  an  important 
adjunct  of  the  farm,  and  no  doubt  the  fold  was  highly 

1  See  MS.  Terrier  of  Corsley,  1828. 

3  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  1834,  vol.  xiv.  Appendix  Bi, 
Part  III.  p.  571c.  Evidence  of  H.  A.  Fussell. 

3  Second  Annual  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  1836,  vol.  i. 
p.  300,  Warminster  Union.  Evidence  of  John  Ravenhill. 

4  See  Appendix,  MS.  Farming  Accounts  of  Mr.  Barton,  October  18, 
1804,  at  Corsley  House,  pp.  306,  307. 
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valued,  as  in  olden  days,  for  manuring  the  corn 
lands,  while  the  wool,  sold  to  yeomen  of  Corsley, 
may  have  been  worked  up  in  the  local  woollen 
industry.  Seven  strong  horses  were  kept  to  draw 
the  plough  and  drag  the  heavy  corn -wagons  into 
Warminster  market.  Pigs  and  poultry,  no  doubt, 
grew  fat  upon  the  otherwise  wasted  products.  Seven 
cows  were  kept,  but  in  1806  their  number  was  re¬ 
duced  to  two  and  in  1809  to  one,  and  for  a  time  the 
dairy  was  probably  only  sufficient  to  supply  Mr. 
Barton’s  household.  But  in  1828,  when  the  second 
remaining  volume  of  accounts  commences,  after  an 
interval  of  eighteen  years,  six  cows  were  kept,  and 
some  cheese,  milk,  and  butter  were  being  sold. 

Women  as  well  as  men  were  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  century  four 
were  working  fairly  steadily  on  this  farm  at  a  wage 
of  4s.  for  a  week,  or  six  days’  work.  In  1828  it 
appears  that  the  size  of  the  farm  had  been  increased. 
About  twelve  men  were  at  this  time  regularly 
employed.  In  January,  1829,  their  wages  were  as 
follows  :  One  10s.,  three  9s.,  one  8s.,  one  7s.,  one 
5s.,  one  3s.,  two  2s .  6d.,  one  2s.  Probably  the 
earners  of  two  or  three  shillings  a  week  were 
paupers.  Besides  these  regular  workers  others  were 
employed  on  miscellaneous  jobs,  including  “  bird¬ 
keeping.”  Allen,  the  mole-catcher,  received  large 
sums  on  account  of  moles,  besides  receiving  payment 
for  casual  labour.  From  1830  onwards  about  six 
women  appear  to  have  been  retained  at  farm  work. 

We  learn  incidentally  from  these  accounts  that 
potato -ground  was  leased  in  1805  and  later  years'; 
the  labouring  man  of  Corsley  has  at  least  been  well 
provided  with  allotment  land  since  the  enclosure  of 
the  parish. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL 

(1760— 1837) 

From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  till  1742  we  have 
scant  information  as  to  the  religious  life  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Corsley.  The  volume  of  Churchwardens’ 
Accounts  which  has  been  preserved  commences  in 
1742,  but  the  entries  for  the  first  forty  years  or  so 
relate  mainly  to  the  usual  payments  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  badgers,  hedgehogs,  polecats,  foxes,  moles, 
and  sparrows,  or  to  relief  granted  to  travellers,  with 
occasional  payments  for  repairs  to  the  church  or 
bells.1 2 

A  new  element  was,  however,  introduced  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  preaching 
of  the  Methodists,  followed  a  little  later  by  a  Baptist 
mission,  brought  fresh  vitality  into  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  people,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  these  sects 
appears  to  have  roused  the  Church  of  England  to 
greater  activity. 

In  1769  Corsley  was  entered  in  the  Wesleyan 
annals  as  a  “  new  place,”  with  thirty-one  members .2 
In  1770  it  had  forty -six  members,  and  in  1777  fifty - 

1  MS.  Corsley  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  1782-83. 

2  Stephen  Tuck,  “Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Frome,”  p.  40. 
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one.  Wesley  himself  preached  in  the  parish  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1772,  visiting  Bath,  Frome,  Bradford,  and 
Keynsham  in  the  same  week.1 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Wesleyan  community 
was  concentrated  mainly  round  Lane  End,  where  the 
present  chapel  stands,  the  influence  extending  from 
Frome. 

The  Baptist  influence  appears  to  have  come  a  few 
years  later  from  the  direction  of  Westbury.  In  1 777 
a  preacher  of  this  denomination  began  his  ministra¬ 
tions  at  Chapmanslade,  and  in  1799  a  Baptist  chapel 
was  nearly  completed  in  this  village.2 3  The  chapel, 
if  it  be  the  same,  or  on  the  same  site,  as  the  present 
Chapmanslade  Baptist  Chapel,  was  in  the  parish  of 
Westbury,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  sect  was  confined  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  village,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  in  Corsley  parish  were 
not  equally  affected.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
the  Baptist  faith  soon  spread  to  the  south  of  Corsley, 
and  in  1811  an  offshoot  of  the  Chapmanslade  com¬ 
munity  was  established  at  Whitbourne  Temple,  where 
a  chapel  was  erected  in  1 8 1 1 .3 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Chapmanslade  ap¬ 
pears  from  monuments  in  the  present  building  to  have 
been  established  by  1771,  the  leading  members  being 
John  Turner  and  John  Barter.  No  history  of  this 
establishment  has,  however,  been  preserved. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  new 
religious  fervour  on  the  Church.  One  of  its  effects 
was  to  stimulate  the  Rector  of  Corsley  to  hold  an 
increased  number  of  Church  services  on  Sunday,  as 

1  Stephen  Tuck,  “  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Frome,"  p.  44.  Quota¬ 
tion  from  Wesley’s  Journal. 

2  W.  Doel,  “Twenty  Golden  Candlesticks,"  p.  173. 

3  Ibid.  p.  178. 
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the  following  entry  in  the  Churchwardens’  Account 
Book  indicates  : 

Easter,  1784.  “I,  Thomas  Huntingford,  Rector,  do  hereby  declare 
that  I  am  not  bound  by  any  obligation  whatever  to  serve  this  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  but  that  I  am  influenc’d  thereto  purely  upon 
conscientious  motives,  and  that  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  discon¬ 
tinue  it  at  any  time  whenever  there  appears  to  me  cause  or  reason 
for  so  doing. 

This  entry  is  elucidated  by  a  further  memorandum 
three  years  later,  when  Thomas  Huntingford  was 
succeeded  as  rector  by  G.  I.  Huntingford.  It  was 
as  follows  : 

Easter,  i?8j.  Memorandum.  “  That  it  was  customary  before  the 
time  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Huntingford  to  have  divine  service 
performed  in  Corsley  Church  but  once  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  present 
Rector,  the  Revd  G.  I.  Huntingford  is  not  bound  to  any  further 
service  than  what  was  required  by  ancient  custom. 

(Signed)  John  Knight,  Nath  :  Barton,  Jn°  Cockell,  George 
Marven,  James  Silcox.” 

In  all  probability  the  second  service  in  the  church 
was  continued  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  which  the 
innovators  of  this  practice  displayed  to  prevent  its 
becoming  a  precedent,  binding  on  future  rectors. 
And  if  they  cherished  a  hope  that  the  new  heresies 
would  soon  be  stamped  out,  leaving  the  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  free  to  follow  their  old, 
easy  way,  this  hope  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Dissent  had  taken  a  firm  root  in  the  parish,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  distribution  in  a  number  of  scattered 
hamlets,  was  specially  adapted  for  the  formation  of 
several  small  religious  communities,  collected  roun'd 
the  nucleus  of  their  chapel  or  church.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  each  of  these  Nonconformist 
settlements  gained  a  footing  in  the  hamlets  most  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  Chapman- 
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slade,  whose  nearer  end  is  not  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  but  which  is  separated  by  a  hill  and  valley 
from  the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret.  At  a  later 
time,  as  we  shall  see,  Church  people  made  efforts  to 
combat  Dissent  by  the  erection  of  Anglican  churches 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  Baptist  chapels. 

But  to  return  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  probable  that  the  successor  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Huntingford  was  not  less  zealous  for  the  religious 
orthodoxy  of  his  parishioners  than  his  predecessor 
had  been,  and  in  1788  a  Sunday  School  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Easter  Sacrament  money  being  applied 
for  the  purpose  to  purchase  eleven  spelling-books, 
forty-eight  catechism  books,  four  horn  books,  six 
testaments,  and  six  coats  for  six  of  the  poor  boys.1 
Thus  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  parish, 
no  less  than  the  ardour  of  religious  life,  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  this  rivalry  between  Church  and  Noncon¬ 
formists. 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  Church  service  was 
a  musical  one  prior  to  1817,  but  the  majority  of  a 
vestry  meeting  in  this  year  directed  that  a  clarionet, 
price  £2  2s .,  purchased  for  the  singers,  should  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  churchwardens’  funds.2  In  1825 
Nathaniel  Barton’s  offer  of  an  organ  for  the  use 
of  the  parish  church  was  thankfully  accepted  at  a 
vestry  meeting.  This  barrel-organ  was  played  by 
the  shoemaker,  James  Cuff,  within  the  memory  of 
inhabitants  now  living.  Tradition  relates  that  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  ringers  and  singers  to  “  close  up 
in  the  evening  ”  at  Mr.  Knight’s  public -house  at 
Leigh’s  Green,  now  the  “  Cross  Keys.”  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  Corsley  seldom  neglected  an  opportunity 
for  convivial  gatherings. 

1  MS.  Corsley  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  Easter,  1788. 

2  Ibid.,  April  7,  1817. 
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Some  evidence  of  the  zeal  of  Church  people  at 
this  time  was  given  in  1819,  when  it  was  decided 
at  a  vestry  meeting  to  build  a  new  wall  on  the  south 
side  of  the  churchyard,  and  assumed  that  a  donation 
of  bricks  from  Lord  Bath  would  be  granted,  and 
that  the  carriage  would  be  rendered  free  of  expense 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants.1 

In  1830,  at  a  vestry  meeting,  a  momentous  decision 
was  come  to.  It  was  resolved  : 

“THAT,  the  parish  Church  being  in  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and 
its  accommodations  being  insufficient  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parish,  it  is  expedient  that  the  present  Church  should  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  plan. 

“  Proposed  by  Mr.  Ball,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meares,”  &c. 

A  sketch  of  the  late  parish  church,  which  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Moses  West,  shows 
a  picturesque  little  building  ;  and  now  that  the 
population  has  again  dwindled,  while  two  additional 
churches  have  been  erected  in  or  near  the  parish, 
one  cannot  help  wishing  that  some  other  means  had 
been  found  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  worship 
of  the  population,  whose  number  reached  its  maxi¬ 
mum  about  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  following  years  carried 
into  effect,  and  the  present  inartistic  building  was 
raised  in  the  place  of  the  pretty  old  parish  church 
which  formerly  stood  on  its  site. 

While  the  work  of  destruction  and  building  were 
in  progress,  services  appear  to  have  been  held  in; 
Mr.  John  Ball’s  malthouse,  which  was  rented  by  the 
churchwardens  for  the  purpose. 

A  new  vestry-room  was  also  erected.  The  votes 
at  vestry  were  at  this  time  distributed  as  follows  : 
John  Ball  and  Mrs.  Barton  each  six  votes,  the  Mar- 

1  MS.  Corsley  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  March  31,  1819. 
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quis  of  Bath  five  votes,  James  Knight  five,  Mrs.  Allard 
five,  J.  H.  Taunton  five  ;  other  inhabitants  had  four, 
three,  and  two  votes,  and  the  majority  one  vote 
each.1 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Isaac  Taylor  was 
appointed  sexton  in  1837,  the  post  still  being  filled 
by  members  of  his  family  at  the  present  day  (1907). 

Appended  are  a  few  entries  in  the  Churchwardens’ 
Accounts  which  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  text, 
referring  to  events,  historical  or  otherwise,  that 
affected  the  parish  during  these  years  : 


1 779-80. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Mr.  Bilbie  for  Casting  the  Bell 

10 

7 

4 

and  for  adding  198  new  Mettle  at  I4d. 

11 

11 

0 

Expenses  Hanging  the  Bell  ... 

0 

6 

8 

1789-90. 

Four  Books  for  the  use  of  the  parish  on  the 

Day  of  Gen.  Thanksgiving 

0 

1 

0 

Paid  the  Ringers  for  Ringing  on  D°  ... 

0 

10 

6 

D°  for  D°  when  Lord  Weymouth  recd  the  Title 

of  Marquess 

0 

7 

6 

For  a  Flag  to  place  on  Clay  hill  when  his 

Majesty  Honoured  the  Marquess  of  Bath 

with  his  Company 

0 

8 

6 

March  31,  1807. 

it  beng  agreed  on  by  a  Vestry  as  under  : 

John  Singer  to  have  £1  5s.  pr.  year  for  Cleaning  the  inside  of  the 
Church  and  looking  after  the  Boys  Sundays,  and  furthermor  to 
have  £1  for  Cleaning  the  Churchyard,  Cutting  the  Hedges  and 
Cleaning  the  Walkes,  etc.,  etc. 

July  17,  1815.  £  s.  d. 

T°  the  Ringers  in  ye  Parrish  Acct.  on  the 

news  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  ...  ...  o  10  6 


1  MS.  Corsley  Churchwardens’  Accounts,  April,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  HOUSE  FAMINE  AND  ITS  RESULTS 

(1760— 1837) 

We  have  seen  how  rapidly  the  parish  was  growing 
and  expanding  in  population,  trade,  and  industry 
between  1760  and  1837,  how  the  parish  was  trans¬ 
formed  by  enclosure,  and  how  new  religious  elements 
had  quickened  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  We 
must  now  try  to  discover  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  population  under  this  somewhat  trying  process 
of  growth,  and  especially  during  those  universally 
terrible  years  of  war  and  famine  which  occurred  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  result  of  the  rapid  immigration  and  increase 
in  the  population  was  probably  a  lack  of  sufficient 
house-room.  In  1813,  1,412  persons,  consisting  of 
388  families,  were  residing  in  278  houses.  This  gives 
an  average  of  1.395  families,  or  5  persons,  to  each 
house.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  houses  in  Corsley  are 
now  small  three-roomed  cottages,1  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  smaller  and  worse  built  houses  have 
been  pulled  down  or  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  during 
the  last  eighty  years,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
housing  accommodation  was  better,  or  even  so  good, 
a  hundred  years  ago  as  what  remains  of  it  at  the 

1  See  Part  II.  p.  133. 
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present  day,  and  overcrowding  must  have  been  a 
serious  evil. 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  married  people 
continued  to  live  with  their  parents  is  found  in  the 
examination  of  James  Durnford  in  1821.  This  young 
man,  aged  about  twenty-five,  was  a  native  of  Upton 
Scudamore7;  when  about  twenty-one  he  became  shep¬ 
herd  to  Mr.  Gane,  of  Corsley,  at  a  weekly  wage  of 
9s.,  still  returning  to  his  father’s  house  to  sleep  for 
the  first  two  years.  He  then  took  to  staying  the 
night  in  Corsley.  About  a  year  before  his  examina¬ 
tion  he  had  married  a  Corsley  girl,  and  they  had 
one  child,  and  since  his  marriage  he  had  slept  at 
his  mother-in-law’s  house  at  Corsley.  He  had  not 
apparently  gained  a  settlement  in  the  parish,  the 
custom  of  hiring  servants  by  the  year  having  fallen 
out  of  use  a  short  time  previously  to  this.1 

The  yearly  hiring  of  servants  was  still  the  custom 
at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  career 
of  John  Moody  is  a  good  illustration  both  of  the 
system  and  of  its  abandonment.  He  was  born  in 
Corsley  about  the  year  1780.  “When;  I  was  about 
1 1  years  old,”  he  relates,  “  my  father  hired  me  to 
Farmer  Smith  at  Whitbourne  ...  to  drive  plough 
and  other  things.”  He  remained  in  this  service  four 
years,  his  father  receiving  his  wages,  which,  when 
he  left  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  amounted  tO'  2s.  a  week. 
His  father  then  hired  him  to  Burgess,  at  Cley  Hill, 
at  “  2  shillings  and  3d.  a  week,  as  he  told  me.  I 
lived  with  Mr.  Burgess  a  twelvemonth,  and  after  that 
twelvemonth  my  father  told  me  he  had  hired  me 
for  half -a -crown  a  week  for  a  twelvemonth.”  This 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  was  an 
annual  hiring.  He  remained  four  years  with  Mr.  Bur- 

1  See  MS.  account  of  Examination  of  James  Durnford,  Feb.  1821, 
in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 
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gess,  getting  a  rise  of  3d.  a  week  for  the  first  three 
years,  and  6d.  a  week  the  last  year.  He  probably 
left  in  the  year  1799,  when  he  must  have  been  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  He  then  hired  himself  to 
Mr.  John  Ball,  at  Chipps  Farm,  but  was  drawn  for 
the  militia  and  was  out  about  eleven  months.  He 
then  hired  himself  to  Mr.  Sainsbury  as  a  weekly 
servant  at  Corsley  Farm,  but  did  not  remain  in  his 
service  twelve  months.  “  I  then  hired  myself  again 
to  Mr.  Ball  at  Temple  Farm  in  Corsley  before  which 
time  I  was  married  to  my  present  wife,  Hester 
Warden.” 

The  cause  of  this  examination,  which  took  place 
in  1839,  then  appears:  ‘‘George  Moody,  now 
chargeable  to  the  parish  of  Corsley,  having  a 
broken  leg,  is  my  son.  I  hired  him  to  Mr.  ‘James 
Burgess  of  Clay  Hill  when  he  was  about  12  years 
old  at  weekly  wages,  but  nothing  was  said  as  to 
time.”  1  Clearly,  therefore,  no  agreement  for  an 
annual  hiring  had  been  entered  into,  though  he  lived 
with  Mr.  Burgess  more  than  a  year,  lodging  the  while 
at  his  father’s  house.  The  abandonment  of  the 
custom  of  annual  hirings,  which  thus  occurred  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  probably  due,  as  the 
above  examination  suggests,  to  the  war,  with  its 
constant  demands  for  recruits  for  the  militia. 

Although  we  find  no  trace  of  the  custom  of  the 
farm  labourers  living  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers 
in  this  parish,  nor,  indeed,  in  this  district  of  Wilt¬ 
shire,  it  seems  that  tailors  or  handicraftsmen  would 
board  and  lodge  their  journeymen  or  workmen. 
Abraham  Doel,  about  the  year  1817,  agreed  with 
a  tailor,  Mr.  Edward  Pearce,  at  3s.  per  week  for 

1  MS.  account  of  the  examination  of  John  Moody,  a.d.  1839,  in 
Corsley  Parish  Chest. 
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the  year,  with  bed  and  board  ;  1  and  a  similar  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  about  1827  between  John 
Wheeler  and  Mr.  James  Wilkins,  the  occupation  of 
these  men  not  being  stated.2 3 4  These  agreements  are 
incidentally  mentioned  in  disputes  as  to  settlements 
many  years  later,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  isolated  instances  ;  considering  the 
lack  of  housing  accommodation,  one  may  readily 
suppose  that  it  was  usual  for  the  handicraftsman 
to  board  and  lodge  his  unmarried  workers  in  Jiis 
own  dwelling. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  this  practice  was 
not  followed  by  the  farmers  since  there  are  many 
roomy  farmhouses  in  Corsley,  some  of  them  older 
than  the  eighteenth  century.  But  in  all  the  settle¬ 
ment  disputes  relative  to  agricultural  labourers  we 
find  no  case  in  which  the  labourer  was  ever  boarded 
in  the  house  of  his  master  ;  and  in  the  Report  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  in  1834  Mr.  a  Court 
gives  evidence  that  the  custom  had  not  prevailed 
in  this  part  of  Wiltshire,  at  least  since  the  enclosures 
were  made  .3 

The  parsonage-house  at  Corsley  was  unreasonably 
small.  William  Cobbett,  in  his  “  Rural  Rides,  ” 
quotes  from  the  parliamentary  returns  that  it  was 
“  too  small  for  an  incumbent  with  a  family.”  4  It 
must,  if  still  occupying  the  same  site,  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  added  to  or  rebuilt  since  that  time,  for 
though  not  a  large  house,  the  present  rectory  contains 
a  number  of  rooms. 

In  the  year  1814  Mr.  Barton,  who  owned  land 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  parish,  began  to  build 

1  MS.  paper  relating  to  Abraham  Doel,  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 

2  MS.  paper  relating  to  John  Wheeler,  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest. 

3  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  1834,  Appendix  C,  p.  472. 

4  William  Cobbett,  u  Rural  Rides,”  1st  ed.  1825,  p.  437. 
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the  new  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Corsley 
House.1 

It  was  probably  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the 
housing  problem  that  the  parish  officers  were  led 
in  1769  to  abandon  the  system  of  maintaining  all 
the  poor  in  their  own  houses,  and  to  call  a  meeting 
for  the  establishment  of  a  workhouse.”  2  A  poor- 
house  seems  to  have  existed  near  Huntley  since 
1 7  5  7,3  when,  no  doubt,  the  population  had  already 
begun  to  outgrow  the  housing  accommodation  ;  but 
this  proposed  workhouse  was  a  much  larger  and 
more  important  enterprise.  Workhouses  were  not 
common  in  this  district  ;  there  were  never  more 
than  forty-one  in  the  whole  of  Wiltshire,  including 
those  in  the  numerous  boroughs  and  market  towns, 4 
so  that  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  exceptional 
needs  led  to  its  establishment  in  Corsley. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done  for  four  years, 
though  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  took  a  lease 
of  a  messuage  and  four  closes  in  the  Manor  of  Whit- 
bourne  Temple,  and  some  payments  for  repairs  to 
the  poorhouse  were  incurred  during  these  years.  But 
in  1773  the  matter  was  again  brought  forward, 
and  it  was  agreed  at  a  vestry  meeting  in  April 
“  that  there  be  a  Work -house  erected  as  soon  as 
Possible  it  can  be  done  for  the  reception  of  ye 
Poor  of  the  said  Parish.”  5  A  committee  was  at  the 
same  time  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work.  Premises 

1  Mr.  Moses  West,  son  of  the  carpenter  who  was  imported  from 
a  neighbouring  parish  for  this  job,  on  which  he  was  employed  for 
many  years,  had  a  slab  of  wood  on  which  a  record  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  work  was  cut. 

2  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts,  April,  1769. 

s  MS.  Corsley  Survey,  1745,  at  Longleat  Estate  Office,  lease  to 
Churchwardens  and  Overseers  of  premises,  cottage,  garden,  and 
orchard  (about  10  lugs  of  ground)  under  Gore  Hill. 

4  Abstract  Poor  Returns,  1815,  p.  504  (Wiltshire). 

5  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts,  April  20,  1773. 
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were  leased  at  Whitbourne  Springs,1  and  a  thatched 
workhouse  was  erected. 2 

This  new  workhouse  was  opened  in  December, 

1 773,  most  of  the  twenty-five  persons  who  disappear 
from  the  list  of  regular  pensioners  at  this  date  being 
in  all  probability  moved  into  the  house.  These 
twenty -five  included  men,  women,  and  children, 
widows  and  spinsters,  single  men,  a  married  couple, 
and  orphaned  or  deserted  children,  admitted  without 
their  parents.  In  April,  1774,  there  were  thirty-six 
inmates, 3  and  in  June  another  batch  of  regular  pen¬ 
sioners  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  .4  About 
twenty-five,  however,  remained  outside  the  house, 
and  the  usual  doles  and  payments  for  rent,  clothing, 
and  funeral  expenses  for  those  in  receipt  of  outdoor 
relief  continue  in  just  the  same  way  as  before. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  general  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  people  and  of  poor  relief  during  the 
period,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
workhouse  from  its  establishment  in  1773.  It  was, 
like  all  workhouses  of  that  date,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  place  where  work  was  carried  on,  and  its  establish¬ 
ment  was  an  effort  to  lessen  the  burden  on  the  rate¬ 
payers  by  making  the  labour  of  the  paupers  profitable. 
Unlike  most  of  these  experiments,  the  Corsley  work- 
house  seems  to  have  been  a  financial  success,  and,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  rather  reduced  expenditure,  and 
this  without  acting  as  a  deterrent,  for  the  number 
of  persons  relieved  increased,  while  expenditure  per 
head  diminished.  Between  1769  and  1772,  before  the 

1  MS.  Corsley  Survey,  1745,  at  Longleat  Estate  Office,  lease  taken 
out  in  1773. 

2  Insurance  policy,  with  Bath  Fire  Office,  in  Corsley  Parish 
Chest.  The  house  was  insured  “  not  exceeding  ^180/’  and 
goods  and  furniture  contained  in  it  “  not  exceeding  £20” 

3  Corsley  MS.  Workhouse  Accounts,  April,  1774. 

4  Ibid.  June,  1774. 
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workhouse  was  opened,  the  number  of  regular 
paupers  varied  from  thirty-four  to  forty-two,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  from  £244  to  £351.  The 
first  four  years  after  the  workhouse  was  opened 
expenses  were  rather  high,  about  fifty-five  persons 
being  relieved  in  or  out  of  the  house,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  from  £325  to  £460.  After  this  expendi¬ 
ture  fell,  and  during  the  four  years  1776-77  to 
1779-80  about  twenty  people  outside  the  house  and 
about  thirty  inmates  were  supported  for  an  annual 
expenditure  of  from  £242  to  £278.  From  1783 
to  1786  the  expenditure  was  higher  without  any 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers.  From, 
1786  onwards  the  number  of  poor  relieved  out¬ 
side  the  house  increased,  but  expenditure  only  once 
exceeded  £350,  though  the  number  of  persons  regu¬ 
larly  relieved  varied  probably  from  sixty  to  eighty, 
or  even  exceeded  that  number.1  It  cannot,  therefore,- 
be  said  of  the  Corsley  workhouse,  as  of  many  of 
these  institutions,  that  its  maintenance  led  to  an 
extravagant  waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money. 

We  must  now  see  what  treatment  the  inmates  re¬ 
ceived.  We  have  already  poticed  that  persons  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  sent  here.  The  house 
received  the  sick  as  well  as  the  able-bodied,  and  at 
any  rate  by  1796  it  was  also  an  asylum  for  the  insane 
or  feeble-minded.  There  were  several  rooms  in  the 
building,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  chimneys  being 
swept  in  the  spring,  so  some  classification  was  possible 
if  desired.  The  whole  was  ruled  over  by  a  salaried 
master,  whose  chief  business  it  was  to  supervise  the 
work  of  the  inmates.  The  workhouse  never  seems  to 

1  See  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts  for  these  years  for  total 
annual  expenditure  on  poor  relief,  and  see  ibid,  and  Corsley  MS. 
Workhouse  Accounts  for  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
regular  relief. 
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have  been  left  without  a  master  from  1774  till  1802, 
except  possibly  for  a  year,  in  1794-95.  The  master’s 
salary  was  usually  £20  per  annum,  but  during  part 
of  the  period  he  was  paid  a  smaller  sum,  receiving 
in  addition  a  twelfth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  work 
of  the  paupers.  The  number  of  inmates  ranged, 
roughly  speaking,  between  twenty  and  forty,  though 
there  were  sometimes  more  or  less  than  this. 

The  work  to  which  they  were  set  was  very  varied. 
Linsey  was  manufactured,  being  sometimes  given  out 
for  the  processes  of  weaving,  milling,  and  dyeing,  and 
finally  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  Weaving 
was,  however,  carried  on  in  the  workhouse  itself  at 
least  during  part  of  these  years.  Some  of  the  other 
occupations  were  spinning  and  scribbling  of  wool, 
knitting,  netting,  and  shoemaking.  A  garden  was 
kept,  and  pigs  and  potatoes  were  sometimes  sold. 
No  doubt  the  workhouse  inmates  made  their  own 
clothing  and  grew  their  own  vegetables,  pork,  and 
bacon,  as  well  as  producing  these  commodities  for 
sale.  The  paupers  were  also  employed  to  quarry 
stones,  and  pickaxes,  spades,  and  shovels  were  some¬ 
times  purchased.  From  1786  onwards  some  of  the 
inmates  appear  to  have  been  hired  out  regularly  to 
various  employers.  The  age  of  these  workers  does 
not  appear,  nor  the  nature  of  the  work  performed 
by  them,  but  the  payments  to  the  workhouse  account 
for  their  labour  were  small,  is.  6d.  per  week  being 
the  most  common,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  either  children  or  feeble  old  men  ;  4s.  6d.  was 
received  in  1796  for  “  Yeudles  maid  4J  weeks  Bird 
Keeping  at  i/P,”  and  4s.  i|d.  was  received  in  1789 
of  Mr.  Dredge,  a  regular  employer  of  the  paupers, 
for  “  Aple  Picking.” 

Each  month  a  few  pounds  would  be  received  from 
various  sources  for  sales  of  the  materials  manufac- 
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tured,  or  for  the  work  of  paupers.  This  amount  was 
deducted  from  the  expenses  incurred  for  maintenance 
of  the  workhouse  before  the  account  was  presented 
to  the  parish  officers. 

The  inmates  of  the  workhouse  appear  to  have 
lived  well — wheat,  beef,  cheese,  milk,  and  malt  and 
hops  being  purchased  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
no  doubt  the  house  brewed  its  own  beer  and  tobacco 
was  sometimes  provided.  During  the  year  from 
April,  1776,  to  March,  1777,  the  purchases 
included  :  , 


9  cwt.  of  cheese. 

About  42  sacks  of  wheat  (or  its  equivalent  in  flour). 

12  sacks  of  malt  and  18  lbs.  of  hops. 

11  lbs.  of  tea. 

About  150/-  worth  of  meat,  chiefly  beef. 

About  4/-  worth  of  milk  per  month,  or  48/-  for  the  year. 
1  lb.  of  tobacco. 


There  was  probably  an  average  of  at  least  thirty 
inmates  during  this  year,  besides  the  master.  Other 
articles  of  which  small  quantities  were  purchased 
were  salt,  butter,  oatmeal,  currants,  figs,  sugar, 
treacle,  broad  beans,  cabbage,  peas,  and  barley  ;  the 
latter  may  possibly  have  been  for  the  pigs,  and  not 
for  human  food.  Together  with  the  produce  of  the 
workhouse  garden  and  pigstyes,  this  gives  a  fair 
range  of  variety. 

In  1795-96  the  provisions  for  thirty  persons  are 
analysed  as  follows  : 


Cheese 

Meat  (including  2  pigs  killed) 
Bags  flour,  28^ 

Sacks  wheat,  22 
Grinding  and  baking  ... 
Coals,  50  qrs.  and  2  bushels 
Soap,  103^  lbs. 


cwt.  qr.  lb. 
12  3  if 
19  2  24^- 


£  s.  d. 

23  3  n 
33  18  nf 
75  i7  6 
42  8  o 
500 
13  16  o 


•  • 
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It  is  stated  this  year  that  when  earnings  were 
deducted  the  maintenance  cost  about  2s.  4d.  per 
head  per  week,  or,  with  inclusion  of  the  master’s 
salary,  about  2s.  7d.  per  head.  In  the  following 
year  over  five  pounds’  worth  of  malt  and  hops  were 
purchased. 

The  bills  for  clothing  indicate  that  the  paupers 
were  well  dressed  as  well  as  well  fed.  Seven  pairs 
of  gloves  were  purchased  for  them  in  1774.1 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  labouring  classes  were  half  starved  and  corn  at 
a  fabulous  price,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
workhouse  became  very  high.  Consequently,  in 
1802  the  master  was  dismissed,  and  all  attempts  to 
set  the  people  to  work  in  the  house  apparently 
abandoned  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  workhouse 
from  this  time  forward  became  merely  a  poorhouse, 
where  the  destitute  could  lodge,  rent  free.  The  yearly 
expenses  incurred  by  the  parish  on  account  of  the 
workhouse  during  the  next  few  years  amount  only  to 
from  £10  to  £i6,2  and  cannot  have  included  food 
or  clothing.  Presumably  each  inmate  received  a 
monthly  pension  from  the  overseers  and  catered  for 
him  or  herself  .3 

In  1812  a  woman  was  paid  8s.  for  looking  after 
the  old  people  in  the  workhouse, 4  and  with  this  ex¬ 
ception  the  inmates  were  left  to  their  own  devices  to 
look  after  themselves  or  each  other. 

1  For  all  particulars  of  workhouse  receipts  and  expenditure, 
number  of  inmates,  &c.,  see  MS.  Workhouse  Accounts. 

8  See  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts. 

3  This  is  borne  out  by  the  recollections  of  an  old  inhabitant  who 
remembers  the  years  previous  to  the  Poor  Law  Reform.  Another 
old  inhabitant  states  that  the  workhouse  “  seemed  to  be  everybody’s 
house,  for  any  one  to  go  in  and  out  as  they  liked.”  So  far  as  he 
remembers  there  was  no  supervision. 

4  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts,  September,  1812. 
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It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  withdrawal  of  all 
authority  over  this  community  of  thirty  persons  or  so, 
of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  who  were  thus  left 
to  live  as  they  could  or  pleased,  would  conduce  to 
good  order.  In  1819  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  regulations  for  the  governance  of  the  work- 
house  and  its  inmates,  and  one  of  the  parish  officers 
or  the  assistant  overseer  were  desired  to  attend  once  a 
week  to  see  that  the  orders  were  duly  observed.1 2 3 4 
This  seems  rather  insufficient,  especially  as  we  find 
that  the  insane  were  still  housed  here,  expenses  being 
incurred  in  bringing  a  lunatic  hither  in  1 822.2 
Nothing  further,  however,  appears  to  have  been  done. 

In  1830-31  the  workhouse  or  poorhouse  was 
paved  3  and  newly  thatched, 4  and  it  lingered  on  as 
an  institution  until  the  erection  of  the  Warminster 
Union  workhouse,  after  the  Poor  Law  Reform,  in 
1836. 


1  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts,  Lady-day,  1819. 

2  Ibid.  February,  1822. 

3  Ibid.  12th  month,  1830-31. 

4  Ibid.  13th  month,  1830-31. 


CHAPTER  VII 


CORSLEY  UNDER  THE  OLD  POOR  LAW 

(1760— 1837) 

The  general  administration  of  poor  relief  outside  the 
workhouse  continued  from  1768  on  the  same  lines  as 
during  the  first  half  of  the  century,1  with  gradual 
changes  which  naturally  followed  on  the  increase  of 
poverty  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  of  new  ideas,  whether  true 
or  false.  House  rents  and  repairs  were  paid  by  the 
parish,  and  relief  in  money  or  kind  was  distributed, 
the  poor,  when  not  too  infirm,  attending  at  the  vestry 
to  receive  their  portions.  Medical  relief  was  freely 
given,  three  or  more  different  doctors  often  receiving 
an  annual  settlement  of  their  accounts.  Sometimes  a 
contract  was  entered  into  with  some  doctor  to  attend 
all  the  poor  for  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  but  further 
expenses  were  always  added  before  the  year  was  out. 
In  1772  the  parish  began  to  subscribe  to  the  Salisbury 
Infirmary,  and  occasionally  to  send  its  sick  thither. 
In  1779  it  became  usual  to  send  poor  people  to  Bath 
Hospital,  and  from  1782  onwards  subscriptions  were 
paid  regularly  to  the  hospitals  at  these  cities,  both 
more  than  twenty  miles  distant. 

1  See  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts  for  the  administration  of 
poor  relief  prior  to  1836.  The  accounts  are  missing  for  the  years 
1742-47  and  1756-68. 
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The  small-pox  was  still  a  frequent  visitant,  and 
in  1773  the  practice  of  inoculation  was  begun,  the 
patients  being  brought  to  the  church  porch  for  treat¬ 
ment,  as  tradition  relates.  Whole  families  would  be 
inoculated  with  small-pox  by  order  of  the  parish. 
In  1779  a  number  of  families,  comprising  thirty-six 
persons,  were  inoculated  wholly  or  partly  at  the  parish 
expense.  In  1798,  again,  £13  13s.  was  paid  to  a 
doctor  for  inoculation  alone.  Probably  this  inocula¬ 
tion  often  caused  serious  illness,  and  necessitated 
relief  to  the  sick.  We  sometimes  find  it  noted  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  case  relieved  was 
“  natural  small-pox,”  which  still  seems  to  have  found 
victims  throughout  these  years  in  spite  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  inoculations. 

After  1753  the  parish  incurred  law  expenses  from 
time  to  time  in  disputes  relating  to  settlements.  The 
most  serious  of  these  was  settled  in  1 776,  the  lawyer’s 
bill  amounting  to  £207  3s.  2jd.,  of  which,  however, 
Warminster  parish  paid  £7 4.1 

The  moderate  sum  of  £  1  was  charged  to  the  parish 
account  for  the  Easter  dinner  in  the  seventies,  but 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  custom  was  kept  up 
with  unnecessary  expense,  the  bill  for  this  social 
gathering  in  1824  amounting  to  nearly  £5.  The 
parish,  too,  bore  the  expense  of  the  “  possessioning,” 
presumably  beating  the  bounds,  which  took  place 
at  intervals  of  eighteen  to  twenty  years.  These  ex¬ 
penses  included  a  bountiful  supply  of  beer  and 
stronger  drinks,  besides  some  meat  and  cheese.  But 
the  official  expenses  at  sessions,  and  for  “  signing 
the  book,”  which,  no  doubt,  included  refreshments, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  became 
much  smaller,  and  also  less  frequent,  during  this 
period. 

1  See  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts  for  the  administration  of 
poor  relief,  April,  1776. 
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The  parish  officers  continued  to  show  a  readiness 
in  helping  poor  parishioners  to  earn  a  living,  and 
besides  from  time  to  time  providing  tools  or  stock- 
in-trade  of  some  description,  they  would  now  and 
then  assist  a  needy  family  to  repair  their  loom  or 
twisting  mill.  But  the  great  standby  from  1774 
onwards,  after  the  passing  of  the  Turnpike  Act,  was 
the  quarrying  of  stones.  Any  unemployed  who 
applied  for  relief  could  be  set  to  this  occupation, 
and  the  parish  paid  for  the  work  accomplished, 
apparently  on  a  piecework  system. 

It  is  noticeable  that  between  1774  and  1791  no 
expense  for  premiums  was  incurred  for  the  poor 
children  apprenticed,  their  labour  being,  perhaps, 
of  sufficient  value  in  the  clothing  industry  to  induce 
employers  to  take  them  free.  Between  1792  and 
1799,  however,  premiums  were  paid  with  most  of 
the  seven  children  apprenticed  by  the  parish.  After 
1830  it  became  usual  to  send  the  children  out  tq 
service  instead  of  apprenticing  them,  the  only  expense 
to  the  parish  in  this  case  being  a  clothing  outfit. 

From  1778  to  1784,  and  again  between  1793  and 
1815,  the  parish  had  to  provide  for  all  the  various 
expenses  connected  with  finding  recruits  for  the 
militia,  and  providing  for  the  families  of  the  absent 
men.  A  large  part  of  this  outlay  was,  however, 
received  back  from  the  county  treasurer. 

We  have  in  the  Overseers’  Accounts  in  1787  a 
curious  memorandum,  which  indicates  that  destitu¬ 
tion  was  not  the  test  for  granting  relief.  A  woman 
in  receipt  of  relief,  Jane  Lumberd,  received  special 
indulgence  and  commendation  on  account  of  her 
honesty  in  giving  up  her  house  for  the  benefit  of 
the  parish,  it  being  sold  for  £28.  It  was  evidently 
considered  that  she  was  fully  entitled  to  relief  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  her  property  had  she  desired  it.  After 
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the  new  Poor  Law  of  1834,  the  one  grievance  of 
the  poor  people  of  Warminster  Union,  we  are  told, 
was  the  demand  of  the  guardians  that  an  applicant 
for  relief  who  possessed  a  cottage  should  sell  or 
mortgage  the  latter.  It  was  not  usual  under  the  old 
system  to  make  such  demands,  though  the  parish 
officers  were  ready  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  cottage 
owner  when  occasion  offered.  In  1796  the  house  of 
Uriah  Gritt  was  repaired,  in  return  for  which  it  was 
to  become  the  property  of  the  parish.  Another 
cottage  was  “signed  to  the  parish”  in  1804  when 
expenses  on  account  of  this  cottage  were  met  by 
the  parish  officers.  It  was  thus  only  when  relief  was 
granted  on  account  of  the  house  itself  that  it  was  the 
custom  to  appropriate  it  under  the  old  system. 

Some  light  on  parish  customs  and  manners  is 
thrown  by  the  following  undated  slip  found  in  one 
of  the  parish  books.  Gane  w*as  overseer  in  the 
year  1808,  so  it  may  have  been  drawn  up  at  this  date  : 

“  In  consequence  of  a  report  of  there  being  Mad-dogs  in  the 
Parish  of  Corsley,  the  paymasters  are  determined  to  lessen  the 
number  kept,  and  the  following  resolutions  ordered,  and  entered 
into,  this  day  at  a  Vestry  Meeting. 

“  Resolved  whoever  keeps  a  Dog  after  this  time  shall  have 
no  relief  of  the  Parish,  whatever.  They  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  live  in  any  House,  belonging  to  the  Parish.  To  have  no  part 
of  the  Gift  at  Christmas,  or  be  entitled  to  either  of  the  Half- 
Crowns  given  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Adlam. 

“  ( Signed )  W.  Gane,  Overseer. 

Ebr-  Coombs. 

John  Ball. 

Jos-  Jones." 

It  would  seem  that,  besides  participation  in  the 
charitable  bequests  with  which  Corsley  is  rather 
richly  endowed,  to  live  rent  free  and  receive  poor 
relief  were  advantages  widely  enjoyed  at  this 
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time.  Ojie  or  two  curious  entries  having  some 
relation  to  this  may  be  quoted.  In  February,  1775, 
the  parish  paid  6d.  for  “  catching  rats  at  Widow 
Hainses.”  In  1790,  3s.  was  given  to  Thomas  Pewsy 
“  to  begin  housekeeping.”  A  generous  conception 
of  the  province  of  poor  relief  was  thus  in  existence 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  wholesale  pauperisa¬ 
tion  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  a  rule,  relief  was  ordered  to  the  poor  by  the 
Vestry  Meeting,  but  now  and  then,  when  refused 
help  here,  the  applicant  would  refer  to  the  magis¬ 
trates,  and  relief  was  given,  as  the  entries  record, 
“  by  order  of  ye  Justices.” 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  prob¬ 
ably  marked  by  the  year  1795  in  Corsley,  began 
a  period  the  darkest  since  the  time  of  the  Black 
Death  in  the  fourteenth  century  for  the  English 
labourer.  War  abroad  and  famine  at  home  rendered 
the  means  of  a  decent  livelihood  practically  un¬ 
attainable  for  the  labouring  classes.  An  old  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Chapmanslade  would  relate  with  horror  the 
tales  which  his  father  had  told  him  of  the  terrible 
years  about  1801,  when  he  resided  on  the  border 
of  Wilts  and  Somerset.  Men  would  go  about  with 
a  piece  of  sacking  tied  round  their  necks,  with  holes 
for  their  arms  and  legs,  as  sole  clothing.  The  people 
would  feed  on  acorns,  or  anything  they  could  obtain. 
So  high  was  the  price  of  corn  that  a  man  could  carry 
a  guinea’s  worth  of  bread  on  his  head. 

Another  old  inhabitant  tells  how  his  aunts  could 
remember  the  “  barley  times,”  and  when  “  their 
supper  was  lack  of  food.”  Clothing,  too,  was  very 
expensive";  his  father,  born  in  1790,  had  to  pay  £5 
for  his  first  Sunday  coat,  and  though  the  winters  were 
very  severe,  people  could  not  afford  to  buy  warm 
clothes . 
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A  third  relates  that  his  father,  who  was  born  about 
1790,  never  ate  meat  as  a  young  man;  the  pooir 
could  not  buy  bread,  but  ate  barley  bannocks  ;  and 
flour  was  in  those  days  £7  7s.  the  bag. 

The  Poor  Law  (accounts  bear  out  the  tales  as  to  the 
hardness  of  the  times.  In  June,  1801,  no  less  than 
236  cases  were  relieved  in  Corsley  in  a  population 
of  1,412,  and,  as  a  large  proportion  of  these  doubtless 
represented  a  family,  the  total  number  dependent  on 
relief  must  have  been  far  greater.  This  number, 
too,  does  not  probably  include  any  of  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse. 

In  1802,  as  we  have  seen,  the  main  part  of  the; 
workhouse  organisation  was  abandoned,  supervision 
of  the  work  in  the  house  being  no  longer  kept  up, 
and  the  inmates  being  no  longer  catered  for.  About 
the  same  time  a  paid  assistant  overseer  was  appointed 
to  perform  the  work  of  paying  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

The  custom  of  hiring  out  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house  to  employers  in  the  parish  continued,  and  a 
new  practice  first  made  its  appearance,  payments 
being  made  to  an  employer  on  account  of  a  certain 
labourer,  Shadrach  Singer.  This  has  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  the  first  definite  rate  in  aid  of  wages 
made  in  Corsley.  The  practice  was  continued,  though 
it  never  seems  to  have  become  a  very  prominent  evil 
in  the  parish.  At  the  time  of  the  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
mission  in  1834  it  was  reported  by  Mr.  Fussell 
that  there  were  four  or  five  able-bodied  labourers 
in  the  employment  of  private  individuals  in  receipt 
of  relief  to  make  up  their  earnings  to  the  scale 
allowed  by  the  Warminster  magistrates.1 

In  1802,  £1,640  3s.  5jd.  was  expended  on  poor 
relief  by  the  parish  of  Corsley.  But  things  soon, 

1  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  a.d.  1834,  ivol.  xiii.  Ap¬ 
pendix  (Bi)  II.  p.  5716.  Evidence  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Fussell. 
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began  to  improve  here,  if  expenditure  may  be  taken 
as  a  test,  this  not  again  exceeding  £1,000  till  seven¬ 
teen  years  later. 

The  rise  of  the  rates  in  1827  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  time  when  the  prospect  was  again  looking  black 
for  the  labourer  of  this  district,  owing  principally 
to  a  decline  in  the  cloth  trade,  which  threw  numbers 
of  unemployed  weavers  upon  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  who  took  on  inefficient  workers  rather  than 
leave  them  entirely  a  burden  on  the  rates.  This 
was  detrimental  to  the  farmers  and  disastrous  to  the 
genuine  agricultural  labourers,  these  being  often 
crowded  out  by  inferior  workers,  whose  competition 
also  lowered  the  standard  of  wages. 

Hard  as  were  the  times,  it  is  probable  that  Corsley 
suffered  rather  less  than  many  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  Industry  was  still  in  a  fairly  thriving  state 
here,  and  we  do  not  learn  that  any  Corsley  men 
joined  in  the  agricultural  riots  of  the  district 
in  1830. 

Some  of  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as  the 
men,  worked  for  wages  in  those  days,  but  the  united 
earnings  of  the  whole  family  were  very  small.  From 
the  report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commission  1  we  learn 
that  there  was  employment  for  the  women  in  hay- 
harvest  and  in  the  silk  factory  which  was  being 
worked  at  this  time  at  Whitbourne  Moor.  Many  of 
the  boys  were  employed  in  agriculture,  probably  be¬ 
ginning  work  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.2  The 
girls  were  employed  in  woollen  and  silk  manufacture. 

1  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  a.d.  1834,  vol.  xii.  Appendix 
(Bi),  I.  p.  571a.  Evidence  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Fussell. 

2  An  old  inhabitant,  Mr.  Alfred  Down,  born  about  1820,  states 
that  he  and  his  brother  went  out  to  work  at  the  age  of  seven. 
Probably  the  employment  of  children  of  this  age  continued  in  the 
parish  till  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act,  in  1871. 
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Mr.  Fussell,  in  his  report,  states  that  women  and 
children  under  sixteen  could  probably  earn  £10  per 
annum,  “  when  the  domestic  duties  of  the  woman 
will  permit  her  to  do  anything,  which,  I  think,  must 
seldom  be  the  case.”  1  It  does  not  appear,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  been  a  universal  custom  in  Corsley  for 
the  women  to  go  out  to  work.  The  wages  of  men 
in  the  district  were  7s.  or  8s.  per  week.2 3 4  Mr.  Fussell 
reported  that  it  was  possible  for  families  to  subsist 
on  these  earnings,  but  only  on  a  diet  composed 
almost  wholly  of  vegetables,  with  bread  occa¬ 
sionally  .3 

Corsley  may  have  been  slightly  better  off  than  its 
neighbours,  owing  to  the  extensive  emigrations  to 
Canada  which  took  place  from  the  parish  in  1828 
and  the  following  years. 

In  1830  the  parish  shipped  off  at  its  own  cost 
sixty-six  of  the  least  desirable  of  its  inhabitants, 
about  half  being  adults  and  half  children,  or 
“  under  age.”  This  was  only  following  the  example 
set  by  natives  of  Corsley  who  had  previously 
emigrated  on  their  own  account .4  Emigration  be¬ 
came  the  fashion,  and  this  means  of  drafting  off 
the  surplus  population  must  have  helped  to  mitigate 
the  misery  which  followed  on  the  decay  of  the 
clothing  industry  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  pressure  on  agriculture,  which  thus  became 

1  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  a.d.  1834,  vol.  xii.  Appendix  (Bi), 

i.  p.  57m.  Evidence  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Fussell. 

2  Second  Annual  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  1836,  vol.  i., 
p.  300,  Warminster  Union.  Evidence  of  John  Ravenhill. 

3  Report  Poor  Law  Commission,  1834,  vol.  xiii.  Appendix  (Bi), 

ii.  p.  5716. 

4  1831.  About  two  hundred  persons  are  stated  to  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years.  “Accounts  and  Papers,"  1852-3,  vol. 
lxxxv.  Population  of  England  and  Wales — Corsley.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  1801-51. 
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the  sole  occupation  of  many  formerly  busy  cloth¬ 
making  parishes. 

To  raise  money  for  shipping  off  these  sixty-six 
persons,  some  houses  belonging  to  the  parish  were 
sold,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Clothing  as  well  as  money  was  contributed. 
These  emigrants  consisted  of  “  several  families  of 
the  very  class  one  would  wish  to  remove — men  of 
suspected  bad  habits,  and  bringing  up  their  children 
to  wickedness  ”  !  There  were  several  poachers 
among  them,  and  other  reputed  bad  characters.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  came  up  to  arrange  as  to  taking 
them  on  board  his  vessel  at  Bristol  for  Newport, 
whence  the  ship  of  Quebec  would  sail.  Finally  it 
was  arranged  that  the  whole  party  were  to  leave 
Corsley  on  a  certain  day  in  wagons,  accompanied 
by  the  assistant  overseer  and  some  of  the  ratepayers, 
who,  avoiding  the  towns  on  their  route,  were  to 
deliver  the  party  safely  to  the  vessel  in  the  river 
below  Bristol.1 

This  was  probably  the  largest  party  which  left 
Corsley  in  a  body,  but  other  families  were  helped 
to  emigrate  by  the  parish  in  subsequent  years,2 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  people  who  owned  a  little 
property  sold  it  and  sailed  for  America  at  their 
own  cost.  Thus  the  congestion  of  unoccupied  popu¬ 
lation  caused  by  decaying  industries  was  relieved, 
and  we  learn,  after  the  Poor  Law  Reform  of  1834 
had  been  carried  out,  and  conditions  possibly 
improved  thereby,  that  the  people  in  the  Corsley 
district  were  “  well  employed,”  3  although  there  was 

1  See  paper  re  Corsley  emigration  at  the  Longleat  Estate  Office, 
and  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts  for  this  year. 

8  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’  Accounts. 

3  Second  Annual  Report,  Poor  Law  Commission,  1836,  vol. 
p.  300,  Warminster  Union.  Evidence  of  John  Ravenhill. 
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still  much  able-bodied  pauperism  in  neighbouring 
districts,  and  fifty  labourers  out  of  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  Warminster  Union.  Other  parishes  in  the 
vicinity  soon  followed  the  example  set  by  Corsley,1 
in  emigrating  some  of  their  surplus  population. 

We  must  not  leave  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Corsley  under  the  old  Poor  Law  without  alluding 
to  the  Corsley  Walking  Club,  which  was  founded 
about  1798,  or  perhaps  earlier.2  This  club,  which 
had  a  large  roll  of  members  during  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  recently  come  to  an  end, 
being  practically  superseded  by  larger  societies,  such 
as  the  Shepherds,  Wiltshire  Conservative  Benefit,  and 
Hearts  of  Oak. 

1  See  pamphlets  by  Paulet  Scrope,  relating  to  emigrations  in 
Wiltshire,  in  the  Devizes  Museum. 

2  In  an  article  in  the  Warminster  and  Westbury  Journal ,  June  17, 
1905,  it  is  stated  that  the  club  was  founded  107  years  before  this 
date.  Allusions  to  a  club  are  found  in  the  Corsley  MS.  Overseers’ 
Accounts  in  1789  and  1794.  Whether  or  no  this  was  the  Corsley 
Walking  Club  does  not  appear. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CORSLEY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  an  era  of  steady 
decline  and  depopulation  had  already  set  in  for 
Corsley  ;  and  its  story  during  her  reign  is  one  of 
the  constant  mutual  adjustment,  on  the  one  hand  of 
population  to  the  changes  and  decreasing  require¬ 
ments  of  industry  and  agriculture,  and  on  the  other 
of  agricultural  methods  to  the  variations  in  the  supply 
of  labour.  At  the  census  of  1841  the  population  • 
numbered  1,621  persons,  in  1901  it  was  reduced 
to  824.1  The  parish  was  therefore  about  twice  as 
populous  at  the  Queen’s  accession  as  it  was  when 
she  died.  The  decrease  was  most  rapid  between 
1841  and  1861,  the  term  when  Corsley  was  finally 
deserted  by  the  cloth  trade  and  other  manufactures. 
Since  then  the  population  has  declined  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  one  hundred  every  ten  years,  the  move¬ 
ment  being  greatest  during  the  seventies,  when  agri¬ 
cultural  changes  were  going  forward. 

By  1837  the  new  Poor  Law,  and  a  more  stringent 
system  of  relief,  was  established.  The  old  workhouse 
premises  were  sold  in  183 8, 2  and  indoor  relief  was 
thenceforth  administered  in  the  newly-erected  War- 

1  For  census  returns  of  Corsley,  1801  to  1901,  see  Appendix  I. 

P-  305- 

2  MS.  Corsley  Vestry  Minutes,  August,  1838. 
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minster  Union,  other  cottages  belonging  to  the  parish 
being  disposed  of  in  subsequent  years.1  Some  con¬ 
fusion  and  difficulty  was  met  with  at  first  by  the 
Corsley  people  in  administering  the  new  law.  At 
Lady  Day,  1843,  it  appears  to  have  been  formally 
discussed  at  a  Vestry  Meeting  whether  or  no  the  old 
custom  of  the  parish  should  be  maintained  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  adopting  the  new  modes  of  procedure, 
and  the  decision  come  to  is  entered  in  the  minutes, 
“  that  at  this  and  all  future  Meetings  the  Law  should 
be  the  Guide.”  2 3 4 

The  year  1844  was  a  hard  time  in  Corsley.  This 
was  very  probably  owing  to  the  closing  of  a  large 
cloth  factory,  which  we  learn  from  the  Census  Report  3 
occurred  between  1841  and  1851.  Though  several 
families  migrated  elsewhere  in  search  of  employment, 
many  persons  became  a  burden  upon  the  rates.  A 
resolution  passed  at  a  Vestry  Meeting  in  January  that 
rates  levied  upon  cottages  and  gardens  should  be 
paid  by  the  tenants,  allowance  being  made  to  them 
by  the  proprietors  in  the  rents, 4  was  presumably  an 
attempt  to  make  the  bulk  of  the  population  realise 
the  incidence  of  the  burden  of  pauperism.  Later 
in  the  year  the  Vestry  decided  that  the  unemployed 
paupers  should  be  divided  among  the  “  paymasters  ” 
according  to  the  number  of  acres  in  their  occupation. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 
From  their  report  we  learn  incidentally  that  7s.  a 
week  was  considered  the  minimum  wage  in  Corsley 
for  an  able-bodied  man,  and  in  computing  the  number 
already  employed,  two  women  were  to  count  as  one 

1  MS.  Corsley  Vestry  Minutes,  November,  1839,  and  February  6, 
1840. 

8  Ibid.,  March  25,  1843. 

3  See  Appendix  I.  p.  305. 

4  MS.  Corsley  Vestry  minutes,  January  15,  1844. 
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COTTAGE  WITH  WEAVER’S  WINDOW,  INHABITED  BY  JOHN  MINES,  THE  LAST  WEAVER  IN  CORSLEY. 
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man.1  How  the  scheme  worked,  or  whether,  indeed, 
it  was  ever  carried  into  effect;,  is  not  recorded. 

In  1854  a  salaried  assistant  overseer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  Corsley.2 3 4 

In  December,  1856,  the  Vestry,  anticipating  lack 
of  employment  during  the  winter  months,  agreed 
that  persons  seeking  work  were  to  be  referred  to 
the  Waywardens,  who  were  promised  an  additional 
way  rate,  when  necessary,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
providing  employment  .3 

In  1889,  and  again  in  1893,  the  Corsley  Vestry 
pressed  for  greater  publicity  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Warminster  Board  of  Guardians,  and  demanded 
that  copies  of  the  financial  statement  should  be 
distributed  among  all  the  larger  ratepayers  .4 

Having  briefly  surveyed  the  action  of  the  Corsley 
Vestry  in  regard  to  pauperism,  under  the  new  law, 
we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  chief  cause  which 
aggravated  poverty,  namely  the  decline  in  the  cloth 
trade.  Within  the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants 
now  living  there  were  three  manufacturers  who  em¬ 
ployed  a  considerable  number  of  workpeople.  These 
were  Mr.  Fussell,  the  dyer,  at  Sturford  ;  Mr.  Taunton, 
clothier,  miller,  and  farmer,  at  the  Mill  Farm  ;  and 
Mr.  Coombs,  who  had  a  silk  factory  at  Whitbourne 
Moor.  The  factories  were  situated  on  the  small 
streams  of  water  which  flow  through  Corsley.  By 
the  middle  of  the  century,  or  shortly  after,  all  these 
works  were  closed. 

The  last  factory  which  is  remembered  was  just 
without  the  parish  at  Lane  End.  This  was  burnt 

1  Papers  in  Corsley  Parish  Chest.  Minute  of  Vestry  Meeting, 
October,  1844,  &c. 

8  MS.  Corsley  Vestry  Minutes,  September  14,  1854. 

3  Ibid.  December  2,  1856. 

4  Ibid.  March  25,  1889,  and  March  25,1893. 
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down  and  never  rebuilt,  but  was  made  into  a  logwood 
mill,  in  connection  with  the  dyeing  factories.  The 
loss  of  this  factory  was  keenly  felt.  After  its  des¬ 
truction  many  Corsley  people  went  to  work  in  the 
factories  at  Rodden,  or  Frome,  from  which  also 
spinning  and  other  home  work  was  fetched  by  Corsley 
women.  We  have  already  seen  that  some  of  the 
men  thrown  out  of  work  were  billeted  upon  agri¬ 
culture,  while  the  majority  probably  migrated  to 
other  parts  of  England  or  to  the  colonies. 

The  agriculture  of  Corsley  was  in  a  prosperous 
state  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign.  Since  the 
enclosure,  nearly  the  whole  parish  had  been  converted 
to  arable,  and  wheat  was  the  principal  crop.  The 
land  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  large  farmers,  and 
the  big  farmhouses  were  the  scene  of  busy  life  and 
activity,  especially  Cley  Hill  Farm,  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlet  of  Chipps,  then  belonging  to  Mr. 
Barton,  which  the  people  say  seemed  like  a  little 
town.  Very  few  cows  were  kept,  and  milk  was  not 
easily  obtainable  by  the  poor,  but  the  farmers  would 
always  allow  the  labourer  to  rent  potato  ground  at 
is.  1  a  pole. 

But  the  prosperous  days  for  the  English  producer 
of  corn  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  agriculture 
of  the  New  World  was  developing,  means  of  transport 
were  improved,  and  the  competition  of  American 
wheat  brought  down  prices  in  the  English  market  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  cultivation  became  unprofitable 
in  most  districts  of  England,  and  after  much  loss, 
and  even  ruin  to  some  farmers  and  landlords,  the 
country  has  for  the  most  part  been  turned  down 
to  grass,  acre  by  acre,  and  converted  into  dairy 
and  cattle -rearing  farms  or  broken  up  into  market 
gardens. 

1  This  rent  is  given  on  the  authority  of  one  old  lady’s  recollection. 
Probably  the  price  varied  as  in  the  allotments  at  present. 
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Between  1871  and  1881  a  marked  increase  in  the 
movement  of  depopulation  occurred  in  Corsley,  and 
this  corresponds  with  the  crisis  of  the  change  in 
agriculture,  which  in  less  than  thirty  years  converted 
Corsley  from  a  wheat -growing  to  a  dairy-farming 
parish.  The  conversion  of  arable  to  pasture  was 
mainly  effected  between  about  1870  and  1885,  1 
though  it  continued  on  into  the  twentieth  century. 

The  difficulty  of  letting  large  farms  at  this  time 
led  to  some  of  them,  such  as  that  at'  Whitbourne 
Temple,  being  broken  up,  and  leased  in  small  hold¬ 
ings.  This  reversion  to  something  more  nearly 
resembling  the  old  system  of  distribution  in  Corsley 
was  ultimately  a  great  boon  to  those  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  remained.  The  rich  sandy  soil  is  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  success  of  the  small  holding,  and 
there  are  probably  at  least  thirty  families  in  Corsley 
at  the  present  day  with  less  than  twenty  acres,  who 
as  market  gardeners  or  dairy  farmers  make  their 
living  mainly  from  the  land.  Dairy  farming  is  also 
a  reliable  and  satisfactory  form  of  agriculture  for 
the  larger  farmer,  though  the  small  amount  of  labour 
it  demands,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  encourage¬ 
ment  which  it  gives  to  the  labouring  lad  to  remain  on 
the  land,  is  to  be  deplored. 

When  the  land  was  laid  down  to  grass,  women, 
too,  ceased  to  be  employed  in  agriculture.  Forty 
years  ago  women  worked  in  the  fields  of  Corsley 
gathering  stones  off  the  plough-lands,  planting  beans, 
tying  corn,  hoeing  roots  and  corn,  and  cleaning  up 
the  fields  at  a  wage  of  iod.  per  day^  and  four  women 
were  employed  by  Mrs.  Barton  in  her  garden.2  But 
with  the  conversion  of  arable  to  pasture,  and  a  further 
reduction  in  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour 

1  When  questioned  in  1905,  most  of  the  inhabitants  stated  that 
the  change  occurred  mainly  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  previously. 

2  These  details  are  related  by  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  parish. 
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caused  by  the  use  of  machinery,  women  ceased  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  employed  as  agricultural  wage -earners, 
though  at  the  present  day  the  wives  of  small  holders, 
and  many  cottagers,  work  on  their  own  land  or 
gardens.  The  demand  for  women’s  work  in  industry 
having  failed,  and  the  demand  for  women’s  work  in 
agriculture  having  failed,  the  young  women  naturally 
took  to  migrating  elsewhere,  and  for  the  most  part 
entered  domestic  service  in  the  towns.  The  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  female  population  of  Corsley  is  at  the 
present  day  greater  than  that  of  the  male.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  departure  of  the  young 
women  has  contributed  to  make  the  young  men  un¬ 
willing  to  remain  on  the  land,  and  undoubtedly  the 
parish  is  far  duller  for  the  few  young  people  who  stay 
here  than  it  was  a  couple  of  generations  ago,  before 
most  of  the  youth  had  departed. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  adjustment  between  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  demand  for  labour,  together  with  the 
revival  of  the  small  holding,  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
which  began  with  painful  and  violent  cataclysms, 
sudden  loss  of  employment,  the  breaking  up  of  homes, 
and  departures  from  Corsley,  drew  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion  in  this  village. 

The  only  industries  now  carried  on  in  the  parish 
besides  a  few  to  supply  local  needs,  such  as  shoe¬ 
making,  tailoring,  dressmaking,  baking,  and  the  like, 
and  the  domestic  industry  of  gloving,  are  building 
and  cart-building.  Mr.  Eyers  at  Chapmanslade 
carried  on  a  considerable  business,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1905-6  employed  about  twenty  hands  in  building 
and  plumbing.  Mr.  John  Pearce  employs  some 
twenty-five  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  painters,  &c. 
at  Corsley  Heath,  besides  about  twenty  masons  and 
others  elsewhere.  The  largest  shop  remaining  in 
the  parish  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  White,  at  Lane  End, 
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who  supplies  bread,  groceries,  and  general  provisions. 
Several  smaller  bakeries  and  shops  are  yet  to  be 
found  scattered  over  the  parish. 

Notwithstanding  the  steady  decline  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  since  1830,  considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  accommodation  for  religious  services  in 
Corsley.  In  1849  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel 
at  Lane  End  was  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  of  £244  12s.  4^d.1 

In  1867,  on  the  far  side  of  the  road  at  Chapman  - 
slade,  just  outside  the  parish  of  Corsley,  an  Episcopal 
church  was  built,2  and  a  few  years  after  the  period  we 
are  considering,  in  1903,  the  new  Episcopal  church 
at  Temple  was  completed,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Barton.  Nonconformist  chapels  already 
existed  at  Chapmanslade  and  near  Temple,  which 
are,  however,  a  mile  or  so  distant  from  the  parish 
church,  and  a  missionary  zeal  for  religious  orthodoxy 
was  probably  the  motive  which  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  churches  in  these  districts. 

Among  the  events  which  have  most  profoundly 
influenced  the  life  of  Corsley  in  the  Victorian  era 
we  must  count  the  establishment  of  the  National 
School  in  1848,  and  the  law  which  enforced  com¬ 
pulsory  school  attendance  in  1871.  Previous  to 
1848  there  were  private  schools  in  the  parish,  such 
as  the  “  Ranters’  shop,”  belonging  to  the  Primitive 
Methodists  at  Whitbourne  Moor,  kept  by  Thomas 
Ansford,  and  the  school  kept  by  Miss  Mines  at  Long- 
hedge,  who  is  remembered  as  a  very  old  woman, 
with  a  long  stick  with  which  she  could  reach  all  the 
children  from  where  she  sat.  At  Leighs  Green, 
Mrs.  Haines,  a  “  turrble  strict  woman,”  had  a  small 
school  where  she  taught  five  to  eight  children  to 
read  and  write.  Another  school  is  said  to  have  been 

1  Corsley  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  MS.  Baptismal  Register, 
note  on  flyleaf. 

2  W.  Doel,  “Twenty  Golden  Candlesticks,”  p.  172. 
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kept  by  the  Gutch  family  at  Temple.1  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  exhaustive  list. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  could  read  was  in  those 
days  considered  qualified  to  keep  school,  and  prob¬ 
ably  many  such  small  institutions  were  distributed 
over  the  parish. 

In  1846  a  collection  was  set  on  foot  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  National  School,  and  £678  16s.  6d. 
was  raised.  By  1848  the  work  of  building  appears 
to  have  been  complete.2 

In  1861  Lord  Bath  made  a  gift  to  the  parish  of 
the  site  of  the  National  School  House.  It  was  stated 
at  this  time  that  535  children  had  passed  through 
the  school  since  its  establishment,  and  the  number 
on  the  books  in  this  year  was  105.3 

In  1870  statistics  in  the  matter  of  education  in 
Corsley  were  collected/  which  show  that  of  175 

1  These  schools  are  remembered  by  old  inhabitants. 

2  MS.  Papers  relating  to  Corsley  National  School.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  Population  1,235. 

“  Present  Supply. 

“  National  School,  on  the  books  ...  ...  83 

National  School,  provided  for  in  Dilton’s  Marsh 

of  Chapslade  ...  ...  ...  ...  11 

94 


“Adventure  Schools. 


“  Not  recog¬ 
nised  by 
the  Gov¬ 
ernment 


rAnn  Morgan 

17 

Ann  Hyatt,  Lane  End 

6 

-  Jane  Watts,  Long  Edge 

...  16 

George  Stevens,  Dartford 

...  26 

kMiss  White,  Temple ... 

5 

70 

Tot^l  •••  mi 

...  164 

“  Census  of  children  from  one  year  to  twelve  years  : 
Result  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Those  under  five  years 


290 

ii5 


175 
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children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years, 
94  were  being  educated  in  the  National  School 
and  70  in  “  adventure  schools,”  leaving  only 
1 1  who  were  receiving  no  education.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  at  the 
present  day,  of  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  are 
unable  to  write,  and  read  only  with  difficulty,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  in  all  cases  the  education 
was  very  efficient.  A  proposal  was  made  at  this 
time  for  the  erection  of  a  “  Chapel  ”  school  at 
Temple,  the  National  School  premises  being  inade¬ 
quate,  but  the  scheme  seems  to  have  been  dropped. 

In  1873  the  Rector  stated  that  the  attendance  at 
the  National  School  had  increased,  funds  being 
needed  to  provide  a  more  adequate  teaching  staff. 

Some  of  the  “  adventure  schools  ”  continued. 
George  Stevens,  a  one-legged  man,  kept  a  school, 
attended  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  farmers  and  trades¬ 
men,  whom  he  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  book-keeping,  until  in  1891  free  education  gave 
the  death-blow  to  his  institution.  One  or  two  of 
the  small  schools  for  infants  yet  remain  in  the  parish. 

The  last  great  influence,  which  has  perhaps  done 
more  to  change  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of 
country  people  than  any  other  single  factor,  was  the 
introduction  of  railways.  In  1850  the  Great  Western 
Railway  opened  the  line  to  Frome,  and  this  line  has 
since  undergone  improvements  and  extensions.  In 
1856  the  G.  W.  R.  line  from  Warminster  to  Salis¬ 
bury  was  opened. 

The  railway  development  further  encouraged  the 
movement  of  population  to  the  towns.  It  also 
brought  about  a  strong  reaction  of  town  life  on 
country  life.  The  youth  or  maiden  who  left  his 
or  her  native  village  could  easily  return,  and  within 
living  memory  urban  habits  and  fashions  in  dress 
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and  amusements  have  come  down  and  overset  the 
ancient  customs  of  nearly  every  village  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  early  Victorian  personnel  of  Corsley, 
with  their  distinctive  characteristics,  habits,  and 
amusements,  as  remembered  by  the  older  people  of 
the  parish,  before  this  last  disturbing  influence  was 
brought  to  bear. 

The  principal  family  in  the  parish  were  the 
Bartons,  of  Corsley  House,  who  lived  in  a  homely 
way,  farming  their  own  land  and  taking  part  in  the 
incidents  of  rural  life,  whilst  occasionally  entertain¬ 
ing  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  at  a  large  dinner 
or  banquet,  commencing  at  an  early  hour.  Residing 
continually  in  the  parish,  they  lived  in  close  relations 
with  their  humbler  neighbours,  especially  their  own 
employees,  and  many  tales  are  told  of  the  chaff, 
repartee,  and  practical  jokes  which  passed  be¬ 
tween  them.  Harvest  was  the  great  festival  of  the 
year,  when,  the  work  being  concluded,  all  partook  of 
a  generous  feast,  neither  meat  nor  beer  being  stinted. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Fussell,  the  dyer,  was  residing  in  the 
house  he  had  built  at  Sturford  Mead,  with  his  family 
of  twelve  sons  and  daughters.  They  likewise  lived 
quietly,  going  in  very  little  for  show,  and  walking 
to  church,  instead  of  driving  as  was  the  habit  of 
well-to-do  people  in  those  days.  Mr.  Fussell  made 
it  a  rule  that  all  the  men  employed  in  his  dye-works 
should  attend  a  place  of  worship  on  Sundays,  but 
they  were  free  to  choose  among  the  church  and 
chapels  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Taunton,  the  clothier,  of  the  Mill  Farm,  is 
always  spoken  of  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  parish. 
He  employed  probably  forty  hands,  and  if  any  man 
went  to  him  wanting  work  he  would  find  him  a  job 
if  possible.  He  also  ground  corn,  killed  pigs,  made 
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cheese  and  bars  of  soap,  and  he  would  let  his 
poorer  workmen  have  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and  soap 
at  cheap  rates,  this  system  of  “  truck  ”  being  much 
appreciated  by  the  receivers.  But  this  Mr.  Taunton, 
who  was  a  kind  and  a  businesslike  man,  had  children 
who  turned  out  wild.  One  was  accused  of  the  murder 
of  a  Corsley  man,  and  he  fled  to  America,  though 
the  crime  was  never  brought  home  to  him. 

Mr.  Coombs,  the  silk  manufacturer,  had  daughters, 
who,  when  the  factory  was  broken  up,  went  to  live 
with  their  uncle,  Mr.  James  Sainsbury,  at  Sturford 
Cottage.  This  Mr.  Sainsbury  is  said  to  have  been 
a  self-made  man.  He  began  by  buying  a  sack  of 
corn  and  dealing  with  it.  He  then  took  to  riding 
to  Salisbury  market  every  week,  and  eventually  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  left  to 
his  nieces.  He  was  a  very  reserved  man,  holding 
conversation  with  no  one  if  he  could  avoid  it.  He 
“  kept  no  company,”  except  that  once  every  month 
he  gave  a  dinner  to  all  the  people  in  the  parish  who 
had  only  one  leg,  one  arm,  or  one  eye. 

Near  by,  at  Whitbourne  Springs,  in  the  house  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Harry  Ball,  and  formerly  in  all 
probability  the  residence  of  the  Carey  family,  Mr. 
Dredge,  a  very  stout  man,  carried  on  his  malting 
business. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leighs  Green 
lived  Mrs.  Eyers,  who  kept  an  old-fashioned  gig, 
in  which  she  was  driven  every  Sunday  to  the 
Whitbourne  Baptist  Chapel,  taking  the  preacher  back 
to  dinner  with  her.  This  lady  bequeathed  to  the 
chapel  £500. 

Among  the  larger  farmers  were  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Pool  Farm,  and  Mr.  Ball,  of  Church  Farm. 

Big  farmers  in  those  days,  say  some  of  the  old 
people,  did  not  live  as  well  as  working  people  do 
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now.  These  two  farmers  would  drive  or  ride  to 
Warminster  market  every  week,  always  attired  in  a 
smock  frock.  When  driving  they  would  have  wagons 
with  four  horses  and  bells.  Warminster  market  must 
have  presented  a  very  different  appearance  to  the 
markets  of  to-day,  when  every  small  farmer,  and 
many  market  gardeners  and  others,  drive  in  small 
carts,  dressed  in  the  conventional  ready-made  great 
coat  and  bowler  hat. 

At  Corsley  Heath  there  lived  a  blacksmith,  who 
with  his  wife  saved  £1,000  in  twenty  years.  These 
people  would  fatten  a  pig  from  time  to  time,  and 
eat  salt  bacon.  They  never  ate  fresh  meat  more 
than  once  a  week,  though  they  had  no  children  to 
save  for.  One  old  lady  relates  that  it  was  the 
custom  for  working  men  to  take  out  with  them 
half  a  small  loaf  and  a  large  onion  for  their  dinner, 
never  meat  or  cheese.  Breakfast  and  supper  gene¬ 
rally  consisted  of  home-grown  potatoes,  with  a  little 
of  something  to  flavour  it.  Very  little  meat  was 
eaten.  The  period  of  famine  appears  to  have 
taught  a  hard  lesson  in  thrift,  which  was  not 
forgotten  for  more  than  a  generation,  either  by  the 
labourer  whose  wage  was  still  not  more  than  8s.  a 
week,  or  by  the  more  well-to-do  country  people. 

Among  the  notable  characters  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  John  Moody,  a  labourer,  who  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  brought  up  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  one  daughter,  who  is  still  living,  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  assistance  from  the  parish.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  presented  with  a  sum  of  money  in  recognition 
of  this  remarkable  independence,  together  with  a 
book  for  “  religious  and  moral  conduct.”  One  of 
his  sons,  John,  worked  as  a  labourer  for  Farmer  Ball’s 
family  for  over  forty  years.  Another  son,  Robert, 
became  butler  to  the  Bartons,  and  on  his  death  left 
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the  Moody  Charity,  including  the  church  clock,  to 
the  parish.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  first 
John  Moody,  yet  living  in  Corsley,  display  the  same 
extremely  independent  spirit  manifested  by  their 
ancestor* 

There  were  plenty  of  people  with  horses  and  carts 
and  a  great  deal  of  trade  going  on  in  Corsley  in 
early  Victorian  times.  An  elderly  couple  were  able 
in  a  few  minutes  to  recollect  about  ten  men  besides 
the  farmers  who  kept  traps  in  their  young  days,  and 
they  say  that  there  were  many  more,  though  whether 
as  many  as  there  are  to-day  it  is  not  possible  to 
guess. 

There  were  many  gipsies  about,  who  camped  on 
the  remaining  bits  of  waste  land.  These  men  would 
fight  among  themselves  or  with  the  inhabitants  for 
money,  and  murder  was  sometimes  done*  A  certain 
old  Jack  Youdall,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  a  man, 
was  a  “  vagabond  upon  the  earth.”  He  was  allowed 
to  dig  up  a  bit  of  the  waste  land  at  the  lower  side 
of  Corsley  Heath  and  plant  potatoes.  He  used  to 
make  up  people’s  “  banks  ”  for  them,  and  when  his 
daughter,  a  housekeeper,  married  her  master,  she 
was  said  in  a  local  newspaper  to  be  a  “  banker’s 
daughter. 

At  Norton  Common  lived  an  old  lady  mysteriously 
clever  in  curing  wounds,  bruises,  and  sores,  who  was 
visited  by  patients  from  far  and  near. 

The  inhabitants  of  Corsley  had  several  amuse¬ 
ments  early  in  the  century  which  are  now  obsolete. 
A  skittle-ground  used  to  exist  at  Longhedge,  the  gipsy 
fights  have  already  been  noticed,  and  the  great  events 
of  the  year  were  the  Corsley  Fairs.  There  had  been 
one  at  Whitsuntide,  and  one  on  July  27th  from  ancient 
times.  This  latter  used  to  be  held  fairly  recently  at 
Corsley  Heath  on  “  Cock  Heap,”  a  large  artificial 
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mound  which  has  now  disappeared.  Cheese  was 
pitched  here,  and  teams  of  horses  were  brought  to 
be  sold.  There  were  stalls  where  gingerbread  and 
fancy  things  could  be  bought.  There  were  ponies 
for  telling  fortunes,  cheap  jacks,  and  other  shows 
and  amusements.  The  Corsley  fairs  have  now  been 
entirely  dropped. 

One  old  amusement,  which  probably  dates  from 
time  immemorial,  yet  remains .  This  is  a  game  played 
up  Cley  Hill  with  a  ball  and  sticks  on  Palm  Sunday. 

But  though  we  still  find  many  old  people,  with 
the  old  ideas  and  old  tales  of  the  past,  though  many 
ancient  superstitions  yet  linger  on  half -concealed 
among  the  population,  though  many  of  the  young 
people  who  remain  are  true  children  of  their  parents, 
conservative  in  ideas  and  habits,  yet  the  youth  of 
Corsley  as  it  grows  up  tends  more  and  more  to 
assimilate  to  the  modes  of  thought  and  habit  of  the 
dweller  in  towns,  and  the  more  energetic,  unless 
withheld  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  master  of 
a  small  farm  or  gardening  business,  continue  to 
migrate  to  districts  where  their  urbanised  tastes  may 
be  gratified. 

What,  however,  Corsley  has  lost  in  picturesqueness 
it  has  undoubtedly  gained  in  solid  comfort  ;  and 
with  an  extension  of  educational  methods  better 
adapted  to  foster  a  taste  for  rural  life,  with  fuller 
prospects  in  the  future  for  those  who  remain  on  the 
land,  and  with  ever  increasing  facilities  for  bringing 
the  more  varied,  more  exciting,  or  more  intellectual 
life  of  the  towns  into  the  country  districts,  a  reac¬ 
tion  against  emigration  to  the  towns,  or  a  counter 
current  of  emigration  into  the  country,  some  indi¬ 
cations  of  which  are  already  discernible,  may  set  in, 
and  an  increasing  number  of  people  may  find  that 
this  parish,  with  its  healthy  climate  and  its  singularly 
beautiful  scenery,  is,  after  all,  a  good  place  to  live  in. 


PART  II 

CORSLEY  IN  THE  PRESENT 
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CHAPTER  IX 

INTRODUCTION— METHOD  OF  INQUIRY  * 

The  following  description  of  life  in  Corsley  is  based 
on  the  results  of  systematic  inquiries,  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  others  who  were  able  to  furnish 
the  desired  information.  Before  giving  the  conclu¬ 
sions,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the  nature  and 
method  of  the  investigation.  The  bulk  of  the  in¬ 
formation  was  collected  by  a  house-to-house  inquiry 
in  November  and  December,  1905,  and  the  first  weeks 
of  January,  1906.  During  these  visits  the  following 
form  was  filled  up,  so  far  as  possible,  for  nearly 
every  household,  from  information  given  by  the 
householder,  his  wife,  or  one  of  his  children. 

1.  Name. 

2.  Age. 

3.  Place  of  birth. 

4.  Occupation. 

5.  Name  of  employer  (or  state  if  on  own  account). 

6.  Wife’s  name. 

7.  Wife’s  place  of  birth. 

8.  Father’s  name. 

9.  Father’s  occupation. 
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io.  Father’s  place  of  birth. 

n.  Paternal  grandfather’s  name. 

12.  Paternal  grandfather’s  occupation. 

13.  Paternal  grandfather’s  place  of  birth. 

14.  Maternal  grandfather’s  name. 

15.  Maternal  grandfather’s  occupation. 

16.  Maternal  grandfather’s  place  of  birth. 

17.  Names  and  sex  of  all  children  born,  and  date  of  birth  ;  mark¬ 
ing  those  which  are  still  living ;  and  trade  or  occupation  of  those 
who  have  left  school. 

18.  Have  any  of  your  children  left  the  parish  ?  and  if  so,  state 
where  they  went  to,  and  what  occupation  they  are  following. 

19.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  that  you  occupy  ? 

20.  Does  any  one  else,  and  if  so,  who,  dwell  in  the  house  ? 

21.  If  occupying  land  state  the  number  of  acres. 

22.  If  employer,  state  occupation  and  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed,  men,  women,  and  young  people. 

Towards  the  end  of  1905  a  second  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  various  house¬ 
holds.  Several  reports  were  obtained  for  most  of 
the  families,  care  being  taken  in  each  case  to  ques¬ 
tion  persons  likely  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  to  have 
no  personal  interest  in  concealing  or  exaggerating 
the  facts.  The  inquiry  as  to  earnings  was  somewhat 
difficult,  and  this  investigation  was  spread  over  a 
whole  year,  from  the  winter  of  1905  —  6  to  the  winter 
of  1906 — 7.  Information  was  obtained  in  three 
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ways.  In  the  first  instance,  employers  were  usually 
approached.  When  willing  to  give  information  at  all, 
some  of  these  stated  fully  the  wages  and  all  extras 
which  they  gave  ;  others  stated  only  a  sum,  without 
explanation  as  to  whether  this  was  money  wage,  or 
the  real  wage  including  all  extras,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  what  estimation  they  made  for  a  cottage,  beer, 
or  other  extras  given  ;  some,  again,  refused  definite 
information,  but  stated  that  they  paid  “  about  ”  so 
much.  Further  inquiry  revealed  a  strong  tendency 
amongst  some  of  the  employers  to  estimate  the  extras 
given  at  a  rather  liberal  rate.  When,  therefore,  an 
employer  stated  that  a  man  was  paid  “  about  ”  so 
much,  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  was  not  the 
exact  wage  given,  but  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  observed  tendency,  it  was  probable  that  the  man 
received  a  little  less. 

Secondly,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  earnings 
have  been  ascertained  from  labourers  or  their  wives. 
These  were  not,  as  a  rule,  directly  questioned,  but 
in  many  cases  the  information  was  volunteered,  and 
persons  keeping  a  diary  of  their  food  were  paid  a 
small  sum,  in  return  for  which  they  were  usually 
quite  willing  to  answer  any  inquiries.  Two  ten¬ 
dencies  were  noticed  among  wage -earners  in  regard 
to  giving  information  as  to  their  incomes.  Firstly, 
some  of  the  more  independent  were  unwilling  to 
reveal  their  income  at  all.  Secondly,  those  people, 
especially  the  women  and  housekeepers,  who  were 
anxious  to  participate  in  public  or  private  charities, 
were  sometimes  inclined  to  understate  it,  either  by 
omitting  some  of  the  extras  given  by  employers,  or 
by  mis-stating  the  money  wage.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  women  were  sometimes 
ignorant  of  the  exact  weekly  sum  received  by  their 
husbands,  though  the  amount  retained  as  pocket- 
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money  by  married  men  in  Corsley  is  not  usually 
large,  and  is  generally  kept  with  the  approval  of  the 
wife. 

Thirdly,  in  addition  to  these  two  sources,  valuable 
help  was  given  by  a  person  who  knew  the  parish 
intimately,  and  could  give  information  as  to  the 
wages,  in  money  and  kind,  of  the  large  majority  of 
wage -earners  in  Corsley. 

All  these  sources  of  information  were  liable  to 
more  or  less  error,  and  at  first  sight  the  results' 
appeared  to  be  in  disagreement.  A  closer  scrutiny, 
however,  showed  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
apparent  discrepancies  were  usually  fully  accounted  for 
by  the  omission  or  over-estimation  of  the  extras  given. 
These  have  been  generally  ascertained,  and  allowed 
for  at  the  rate  as  given  in  the  section  on  Labourers, 
in  Chapter  X.,  so  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  has 
been  possible  to  estimate  the  real  wage  and  money 
wage  of  nearly  all  the  workers  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  margin  of  doubt  in  most  cases 
being  nil  or  very  small.  In  a  very  few  cases  hope¬ 
lessly  contradictory  information  has  been  received, 
owing  mainly  to  confusion  of  names  in  a  parish  where 
most  of  the  people  are  related  to  one  another,  and 
possibly  in  one  or  two  instances  in  consequence  of  a 
wish  to  mislead.  But  the  earnings  of  these  men 
have  been  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  other  workers 
of  the  same  class  and  about  the  same  ability  in  the 
parish.  These  doubtful  instances  are  in  any  case 
too  few  to  appreciably  affect  statistical  results,  though 
if  wrongly  estimated  the  family  may  not  have  been 
placed  in  the  right  economic  class  in  the  chapters 
on  Poverty. 

The  family  budgets  were  collected  at  various  dates 
during  1906  and  1907,  and  notes  as  to  diet  were 
also  taken  while  the  other  inquiries  were  being  carried 
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on.  The  diaries  of  food  were  kept  in  prepared  copy¬ 
books  by  some  member  of  the  family,  usually  one  of 
the  children,  or  the  mother.  The  person  keeping  the 
diary  was  requested  to  write  down  after  each  meal 
what  had  been  put  on  the  table,  and  a  small  sum 
was  paid  for  the  trouble.  Frequent  calls  were  usually 
paid  to  the  houses  to  see  that  particulars  were  being 
carefully  entered  at  the  time.  In  most  cases  the 
mother  also  gave  an  account  of  her  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditure  for  each  week. 

Inquiries  were  made  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  as 
to  religion,  friendly  societies,  insurance,  amusements, 
and  many  other  things.  In  the  autumn  of  1907  sup¬ 
plementary  information  was  sought  on  various  points, 
including  women’s  earnings,  medical  attendance,  and 
rents . 

Though  the  investigation  has  been  spread  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  the  result  may  be  considered  a 
picture  of  Corsley  in  1905-6,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  information  was  obtained.  It  is  not  probable 
that  any  appreciable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
particular  departments  on  which  information  was 
obtained  later,  for  such  changes,  had  they  recently 
occurred,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  remarked  on. 
To  obviate  confusion,  when  necessarily  omitting  all 
names,  each  household  in  the  parish  was  allotted  a 
number.  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  any  sort  of  order 
in  numbering  which  could  assist  in  establishing  the 
identification  of  any  particular  household.  In  the 
section  on  Character,  in  the  diaries  of  food,  and  other 
parts  where  separate  households  are  referred  to,  this 
index  number  is  given,  each  household  being  always 
identified  by  the  same  number. 

In  order  to  avoid  identification  and  to  obtain 
statistical  results  the  households  have  been  divided 
into  groups  under  the  heading  of  their  occupations. 
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Some  arbitrary  classification  was,  however,  necessary; 
to  include  people  such  as  the  lime-burner  and  the 
road -mender.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  these  men, 
there  were  only  one  or  two  of  a  class  they  have  been 
included  in  a  group  earning  similar  wages,  and  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  so  included. 

The  whole  inquiry  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
willingness  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  displayed 
to  give  the  desired  information,  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  clear  to  them  that  the  names  of  present  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  be  treated  confidentially  and  that  the 
inquiry  was  only  being  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  describing  their  parish  as  an  example  of  rural  life. 


CHAPTER  X 

WHO  THE  CORSLEY  PEOPLE  ARE  AND  HOW  THEY 

GET  A  LIVING 

The  geographical  position  of  Corsley  has  been 
described  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Part  I.,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  population  is  scattered  over  the 
area  of  3,056  acres  in  a  number  of  hamlets  and 
scattered  homesteads,  being  most  thickly  congregated 
in  the  westerly  and  southerly  districts .  We  must  now 
consider  the  people  who  inhabit  these  lonely  houses 
or  more  sociable  hamlets.  When  the  last  census  was 
taken  in  1901  there  were  824  persons  in  Corsley. 
In  the  winter  of  1905-6  the  population  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  220  households.  The  occupations  of 
the  heads  of  these  households  may  be  roughly 
classified  as  follows  : 


Agriculture 

•  •  • 

Per  cent. 

577 

Trades... 

•  •  • 

4*5 

Artisans 

•  •  • 

n*3 

Miscellaneous  ... 

•  •  • 

157 

Women  living  without  a  male  relation 

io*8 

Total 

•  M 

§  •  • 

IOO'O 

Any  accurate  analysis  is  rendered  wellnigh  im¬ 
possible  by  the  fact  that  in  Corsley  it  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  each  man  to  depend  on  one 
source  of  income  alone.  To  take  an  example,  one 
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inhabitants  hold  three  public  offices  under  the 
central  government  and  local  governing  bodies, 
besides  following  the  occupations  of  farmer  and  also 
of  timber-haulier  and  coal -merchant.  The  public- 
house  keepers  are  all  either  farmers  or  artisans. 
Artisans  are  sometimes  also  small  farmers.  Lastly, 
gardening  is  a  source  of  income  in  Corsley  which 
is  difficult  to  estimate  for  individual  cases.  Most 
labourers  add  to  their  earnings  by  selling  garden 
produce,  and  the  market  gardeners  range  between 
people  having  no  other  source  of  income  and  the 
labourer  working  regularly  at  full  time  for  another 
employer,  with  such  imperceptible  gradations  that  it  is 
often  impossible  to  guess  whether  the  living  is  made 
principally  from  the  garden  or  from  the  wage.  The 
following  is  an  attempt  at  classification,  including 
each  man  under  what  appears  to  be  his  most  important 
occupation.  All  working  as  artisans  are  included  as 
such.  All  farmers,  not  artisans,  are  grouped  under 
this  heading.  In  this  classification,  therefore,  the 
publicans,  of  whom  there  are  five,  are  not  mentioned, 
but  are  included  as  artisans  or  farmers.  There  are 
in  reality  a  few  more  farmers  included  among  the 
unoccupied  or  the  artisans,  a  few  coal-hauliers  and 
traders  classed  as  farmers,  and  many  more  market 
gardeners  who  have  some  other  source  of  income, 
regular  or  occasional. 

With  these  qualifications  the  occupations  of  the 
householders  are  as  follows  :  The  rector  (Church 
of  England),  i  Congregational  minister  ;  3  private 
gentlemen  (migrated  to  parish  since  1890)  ;  1  re¬ 
tired  estate  agent  ;  1  schoolmaster  ;  32  farmers, 

including  all  grades  ;  10  market  gardeners, 

marketers  or  gardeners,  with  no  other  occupation  ; 
7  head  gardeners,  coachmen,  and  grooms  ;  1 

thatcher  ;  1  woodman  with  high  earnings  ;  2  dairy- 
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men  earning  over  £i  ;  72  labourers  (including 

carters,  agricultural  or  other,  cowmen  and  dairy¬ 
men  earning  less  than  £1,  a  shepherd,  woodman, 
under-gamekeepers,  a  roadman,  a  mason’s  labourer, 
under-gardeners,  a  worker  at  the  limekiln,  and  men 
who  work  at  malting  in  winter  and  do  casual  labour 
in  summer)  ;  1  warrener  ;  3  shopkeepers  ;  1  coal 

and  timber  merchant,  having  no  other  occupation  ; 
2  shoemakers  ;  1  “  naturalist  ”  ;  1  builder  and 

wheelwright,  large  employer  of  labour  ;  1  plumber 

and  builder,  large  employer  of  labour  ;  9  wheel¬ 
wrights  or  carpenters  ;  1  sawyer  ;  2  plumbers  ;  4 

masons  ;  1  plasterer  and  tiler  ;  2  painters  or 

glaziers  ;  3  blacksmiths  ;  3  brickmakers  ;  1  com¬ 
mercial  traveller  ;  1  assistant  clerk  of  works  ;  1 

police-constable  ;  1  platelayer,  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way  ;  1  worker  in  Westbury  Iron-works  ;  1  worker 

in  cloth  factory,  Frome  ;  12  persons  retired  with 

means  (including  a  house  decorator,  a  ’bus -driver, 
an  engineer  and  publican,  a  shopkeeper,  2  farmers, 
a  head  gardener,  a  shoemaker  and  factory  hand, 
a  shoemaker,  a  policeman,  and  a  signalman  ;  these, 
with  the  exception  of  1  farmer  and  1  shoemaker, 
spent  their  working  lives  elsewhere)  ;  5  labourers 

retired  ;  1  labourer  ill  ;  1  retired  schoolmaster  ; 

1  retired  mole-catcher  ;  2  retired  market-gardeners  ; 
1  plasterer  out  of  work  ;  24  women  householders 

who  have  no  male  wage -earner  living  with  them. 
There  are  in  all  38  households  whose  head  is  a 
woman  ;  but  14  of  these  women  having  a  son  pr 
other  male  wage -earning  relative  residing  with  them, 
their  households  have  been  included  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  the  male  relations’  occupation  in  the  above 
classification. 

The  occupations  of  the  24  women  without  male 
relations  living  with  them  are  as  follows  :  Seven 
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living  on  private  means,  i  farmer  and  coal -haulier, 
3  laundresses,  2  who  keep  a  shop  and  also  take  in 
sewing  or  other  work  of  some  description,  2  charing 
and  washing,  2  widows  kept  by  children,  7  occa¬ 
sional  jobs  and  miscellaneous,  including  4  who  have 
poor  relief. 

Farmers . 

The  main  part  of  the  land  of  Corsley  is  now  laid 
down  to  grass,  and  the  majority  of  farms  are  chiefly 
or  entirely  dairy  farms. 

In  1904  out  of  3,056  acres  only  512  were  returned 
to  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  as  arable,  viz.  : 

Under  crops  and  bare  fallow...  ...  361  acres. 

Under  clover  and  rotation  grasses  ...  15 1  „ 

Total  arable  land  ...  ...  512  „ 


But  as  returns  are  made  in  each  case  under  the 
parish  where  the  farmer  resides,  though  his  land 
may  lie  partly  in  an  adjoining  parish,  and  as  no 
returns  are  made  by  holders  of  less  than  one  acre, 
the  actual  area  of  arable  may  be  estimated  at  any¬ 
where  between  500  and  550  acres.1 

This  is,  roughly  speaking,  one -sixth  of  the  total 
area.  An  indefinite  area  is  covered  by  homesteads, 
280  acres  or  upwards  by  woods,  and  the  remainder 
is  pasture  or  grass. 

A  considerable  amount  of  milk  is  sent  from  the 
dairy  farms  to  London  all  the  year  round.  Some 
is  sold  to  the  United  Dairies  Factory  in  Frome. 
Milk  is  also  sold  in  small  quantities  and  is  easily 
obtainable  in  the  parish,  but  it  is  said  that  good 
butter  is  now  hard  to  get  locally.  On  some  of  the 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Mr.  Lewis  P.  Bunn, 
Inland  Revenue  officer. 
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farms  cheeses  are  made  in  summer  and  butter  in 
winter. 

There  is  some  cattle -rearing.  Pigs  and  poultry 
are  frequently  kept. 

The  size  of  farms  varies  from  454  acres  down  to 
3  acres,  the  smaller  farmers  merging  sometimes  into 
market  gardeners.  The  market  gardeners  often  have 
a  second  occupation,  and  most  of  the  cottagers  do 
a  little  market  gardening  ;  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  draw  distinct  lines  between  the  different  sections 
of  people  who  rent  or  own  land  for  productive 
purposes,  though  under  the  heading  of  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  we  have  to  include  people  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale,  some  being  among 
the  most  important  of  the  parishioners  and  employers 
and  others  being  actually  in  receipt  of  poor  relief. 

Again,  some  of  the  farmers,  both  large  and  small, 
have  a  second  occupation  ;  among  them  are  pub¬ 
licans,  coal -hauliers,  artisans,  a  carrier,  a  postmaster, 
a  postman,  a  man  who  undertakes  miscellaneous  jobs 
such  as  pig-killing,  a  sexton,  a  small  baker,  and  a 
pensioner. 

It  is  thought  that  thirty-four  who  call  themselves 
farmers  may  fairly  be  classified  under  this  heading,! 
at  least  twelve  of  these  have  a  second  occupation  or 
source  of  income. 

Five  of  these  have  over  100  acres  of  land. 

Four  between  50  and  100  acres. 

Seven  between  25  and  50  acres,  twelve  between  10  and  25  acres. 

Four  under  io  acres. 

Of  three  particulars  have  not  been  ascertained. 

Some  particulars  of  each  of  these  farms  will  give 
the  best  idea  of  the  agriculture  of  Corsley.  No 
farmer  not  residing  in  Corsley  has  been  included,  and 
gentlemen  who  do  a  little  farming  are  also  omitted. 

*  On  p.  106  only  32  have  been  classified  as  farmers,  but  in  this  list 
we  include  2  who  are  there  classed  as  artisans. 
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No. 

No. 

Acres. 

I 

Nature  of  Farm. 

No.  Men  and  Boys 
employed,  in¬ 
cluding  Sons  or 
other  Relatives. 

102 

454 

Arable  and  grass.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  sold 
Frome  and  Warminster  markets.  Calves 
reared.  Sheep.  Butter-making.  Some¬ 
times  milk  sold 

10  regular. 

741 

327 

IDairy  . . .  •••  •••  ••• 

— 

93 

255 

25  acres  arable,  the  rest  grass.  Dairy.  Milk 
sold  in  London.  Grow  enough  wheat  to 
supply  own  straw,  and  roots  for  own  supply. 

7 

75 

224 

80  acres  arable,  the  rest  grass.  Dairy. 
Cheese-making,  summer,  Milk  sold  in 
London  in  winter.  Wheat,  barley,  peas, 
and  beans  sold  Warminster  and  Frome 
Markets  ...  ...  ...  ••• 

7 

87 

195 

70  acres  arable,  the  rest  grass.  Cows,  horses, 
pigs,  poultry.  Milk  sold  to  United 
Dairies  Factory,  Frome,  and  in  the 
parish.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  swedes,  &c., 
sold  Frome  and  Warminster  markets 

5 

86 

90 

5  acres  arable,  rest  pasture.  Dairy.  Cheese¬ 
making  summer.  Butter-making  winter. 
Both  sold  at  Frome.  Pigs  and  chickens. 

1 

85 

83 

•  ••  •••  •••  •  •  •  ••• 

2 

IOI 

80 

Dairy,  &c. 

3 

89 

48 

Dairy.  Cheese-making  summer.  Sometimes 
make  butter.  Sometimes  sell  milk. 
Poultry,  especially  turkeys 

2 

82 

47 

Chiefly  arable,  but  also  dairy 

— 

76 

45 

Dairy.  Cheese-making  summer.  Butter¬ 
making  winter.  Poultry  and  pigs 

1 

791 

77 

3 

103 

39 

Dairy.  Cheese  -  making  —  cheeses  sold  to 
dealers  •••  •••  ...  ••• 

1 

78 

28 

Dairy  ...  ...  ...  ...  « 

None. 

gS2 

26 

Dairy.  Butter-making.  Milk  sold  in  parish 

2 

90 

19+?3 

Dairy.  Milk  sold  to  Frome  factory.  Pigs 
and  poultry.  Some  arable,  where  corn 
and  roots  for  the  cattle  are  grown 

1  regularly. 

954 

18 

None. 

1  Also  publican.  2  Also  postmaster,  coal  and  timber  merchant,  &c. 

3  Unknown  amount  in  another  parish.  4  Also  carrier,  &c. 
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No. 

No. 

Acres. 

Nature  of  Farm. 

No.  Men  and  Boys 
employed,  in¬ 
cluding  Sons  or 
other  Relatives. 

84 

17 

Dairy.  About  12  cows  kept  in  summer  and 
10  in  winter.  Poultry  and  turkeys.  Rear 
upwards  of  200  chickens  and  50  turkeys, 
besides  ducks  and  geese.  Butter  and 
eggs  sent  to  London.  Dealer  in  calves 
and  pigs  ...  •••  ...  ... 

771 

17 

Dairy  •••  •••  •••  •  •  •  ••• 

I  Man  2  hours 
daily. 

928 

— 

Dairy,  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

2  regularly. 

97 

I3+?1 * 3 

Dairy  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

2 

1694 

14 

•  ••  •  •  •  •••  •••  IM 

None. 

96s 

13 

Dairy  ...  ...  •••  ••• 

None. 

816 

13 

Arable.  Corn  and  vegetables,  sold  to  market 
gardeners  locally,  who  carry  it  to  Frome. 
Pigs  and  poultry 

1 

112 

13 

Dairy.  Poultry.  Butter  merchant  (buys  butter 
in  the  market  and  sells  in  Corsley) 

None. 

83 

13 

Dairy  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

1 

88 

II 

Dairy.  Poultry  and  market  garden 

None  regularly. 

9i 

II 

Market  garden.  Two  or  three  cows. 

Poultry 

None  regularly. 

80 

9l 

A  few  cows.  Butter  -  making.  Poultry. 
Butter  fetched  by  Frome  purchaser. 
Eggs  sold  to  local  marketer 

None. 

99 

8 

•  ••  Ml  Ml  •••  ••• 

None. 

I957 

7i 

Two  or  three  cows.  £  acre  arable  ... 

None. 

00 

O 

hH 

3 

Cows.  Poultry  ... 

None. 

949 

' 

Dairy  (50  cows).  Cheese-making  —  cheeses 
sold  to  dealer  at  Yeovil.  Winter,  milk 
sold  in  London 

1 

h* 

00 

M 

O 

47 

Dairy  •  •  •  •••  •••  •  •  • 

2  (no  male  in 
family.) 

1  Also  does  odd  jobs,  such  as  pig-killing. 

8  Also  coal  haulier  and  timber  merchant. 

3  Unknown  quantity  in  another  parish. 

4  Also  artisan.  5  Pensioner.  6  Sub-postman  and  sexton. 

7  Also  baker.  8  Also  brickmaker  and  labourer. 

9  Dairyman,  rents  the  cows.  10  Also  coal  and  timber  hauliers. 
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Coal  Hauliers  and  Timber  Merchants. 

Four  of  the  farmers  are  also  coal  hauliers  and 
timber  merchants.  There  are  besides  these  at  least 
two  other  coal  and  timber  jmerchants  in  Corsley. 
These  people  are  the  successors  of  the  wagoners  who 
in  the  olden  times  carried  the  corn  from  the  renowned 
Warminster  market  to  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  returned, 
via  Radstock,  where  they  loaded  up  with  coal. 

They  now  carry  timber  from  the  Longleat  estate 
to  the  collieries  and  return  with  coal. 

One  of  these  people  hauls  the  Longleat  coal  supply, 
another  carries  coal  to  Warminster,  a  third  supplies 
Corsley  House,  a  fourth  supplies  the  villagers,  going 
round  with  small  quantities,  a  fifth  resides  in  Chap- 
manslade,  and  probably  supplies  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  parish. 

Market  Gardeners  and  Marketers. 

Many  of  the  cottagers  do  some  market  gardening 
to  supplement  their  wage -earnings,  but  besides  these 
and  two  or  three  who  have  been  counted  among  the 
farmers  there  are  ten  or  more  men,  not  always  heads 
of  households,  who  make  a  living  mainly  by  market 
gardening  or  marketing. 

These  include  men  with  a  few  acres  and  some 
capital  and  people  who  have  fallen  back  on  this  occu¬ 
pation  owing  to  the  failure  of  other  sources  of  income. 
If  a  man  loses  an  arm,  becomes  rheumatic,  or  in  any 
way  is  so  disabled  as  to  have  difficulty  in  finding  an 
employer  as  an  agricultural  labourer,  he  cultivates 
his  garden,  perhaps  manages  to  obtain  a  horse  and 
cart,  builds  himself  a  rough  stable  of  corrugated  iron 
and  some  pigstyes,  and,  working  with  his  wife, 
manages  to  make  a  hard  living,  probably  being  re¬ 
duced  to  dependence  in  his  old  age. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  small  capitalist,  often  a 
labourer  who  has  saved  money,  invests  it  in  a  market 
garden  or  small  farm,  and  makes  a  good  thing  of  it, 
thereby  raising  himself  in  the  social  scale. 

The  most  important  of  these  people,  and  such  as 
have  no  other  source  of  income,  are  included  in  the 
following  table,  which,  however,  is  not  exhaustive. 
Some  of  the  lesser  people,  not  sole  earners  in  the 
family,  are  picked  at  random  as  examples. 


No. 

Size  of  Holding. 

Remarks. 

Men  Employed. 

113 

6  acres. 

Vegetables.  Pigs  and  poultry.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  in  family  fifty  years. 
Horse  and  cart  to  take  produce 
to  market. 

I 

Il8 

Big  garden 
and  allotment. 

Has  horse  and  cart  and  goes  to 
market  Saturdays.  Occasional 
labourer  for  other  people.  Wife 
takes  in  washing 

None. 

114 

— 

Horse  and  cart.  Does  some  carrier’s 
work  as  well  as  market  gardening. 

None. 

117 

Two  gardens. 

Wife  nurse. 

None.  Son 
[sometimes. 

Il6 

Garden  and 
£  acre. 

Market  garden.  Pigs.  Poultry. 
Horse  and  cart,  does  some  car¬ 
rier’s  work,  but  no  marketing  for 
others. 

None. 

115 

6  acres  (?) 

Horse  and  cart.  Market  gardener 
and  carrier. 

None. 

III 

Large  garden. 

Market  gardeners  and  marketers  for 
other  people.  Walk  in  with  basket. 
Poor  relief. 

None. 

72 

About  1  acre. 

Market  gardening.  Pony  and  cart. 
Living  with  father,  who  is  pen¬ 
sioner. 

None. 

24 

About  50 
poles. 

Market  gardening.  Mainly  mar¬ 

keters — collect  eggs,  butter,  &c., 
from  farmers,  &c.,  and  sell  in 
Frome.  Horse  and  cart.  Head 
of  household  a  wage  -  earning 
labourer. 

[Continued  on 
next  page.  ] 
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No. 

1 

Size  of  Holding. 

Remarks. 

Men  Employed. 

190 

Allotment 
and  garden. 

Old  woman.  Grows  fruit.  Son  a 
labourer. 

None. 

207 

10  acres  (?). 

Market  gardener.  Horse  and  cart. 

Occasionally 
a  man. 

I09 

acres. 

Horse  and  cart.  Also  blacksmith. 

Occasionally 
a  man. 

The  business  of  marketing  is  frequently  carried 
on  with  that  of  market  gardening,  but  there  are  also 
people,  mostly  women,  who  follow  this  business  solely. 
The  marketers  range  from  capitalists  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  or  wagon,  to  old  women  who  walk  to  Frome 
with  a  basket  and  hawk  the  produce  from  door  to 
door.  The  marketers  collect  butter  and  eggs,  fruit 
and  vegetables  from  farmers  and  others,  paying 
little  less  than  market  price,  and  carry  these  goods 
to  customers  or  the  markets  in  Frome  or  Warminster. 

In  Warminster  these  people  are  allowed  to  hawk 
without  a  licence.  In  Frome  they  pay,  with  baskets, 
2s .  6d.,  with  a  donkey  5s.,  and  with  a  horse  and  cart 
7s.  6d.  per  annum  for  the  right  to  hawk  from  door 
to  door. 

Marketers,  besides  taking  Corsley  produce  to 
market,  bring  in  supplies  for  Corsley  people.  One 
marketer,  included  in  the  list  of  farmers,  buys  butter 
at  the  market  and  sells  it  in  this  parish,  for  though 
a  considerable  amount  of  butter  is  made  in  Corsley, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  locally. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  besides  well-to-do  people 
who  keep  a  carriage  or  pony-cart,  and  about  thirty 
farmers  with  holdings  of  three  acres  upwards,  who 
keep  a  horse  or  pony,  there  are  at  least  twenty  men 
with  a  pony  or  horse  and  cart.  These  include  a  few 
tradesmen,  such  as  builders,  coal  hauliers,  and  shop- 
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keepers,  but  are  mainly  cottagers.  Probably  fifty- 
five  is  an  under-estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
keeping  a  horse  or  pony  and  cart,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  Corsley 
households  have  a  “  trap  ”  of  some  description  to 
drive  about  the  country. 


Labourers. 

The  majority  of  labourers  are  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  include  carters,  cowmen,  woodmen,  a' 
shepherd,  and  under -gardeners,  as  well  as  general 
labourers  ;  and  for  convenience  a  few  others,  such 
as  under-keepers,  road  labourers,  a  lime -burner,  and 
a  mason’s  labourer,  have  been  included  in  the 
group. 

The  money  wages  of  the  majority  of  wage -earners 
in  the  parish,  whether  householders  or  subsidiary 
earners,  have  been  carefully  ascertained,  every  effort 
being  made  to  check  inaccuracies,  either  accidental 
or  intentional,  in  information  given,  by  supplementary 
evidence. 

The  extra  payments  given  to  agricultural  labourers 
in  money  or  kind  have  also  been  inquired  into.  These 
consist  mainly  of  house  and  garden  rent  free,  harvest 
money,  and  beer  or  ale  daily  )  also  in  a  few  cases 
milk  or  meals  are  given. 

These  have  been  estimated  at  fixed  rates  as 
follows  : 


House  and  garden  ... 

Beer  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Harvest  money,  where  amount  given  is 
not  stated,  £2  12s.  or 


s.  d. 

1  6  per  week 
1  0  »  » 

1  0  »  » 


Some  of  the  cottages  and  gardens  are,  no  doubt, 
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worth  more  than  is.  6d.,  but  a  special  assessment 
in  each  case  was  not  found  practicable. 

In  certain  cases  farmers  give  is.  a  week  extra 
above  the  usual  wage  instead  of  beer  ;  this  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  the  commonly  accepted  value,  and 
is.  has  been  taken  for  beer  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
given,  though  in  fact  the  amount  given  by  different 
employers  varies. 

In  many  cases  the  amount  of  harvest  money  given 
has  been  ascertained.  Where  this  has  not  been  done 
£2  1 2s .,  or  is.  per  week,  has  been  taken,  this  being 
a  mean  between  sums  given  in  ascertained  cases. 

In  the  case  of  milk  the  market  value  of  the  amount 
given,  or  3d.  per  quart,  is  allowed. 

Carters. 

There  are  eighteen  carters,  sixteen  of  whom  may 
be  considered  to  be  earning  full  men’s  wages. 

The  normal  carter’s  wage  is  15s. 

No.  of  Men.  Money  Wage.  No.  of  Men.  Real  Wage. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

2 

18 

O 

I 

20 

6 

I 

16 

O 

I 

T9 

0 

7 

15 

O 

I 

17 

6 

4 

14 

O 

4 

17 

0 

2 

13 

O 

2 

16 

6 

2 

10 

O 

5 

16 

0 

1 

15 

6 

i 

15 

0 

1 

10 

6 

1 

10 

0 

Omitting  the  two  who  earn  10s.,  which  is  not  the 
wage  of  a  full-grown,  able-bodied  man,  the  average 
money  wage  for  the  sixteen  men  is  15s.;  the  average 
real  wage  for  the  sixteen  men  is  16s.  9d. 
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Dairymen . 

Two  dairymen  who  receive  more  than  £i  a  week 
real  wages  are  not  counted  among  labourers. 

A  third  included  below  receives  rather  more  than 
the  average  cowman. 


Cowmen. 

There  are  io  cowmen.  Their  normal  money  wage 
is  13s.  or  14s.,  6  out  of  10  receiving  this  amount. 


No.  of  Men. 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 


Money  Wage, 
s.  d. 

16  O 
15  o 
14  O 
13  o 

12  O 


No.  of  Men. 

I 

1 

2 
I 
I 

1 

2 
I 


Real  Wage, 
s.  d. 
18  O 
1 7  6 
17  o 
16  o 

15  O 

14  6 
14  o 
13  o 


The  average  money  wage  is  nearly  13s.  lid., 
the  average  real  wage  15s.  7d. 

Agricultural  Labourers. 

(1  road  labourer,  1  worker  at  the  limekiln,  and 
1  keeper’s  labourer  are  included.) 

The  parish  contains  37  agricultural  labourers  regu¬ 
larly  employed,  1  road  labourer,  1  keeper’s  labourer, 
1  labourer  at  the  limekiln,  and  6  boys  or  lads  em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture. 

The  normal  labourer’s  wage  is  14s.  or  15s. 

Out  of  27  labourers  whose  earnings  have  been 
ascertained,  two -thirds  receive  one  of  these  sums — 
i.e .,  11  get  15s.  and  7  get  14s.  More  than  half  the 
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* 

labourers  in  receipt  of  15s.  are  given  beer  as  well  ; 
in  the  other  cases  the  wage  is  nominally  14s.  and 
is.  extra  in  lieu  of  beer. 


No.  of  Men. 

Money  Wage. 

No.  of  Men.  Real  Wage. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

II 

15  O 

2 

17 

0 

7 

14  O 

6 

16 

6 

5 

13  O 

6 

16 

0 

3 

I2S.  tO  I3S. 

2 

15 

6 

according  to  season 

2 

15 

0 

1 

IO  O 

1 

14 

6 

J3 

unknown 

3 

14 

0 

1 

13 

6 

1 

13 

0 

. 

3 

12 

6 

13 

unknown 

The  average  money  wage 

of  the 

27  men 

is  nearly 

13s.  lid.  ; 

the  average  real 

wage 

is  15s.  3 

id. 

If  we  divide  the  27  into 

2  groups,  the 

first  in- 

eluding  the 

18  men  with  a 

wage 

of  14s. 

or  15s., 

the  second 

the  9  men  with  lower  wages,  we  get  the 

following  results  : 


s.  d. 

Group  i. — Average  money  wage  ...  ...  14  7 

Average  real  wage  ...  ...  ...  16  1*2 


These  1 8  men  are  working  for  farmers  or 
employers  resident  in  the  parish. 

s.  d. 

Group  2. — Average  money  wage  ...  ...  12  6 

Average  real  wage  ...  ...  ...  13  4^ 


The  striking  fact  of  this  group  is  that  though  the 
money  wage  is  exceptionally  low  they  receive  very 
little  addition  in  kind.  This  appears  still  more 
forcibly  if  we  omit  the  ninth,  an  old  man  working 
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for  a  farmer  at  ios.  a  week,  who  receives  con¬ 
siderable  additions,  such  as  a  roomy  house  which 
shelters  a  large  adult  wage-earning  family.  The 
rule  has  been  followed  of  reckoning  this  at  is.  6d., 
though  it  is  worth  more,  but  even  so  this  man  brings 
down  the  average  of  the  money  wage,  and  raises  that 
of  real  earnings  in  the  group. 

The  other  eight  men  receive  13s.  in  the  summer, 
but  three  of  them  probably  have  their  wage  reduced 
to  12s.  in  winter. 

This  group  includes  the  road -mender  and  other 
workers  for  employers  not  resident  in  the  parish, 
who,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  receive  no  extras 
whatsoever.  ' 

About  half  are  in  an  employment  which 
offers  some  advantages  over  that  of  small  farmers, 
such  as  less  supervision  and  easiness  of  work.  In 
certain  cases,  too,  a  pension  may  be  gained  after 
twenty -five  years’  continuous  service. 

This  group  remains,  however,  the  lowest  paid  in 
the  parish. 

Taking  the  whole  27  labourers  together,  it  is  not 
probable  that  if  particulars  had  been  obtained  respect¬ 
ing  the  remaining  13  the  result  would  be  materially 
affected.  Their  omission  is  due  to  accidental  causes, 
which  do  not  seem  likely  to  give  any  particular  bias  ; 
3  are  working  for  employers  likely  to  give  the  highest 
customary  wage,  3  for  very  small  employers,  who 
labour  on  their  own  land.  In  1  of  these  cases  the 
wage  is  likely  to  be  very  low.  Four  are  omitted 
owing  to  confusion  of  names  which  prevents  proper 
identification,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  working 
for  farmers  in  other  parishes.  One  was  out  of  work 
at  the  time  the  investigation  was  made. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  earnings  of  boys 
and  lads  employed  in  agriculture  in  Corsley. 
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Boys  and  Lads. 


No.  Money  Wage. 

No. 

Real  Wage. 

s. 

d. 

s„ 

d. 

i  (aged  18)  12 

O 

I 

12 

O 

3  9 

0 

I 

10 

6 

1  7 

O 

I 

10 

0 

1  6 

6 

I 

9 

0 

I 

8 

0 

I 

7 

6 

U  rider-gardeners . 

Ten  men  have  been  classified  as  under-gardeners  ; 
normal  wage  14s. 


No.  of  Men. 

Money  Wage. 

No.  of  Men. 

Real  Wage. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

I 

16  O 

1 

16  0 

I 

15  O 

1 

15  6 

4 

14  O 

1 

IS  0 

2 

13  O 

3 

14  0 

2 

unknown 

2 

13  0 

2 

unknown 

The  average  money 

wage 

of 

the  8  men 

4s.  i|d. ; 

the  average 

real 

wage 

,  14s.  3fd. 

Under -gardeners  might  be  counted  with  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  without  materially  affecting  the 
average  money  wage,  which  is  13s.  lid.  for  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers.  Their  real  wages,  however,  are 
greatly  less  than  those  of  farm  labourers,  since  they 
seldom  receive  a  cottage,  harvest  money,  or  beer. 

Possibly  perquisites  of  some  description  are  given 
in  certain  cases,  but  these  have  not  been  discovered 
or  estimated. 

Day  Labourers  and  Woodmen. 

There  are  eighteen  men  in  the  parish  who  do  not 
work  regularly  for  any  employer  at  a  fixed  wage, 
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but  work  by  the  day,  or  at  piecework,  as  farm 
labourers,  woodmen,  drainers,  hedgers  and  ditchers, 
mowers,  &c.  There  is  also  a  woodman  working  regu¬ 
larly  for  a  low  wage  who  can  probably  supplement 
his  earnings  considerably  by  doing  piecework  jobs. 

The  normal  rate  for  an  able-bodied  man  with  no 
special  skill  such  as  that  possessed  by  woodmen  is 
2s.  6d.  per  day. 


Rate  per  Day. 

Average 

Weekly  Wage  when 

No.  of  Men. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Weekly  Wage,  in  full  Employment. 

i  (wood-cutter)  — 

— 

25  O 

; - 

i 

— 

18  O 

— 

i 

3  o 

3  o 

— 

M 

00 

0 

4 

3  o 

2  6 

— 

15s.  to  18s. 

i 

— 

— 

15  0 

— 

9 

2  6 

2  6 

— 

15  0 

i 

2  0 

2  O 

— 

12  0 

The  general  idea  in  the  parish  is  that  the  day- 
labourer  can  earn  more  than  the  regular  labourer. 

His  money  earnings  when  in  work  are,  no  doubt, 
higher  than  the  average,  but  besides  the  uncertainty 
of  employment  he  probably  receives  less  payment  in 
kind,  such  as  house  and  garden  rent  free,  than  the 
regular  farm  labourer,  and  his  real  earnings  are 
probably  considerably  lower. 

Gardeners. 

There  are  two  head  gardeners  and  one  foreman 
gardener  in  the  parish,  all  in  receipt  of  good  wages 
and  earnings. 


Groom-gardeners . 

There  are  three  groom-gardeners,  whose  earnings 
are  probably  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  of 
labourers. 
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Thatcher . 

There  is  one  thatcher  in  Corsley,  who  works  with 
the  assistance  of  a  lad  who  lives  in  his  house.  He 
probably  gets  constant  employment  either  in  Corsley 
or  in  neighbouring  parishes.  He  is  paid  on  a  piece¬ 
work  system. 


The  Building  Trades  and  Artisans. 

With  a  declining  population  there  is  no  great  scope 
for  the  speculative  builder  in  Corsley.  There  are, 
however,  two  builders  resident  here,  who  are  the  chief 
employers  of  labour  in  the  parish. 

Mr.  Pearce,  wheelwright  and  builder,  living  at 
Corsley  Heath,  employs  over  twenty  inhabitants, 
besides  about  twenty  workmen  who  are  not  resident 
in  Corsley. 

Mr.  Eyers,  builder  and  plumber,  at  Chapmanslade, 
employs  fifteen  to  twenty  men  resident  in  the  parish. 

The  work  carried  out  by  Mr.  Pearce  at  his  Corsley 
workshop  is  mainly  that  of  cart -building  ;  he  also 
undertakes  house  carpentering,  painting,  &c. 

There  are  some  good  cottages  in  the  parish  built 
by  Mr.  Eyers,  though  his  business  consists  more  in 
executing  repairs  than  in  the  construction  of  new 
buildings. 

The  greater  number  of  artisans  living  in  Corsley 
find  employment  at  the  workshops  of  one  of  these 
tradesmen,  while  the  remainder,  or  most  of  them, 
work  for  employers  residing  in  other  parishes. 

In  considering  the  earnings  of  artisans  it  will  be 
convenient  to  include  under  this  heading  wheel¬ 
wrights,  carpenters,  masons,  plumbers,  plasterers  and 
tilers,  blacksmiths,  some  brickmakers,  and  a  sawyer. 
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Artisans 1  Earnings.  : 

The  earnings  in  this  group  usually  run  from  20s. 
to  25s.  per  week.  A  few  get  less  than  this  and  a 
few  get  more  ;  none,  however,  receive  more  than  30s. 
per  week. 

Information  given  as  to  the  earnings  of  plumbers, 
carpenters,  and  masons  is  somewhat  conflicting. 

One  informant  states  that  the  best  men  in  these 
trades  can  earn  5d.  to  6d.  an  hour  ;  but  though  this 
is  true  for  wheelwrights  and  carpenters,  no  case  has 
been  found  where  plumbers  or  masons  resident  in  the 
parish  receive  more  than  4|d.  per  hour.  Individual 
earnings  have  not,  however,  been  ascertained  in  every 
case. 


Masons. 

There  are  six  masons,  two  mason’s  labourers,  and 
one  plasterer  and  tiler  (out  of  work)  in  the  parish. 

Masons’  wages  are  4d.  to  4^d.  per  hour.  For  a 
week  of  56  hours  this  amounts  to  18s.  8d.  or  21s. 


Plumbers. 

There  are  4  plumbers  and  1  lad  learning  the 
trade.  Earnings  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
masons. 


Painters. 

There  are  5  painters  (1  out  of  work),  also  2  lads 
and  1  apprentice  in  the  trade. 

Wages  have  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
but  the  average  is  probably  21s.  per  week. 
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Carpenters  and  'Wheelwrights . 

There  are  5  wheelwrights  and  carpenters  and  6 
carpenters  in  Corsley. 

Wheelwrights,  working  full  time,  can  earn  24s.  to 
25s.  per  week.  One  worker  is  said  to  be  able  to 
earn  27s.  per  week.  The  rates  are  5d.  and  5|d. 
per  hour,  for  a  week  of  59  hours.  But  some  workers 
do  not  work  full  time. 

Carpenters  usually  receive  20s.  per  week.  One 
is  said  to  receive  not  much  short  of  30s. 

Brickmakers. 

One  or.  two  Corsley  men  work  at  the  Rodden 
Brickyard,  where  it  is  said  men  can  earn  £2  to 
£2  1  os.  a  week  in  the  summer. 

The  brickyard  at  Dartford,  on  the  borders  of  the 
parish,  is  worked  by  the  tenant,  with  the  help  of  his 
own  sons. 

Blacksmiths ,  Sawyer. 

There  are  one  or  two  wage-earning  blacksmiths 
and  one  sawyer  in  the  parish. 

Women’s  Work 

It  remains  to  consider  the  work  and  the  earnings 
of  women  in  Corsley.  The  chief  occupations  followed 
by  women  are  laundry-work,  charing,  gloving, 
nursing  and  midwifery,  dressmaking,  sewing,  market¬ 
ing,  shopkeeping,  and  baking. 

Laundry-work . 

Several  women  in  Corsley  take  in  sufficient  washing 
to  oblige  them  to  employ  other  women  to  help  them, 
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and  many  more  take  in  a  small  amount  regularly, 
or  occasionally,  earning  from  a  few  pence  to  a 
shilling  or  two  weekly.  There  are  four  laundresses 
living  at  Longhedge,  one  at  Temple,  and  one  at 
Corsley  Heath.  These  do  the  washing  of  the  larger 
houses  in  the  parish,  and  also  take  in  some  from 
Warminster.  The  prices  charged  for  washing  are 
not  uniform,  but  most  charge  at  a  low  rate,  leaving 
a  very  small  margin  of  profit.  A  laundress  whose 
gross  earnings  are  12s.  weekly  has  to  pay  a  woman 
for  two  days’  work  and  provide  her  food.  She  must 
provide  materials  such  as  soap,  and  extra  firing, 
which  amounts  to  something  considerable  in  damp 
weather.  If  3s.  be  allowed  for  the  extra  labour 
and  is.  6d.  for  firing  and  materials,  her  nett  earnings 
are  7s.  6d.  For  this  she  has  to  work  hard.  What¬ 
ever  the  weather  may  be,  the  washing  has  to  be 
finished  by  a  certain  time.  Should  wet  weather  set 
in  on  drying  day,  she  must  often  remain  up  all 
night  drying  the  linen  before  the  fire.  There  are  few 
washerwomen  in  Corsley  who  have  attained  middle- 
age  without  being  seriously  affected  by  the  trying  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  occupation,  rheumatism  in  many  forms 
being  prevalent  among  them.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  feed  well,  and  with  the 
strictest  economy  most  of  them  can  save  little  towards 
a  provision  for  old  age,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
to  end  their  days  without  coming  upon  the  parish 
often  appears  to  be  the  chief  anxiety  of  their  hard¬ 
working  lives. 

One  or  two  Corsley  laundresses  charge  rather 
higher  prices  than  their  neighbours,  and,  no  doubt, 
make  larger  profits  ;  one  takes  in  a  large  amount 
of  washing  and  by  hard  work  probably  makes  a 
fairly  good  income  ;  in  two  other  cases  the  laundress 
is  not  the  only  supporter  of  the  family.  The  fact 
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remains,  however,  that  the  remuneration  for  laundry- 
work  is  in  most  cases  unreasonably  low. 

The  women  employed  by  the  laundresses  receive 
is.  per  day  and  their  food.  They  expect  good  food  ; 
probably  meat  is  provided  every  day.  This  may 
be  estimated  in  money  as  a  total  of  is.  6d.  per 
day.  Many  women  go  out  for  the  day  washing, 
but  they  cannot  as  a  rule  get  employment  for  more 
than  two  days  a  week  at  this  work.  They  are 
sometimes  able,  however,  to  get  charing  work  on 
other  days . 


Charing . 

Many  women  say  that  they  do  occasional  charing, 
and  some  have  regular  employment  at  this  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  customary  wage  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  for  laundry -work — is.  per  day  and  food.  Some, 
however,  are  able  to  obtain  2s.  per  day  without  food 
or  is.  6d.  with  food,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
rate  may  become  more  general. 

Gloving. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  married  women  and 
girls  in  Chapmanslade,  and  a  few  in  other  parts  of 
Corsley,  take  in  “  gloving  ”  from  the  two  glove 
factories  at  Westbury  and  Westbury  Leigh.  They 
have  to  fetch  the  work  from  the  factories,  three  or 
four  miles  distant.  They  bring  home  the  leather 
ready  cut  into  shape,  stitch  the  seams  by  hand,  and 
return  the  gloves  to  be  finished  in  the  factories, 

The  work  is  poorly  paid.  The  women  have  to 
provide  their  own  needles  and  thread  and  they  receive 
4|d.  or  5d.  per  pair  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
glove.  Each  pair  takes  four  hours’  steady  work, 
so  that  three  pairs  are  considered  a  good  day’s  work. 
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This  at  six  full  days  a  week  only  yields  eighteen 
pairs  at  7s.  6d.  for  the  better  class  of  glove,  and 
means  toiling  at  high  pressure  for  an  excessive 
number  of  hours,  the  work  being  very  trying  to  the 
eyesight  ;  and  even  by  the  most  skilled  workers  this 
output  is  only  accomplished  now  and  then  as  a  record, 
although  occasionally  a  small  pair  of  ladies’  gloves 
may  be  done  in  less  than  the  four  hours*  Married 
women  with  a  household  to  look  after  probably 
seldom  earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  per  week  at 
gloving,  and  girls  living  at  home  with  their  relations, 
and  working  regularly,  but  not  at  high  pressure, 
probably  earn  about  4s.  per  week.  No  case  has 
been  found  where  a  single  woman  or  widow  is  able 
to  support  herself  by  this  work,  though  several 
women  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  add  a  little  to  their 
incomes  *by  gloving.  It  must,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
sidered  entirely  a  parasitic  industry. 

Sewing. 

A  few  women  try  to  support  themselves  by  taking 
in  sewing.  This,  like  gloving,  is  usually  badly  paid. 
One  single  woman  said  that  she  could  make  4s.  to 
5s.  per  week  at  sewing,  sitting  at  it  all  the  time. 

Nursing  and  Midwifery . 

We  now  come  to  an  occupation  where  women  have 
been  able  to  raise  their  standard  of  earnings  some¬ 
what.  Three  of  the  five  nurses  or  midwives  residing 
in  Corsley  parish  were  questioned,  with  the  following 
results  ; 

No.  206  serves  the  very  poor.  In  the  case  of 
confinements  in  the  near  neighbourhood  she  charges 
5s.,  not  staying  in  the  house  of  her  patient  but 
making  occasional  visits  for  one  week.  If  the  patient 
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is  more  than  a  mile  or  so  distant,  she  charges  7s.  6d. 
She  is  not,  she  says,  able  at  this  price  to  provide 
herself  with  all  that  is  required  by  the  inspector. 

No.  1  seldom  nurses  the  very  poor.  When  she 
does  so  she  says  that  she  charges  5s.  or  6s.  for 
a  confinement,  her  usual  rate  being  7s.  6d.  for  the 
week.  A  labourer’s  wife  recently  attended  by  her 
paid  1  os.  per  week,  no  doctor  being  called  in,  and 
this  is  probably  her  customary  charge. 

No.  180  seldom  nursed  the  inhabitants  of  Corsley. 
She  usually  attended  farmers’  wives,  &c.  in  other 
parishes.  Her  charge  was  10s.  per  week. 

The  fourth  midwife  residing  in  Corsley  does  not 
practise  in  the  parish. 

iThe  fifth  woman,  who  goes  out  nursing  occasion¬ 
ally,  is  said  to  be  a  very  capable  attendant.  Her 
scale  of  charges  was  not  ascertained. 

Since  the  winter  of  1905-6  a  Benefit  Nursing 
Association  has  been  established,  which  enables  the 
cottagers,  by  subscribing,  to  obtain  attendance  in 
sickness  or  confinements  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

Dressmakers. 

There  were  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  at  least  three 
dressmakers  in  Corsley.  The  rates  of  payment  are 
low,  being  about  3s.  6d.  for  making  a  skirt  or  a 
blouse,  and  probably  less  is  charged  in  some  cases. 
Nevertheless,  a  clever  dressmaker,  working  alone,  is 
able  to  make  as  much  as  £1  a  week,  or,  allowing  for 
slack  seasons,  holidays,  and  illness,  over  £40  per 
annum.  Those  who  have  to  assist  in  housework,  who 
are  slower  workers,  or  who  do  not  get  fairly  regular 
employment,  cannot,  of  course,  make  so  much. 
Probably  the  actual  takings  of  the  dressmakers  vary 
from  7s.  to  £1  per  week. 
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Girls  going  out  to  work  for  the  day  as  dressmakers, 
having  received  a  training,  get  is.  per  day  and  food, 
like  laundresses  and  charwomen.  Apprentices  taken 
by  village  dressmakers  receive  no  remuneration  or 
food  during  the  first  year.  During  the  second  year 
they  are  paid  is.  a  week. 

Marketing. 

This  business,  which  is  largely  followed  by  women, 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  section  on  market 
gardeners  and  marketers.  It  is  not  possible  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  nett  earnings  of  such  people,  these  being 
made  up  of  a  number  of  small  and  miscellaneous 
items . 


Shopkeeping. 

At  least  three  women  keep  shop,  in  addition  to 
other  occupations,  or  to  supplement  the  earnings  of 
their  menkind.  One  of  these  does  a  good  business, 
but  little  is  done  by  the  others,  the  people  of  Corsley 
now  buying  their  provisions  mainly  from  the  towns, 
or  from  people  who  hawk  round  from  door  to  door. 

Baking. 

At  least  two  women  earn  a  little  by  baking.  They 
usually  bake  twice  a  week,  and  send  a  child  round 
to  their  customers  with  the  bread.  It  has  not  been 
ascertained  what  profits  they  are  able  to  make  in 
this  way. 

This  exhausts  the  principal  remunerative  occupa¬ 
tions  followed  by  women  in  Corsley,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  wage  of  a  woman,  be 
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she  laundry -worker,  charwoman,  or  dressmaker’s 
assistant,  is  is.  per  day  and  food.  Few  women, 
however,  can  get  more  than  four  days’  employment 
in  a  week,  unless  in  regular  service.  This,  calcu¬ 
lating  food  as  6d.  per  day,  gives  a  maximum  of 
6s.  per  week,  which  may  be  sufficient  for  a  single 
woman,  but  cannot  allow  her  to  provide  for  children 
or  other  dependants,  nor  to  save  much  towards  a 
provision  for  her  old  age.  When,  however,  a 
woman  is  supported  by  her  husband  or  son,  and 
works  only  for  pocket  money,  she  is  able  to  make 
a  good  thing  of  it.  One  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
labourer,  was  able  to  save  £70  out  of  her  earnings 
working  at  farmhouses,  and  has  set  up  with  her 
capital  as  market  gardener  and  marketer. 

Women’s  work  is  to  a  large  extent  parasitic,  those 
women  who  are  able-bodied  and  without  dependants 
or  family  naturally  preferring  to  enter  domestic 
service  or  migrate  to  districts  where  remuneration 
is  higher.  It  is  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  women’s 
wages  will  not  easily  be  raised,  those  who  are  solely 
dependent  on  their  own  earnings  being  too  few  and 
too  isolated  to  fight  effectively  against  a  rate  of 
payment  which  usually  forces  them  in  the  end  to 
seek  relief  from  the  Board  of  Guardians.  It  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  more  well-to-do, 
those  who  have  substantial  savings  or  are  being 
kept  by  their  male  relatives,  that  the  only  efforts  to 
raise  the  rates  of  pay  have  come.  These  can  refuse 
the  work  as  not  worth  their  while  to  undertake 
should  the  reward  be  too  small,  and  in  a  few  cases 
such  women  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  higher 
scale  of  payment  than  their  less  fortunate  sisters. 


CHAPTER  XI 

HOUSES  AND  GARDENS  IN  CORSLEY 

The  parish  of  Corsley  boasts  of  no  great  house, 
the  lord  of  its  manor  for  the  past  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  having  been  the  owner  of  Longleat, 
in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Horningsham.  It  is, 
however,  well  provided  with  houses  of  a  moderate 
size.  There  are,  firstly,  Corsley  House  and  Sturford 
Mead,  and  the  small  house  of  Sandhayes,  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  households  of  the  three  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  These  houses  were 
built,  or  received  considerable  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions,  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Next  we  find 
two  old  houses,  now  used  as  farmhouses,  the  one 
the  Manor  Farm,  an  Elizabethan  house  built  by  Sir 
John  Thynne,  and  the  other  Cley  Hill  Farm,  prob¬ 
ably  in  part  of  more  ancient  date,  and  the  dwelling 
of  the  Kington  family  prior  to  the  Reformation. 

Another  picturesque  old  farmhouse  at  Whitbourne 
Springs  was  in  all  probability  the  home  of  the 
Carey  family  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  com¬ 
fortable-looking  houses  studded  all  over  the  parish, 
most  of  them  not  much  more  than  a  century  old, 
and  some  of  quite  recent  erection.  These  are  chiefly 
occupied  as  farmhouses. 
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There  are  about  165  inhabited  cottages  in  Corsley, 
in  addition  to  the  farmhouses  and  other  substantial 
dwellings.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  any 
very  firm  line  of  division  between  houses  and 
Cottages . 

The  cottages  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  neither 
specially  good  nor  specially  bad.  It  is  a  grievance 
that  few  have  a  parlour  as  well  as  a  kitchen,  and 
this  is  asserted  to  be  a  reason  why  young  married 
people  often  refuse  to  set  up  house  in  the  parish, 
but  the  influence  of  this  demand  for  a  newly - 
coveted  mark  of  social  distinction  is  probably  much 
exaggerated. 

There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  really  good  cottages, 
mainly  owned  by  residents  in  the  parish. 

Cottage  property  in  Corsley  is  owned  by  a  number 
of  different  persons,  including  builders  and  tradesmen, 
private  gentlemen  and  farmers,  besides  cottagers  who 
own  their  own  dwelling,  but  the  majority  of  the 
houses  belong  to  the  principal  landlord,  Lord  Bath. 

Peasant  owners  of  one  or  two  cottages  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  are  sometimes  the  successors  of 
squatters  on  the  once  extensive  commons  of  Corsley. 

Some  of  the  cottages  are  still  let  on  a  lease  of 
lives,  but  ordinary  yearly  or  weekly  tenancies  have 
during  the  last  forty  years  been  gradually  substituted 
for  this  old  system  as  the  lives  fall  in. 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  declining,  being 
now  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1831,  and  numbers 
of  cottages  have  been  pulled  down  or  allowed  to 
fall  into  disrepair  since  that  date. 

At  the  present  day  if  a  cottage  stands  empty,  it  is 
usually  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  while  its  garden 
can  generally  be  let  at  a  good  rent. 

The  165  cottages  contain  689  rooms  and  are 
inhabited  by  624  persons. 
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The  size  of  the  cottages  is  as  follows  : 


No.  of 
Cottages. 
8 
5i 
45 

33 

18 

4 

5 
1 


165 


\ 


with  2  rooms. 


it 

3 

tt 

it 

4 

tt 

ft 

5 

tt 

tt 

6 

tt 

tt 

7 

tt 

it 

8 

tt 

tt 

9 

it 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  are  three-roomed  cottages,  though 
four  or  five  roomed  dwellings  are  also  numerous. 
The  larger  dwellings  of  six  rooms  and  upwards  are 
frequently  two  small  cottages  rented  by  one  tenant. 

As  there  are  689  rooms,  or  thereabouts,  in  these 
cottages,  and  only  624  persons,  including  children, 
there  is  more  than  one  room  per  head  for  the  cottage 
population. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  population 
among  these  cottages  shows  only  three  cases  of  over¬ 
crowding  according  to  the  Registrar-General’s  defini¬ 
tion,  of  more  than  two  persons  to  a  room.1  Forty- 
two  cottages  have  more  than  one  person,  but  not 
more  than  two  to  a  room.  The  remaining  120  have 
one  or  more  rooms  for  each  inmate. 


8  See  “  Poverty  :  a  Study  of  Town  Life,”  by  B.  Seebohm  Rown- 
tree,  p.  145. 
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Total 
No.  of 
Cot¬ 
tages. 

No  Cottages  with 

Occupations  of 
Householders. 

No. 

Rooms. 

No. 

Inhabi¬ 

tants. 

1  or 

more 

rooms 

per 

head. 

Less  than 
1,  not  less 
than  2 
rooms 
per  head. 

Less 
than  2 
rooms 
per 
head 

Small  farmers  and  market 
gardeners . 

14 

69 

58 

13 

41 

Brickmakers,  shoemakers, 

&c. 

5 

20 

1 7 

4 

I 

Carters . 

•  •  • 

13 

51 

66 

5 

7 

I 

Cowmen 

•  •  • 

7 

30 

3i 

5 

2 

Labourers  . 

•  •  • 

33 

136 

148 

20 

13 

Miscellaneous  agricultural 

Ml 

14 

56 

60 

9 

3 

2 

Miscellaneous  gardeners,  re¬ 
tired  labourers,  and  others, 
and  persons  working  out¬ 
side  parish . 

25 

89 

75 

20 

5 

Artisans 

Ml 

20 

IO4 

85 

14 

6 

Women  householders 

•  •  • 

341 

134 

84 

30 

4 

165 

689 

624 

120 

42 

3 

Rents  for  cottages  in  Corsley  run  from  about  £3 
to  £6  a  year.  Probably  the  two -roomed  houses  are 
less,  and  a  few  of  the  best  cottages  are  more. 

Practically  every  cottage  in  Corsley  has  a  garden, 
which  is  included  in  this  rent. 

The  rent  for  an  ordinary  cottage  with  three  rooms 
and  a  pantry,  and  a  good  garden  of  20  to  40  poles, 
is  £4  a  year.  A  cottage  of  better  type  with  about 
four  rooms  and  a  garden  is  £5,  If  the  garden  be 
very  large,  or  the  cottage  larger  or  better  built  than 
the  average,  rents  are  naturally  higher,  .amounting 

1  This  number  includes  all  women  householders  living  in  cottages, 
some  having  sons  or  other  male  relatives  living  with  them. 
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to  as  much  as  £8  in  one  case  for  a  good  house  of 
eight  rooms  and  garden.  Whilst  some  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  including  those  who  own  their  cottages, 
and  also  many  of  the  tenant  occupiers,  have  resided, 
in  the  same  house  for  a  number  of  years,  a  constant 
movement  is  going  on  among  another  section  of  the 
population.  In  the  autumn  of  1906  it  was  found 
that  besides  a  few  families  who  had  left  the  parish, 
and  a  few  who  had  newly  settled  there,  many  had 
changed  from  one  cottage  to  another  in  Corsley 
or  Chapmanslade  since  the  preceding  winter.  There 
are  families  who  have  moved  their  house  three 
or  more  times  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  reason 
for  change  is  not  always  apparent,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  accounted  for  by  the  growing  up  of  the  children, 
the  need  for  more  accommodation,  and  an  increased 
income  which  makes  it  possible  to  rent  a  larger 
house . 

One  or  two  of  the  smaller  farmers,  a  few  of  the 
widows  or  single  women,  and  some  of  the  tenants 
of  the  large  and  well-built  cottages  take  lodgers. 
Orphans  from  the  Union  workhouse  are  occasionally 
boarded  out  with  women  in  Corsley. 

Besides  the  regular  lodgers,  who  are  usually  work¬ 
ing  lads  or  men  employed  in  the  parish,  “  visitors  ”• 
from  the  towns  find  accommodation  here  in  the 
summer,  when  many  strange  faces  may  be  seen  about 
the  parish.  These  visitors  are  sometimes  put  up 
in  the  smaller  cottages,  and  the  crowding  must  be 
great. 

Allotments . 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  land  available 
for  allotments  in  Corsley,  viz.,  about  30  acres  in 
Corsley  and  15  acres  at  Broadpath,  Chapmanslade. 

Rents  are  reasonable,  being  from  3d.  to  6d.  per 
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lug  or  pole,  or  £2  to  £4  the  acre.  It  is  let  in 
20 -pole  holdings,  one  man  often  getting  three  or 
four  into  his  hands,  though,  nominally,  this  is  for¬ 
bidden  ;  the  holders,  too,  will  sometimes  sublet  to 
other  villagers.  The  actual  amount  held  by  any 
individual  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  ascertain. 

The  rents  for  grass  land  are  high,  and  cause 
grumbling,  nevertheless,  when  any  grass  land  is  to 
be  let,  people  “  tumble  over  each  other  to  get  it. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  in  the  parish  renting 
small  plots  of  land  which  they  use  either  as  gardens 
or  dairy  farms.  The  soil  is  particularly  favourable 
for  the  success  of  small  holdings  and  these  people 
usually  thrive. 

Some  of  the  cottagers  also  keep  pigs  or  poultry, 
and  the  majority  add  to  their  income  by  selling 
garden  produce,  even  when  not  holding  an  allot¬ 
ment  . 

The  garden  is,  of  course,  usually  cultivated  as  an 
additional  source  of  income,  but  there  are,  or  have 
recently  been,  several  persons  in  the  parish  who, 
cut  off  from  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
contrive  to  make  one  from  the  garden  alone,  either 
with  or  without  a  small  preliminary  capital  invested 
in  a  horse  and  cart. 

These  people  probably  work  very  hard,  and  have 
a  struggle  at  first,  but  they  seldom  come  upon  the 
parish  until  extreme  old  age. 

This  proves  what  a  valuable  asset  the  labourer's 
plot  of  land  is  to  him,  under  favourable  conditions, 
and  the  following  account  from  the  wife  of  No.  13 1 
is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
cottage  garden  in  Corsley. 

“  I  have  a  patch  of  the  garden  to  myself ;  in  this  I  have  a  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  raspberry  bed,  gooseberry-trees,  currant-trees  (black  and 
red),  apple-trees  and  a  fowl  pen.  I  have  to  look  after  this  myself 
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and  keep  it  clean ;  the  fowls  enjoy  all  the  weeds  which  I  hoe  off 
and  throw  into  the  pen. 


Below  is  what  I  sold  : 

Gooseberries  . 

•  •• 

Ml 

£ 

0 

s. 

II 

d. 

4 

Strawberries  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

II 

5 

Raspberries  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

14 

8 

Black  and  red  currants 

•  •  • 

t  •  • 

0 

9 

2 

Apples  •••  •••  ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0 

19 

5 

Poultry . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

5 

0 

From  other  parts  of  the  garden  : 
Young  potatoes . 

•  •  • 

0 

8 

6 

French  beans  and  peas 

Ml 

•  •  • 

0 

6 

5 

Flowers . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

2 

6 

Total  during  year  ... 

•  •  • 

Ml 

8 

8 

5 

When  I  am  selling  my  fruit  in 

the  summer,  I  sell  the  finest 

and  boil  down  into  jam  all  the  small  fruit,  which  makes  quite  as  good 
jam,  but  does  not  command  so  good  a  price  at  the  market.  The 
jam  I  find  very  useful  in  the  winter  when  butter  is  dear.” 

The  man  in  this  case  had  no  time  to  work  in  the 
garden,  so  that  a  woman,  working  alone,  and  having 
her  household  duties  and  cooking  to  attend  to,  was 
able  to  supply  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables  and  some 
eggs  and  poultry  for  home  consumption,  and  in 
addition  to  make  a  profit  of  over  £8  from  garden 
produce  and  poultry  out  of  a  garden  of  50  poles, 
rented,  with  a  five-roomed  cottage,  for  £5  5s.  per 
annum. 


CHAPTER  XII 

POVERTY 

Of  the  220  households  comprising  the  population  of 
Corsley,  how  many  are  living  in  a  condition  of 
poverty?  In  order  to  ascertain  this  we  have  firstly 
to  discover  the  income  of  each  working-class  family, 
and  secondly  to  define  what  we  mean  by  poverty. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  get  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  incomes  of  most  cottage  house¬ 
holds.  It  is  as  a  rule  possible  to  ascertain  the  receipts 
of  male  wage-earners  with  a  fair  degree  of  precision. 
Real  wages,  including  value  of  cottages  and  beer 
given  free,  are  taken,  though  wages  given  as  beer 
are  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  available  to  contribute 
to  the  efficient  nourishment  of  the  family. 

It  has  been  less  easy  to  discover  whether  the  wife 
supplemented  her  husband’s  earnings  and  if  so  to 
what  extent.  When  no  definite  information  could  be 
obtained  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  a  woman 
working  nearly  full  time  at  charing  or  laundry -work 
could  earn  6s.  a  week.1  In  the  case  of  married 
women  living  at  or  near  Chapmanslade  it  is  assumed, 
if  there  is  no  special  pressure  to  induce  them  to  work 

1  This  is  an  estimation  of  the  real  wage  made  up  by  four  days’ 
work  at  4s.  with  four  days’  food  value  2s. — total,  6s. 
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very  hard,  that  they  earn  2s.  6d.  a  week  gloving, 
except  when  they  have  very  young  children,  or 
another  occupation,  or  it  has  been  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained  that  they  do  not  undertake  this  work.  In  the 
case  of  a  girl  living  at  home  it  is  assumed,  unless 
definite  information  has  been  obtained,  that  the 
girl  earns  4s.,  and  that  the  mother  does  not  work. 
Married  women  living  in  other  parts  of  the  parish 
are  not  assumed  to  earn  anything,  unless  it  is  known 
that  they  do  so.  Under  Family  Income,  the  supposed 
earnings  of  all  members  of  the  family  are  included, 
although  sons  and  daughters  living  at  home  do  not 
as  a  rule  contribute  the  whole  of  their  earnings  to 
the  family  purse. 

In  households  where  the  male  worker  is  not 
a  wage -earner,  it  has  usually  been  impossible  to 
estimate  the  income  with  any  accuracy.  Appearance 
of  houses  and  inmates,  and  opinion  of  neighbours 
have  in  these  cases  been  taken  into  account  and  an 
estimate  formed  ;  but  this  is  very  liable  to  error. 
Even  if  it  be  ascertained  that  a  family  does  not  have 
sufficient  food,  there  is  the  possibility,  in  the  case  of 
the  small  gardener  or  farmer,  that  this  may  be  due 
to  a  miserly  habit  acquired  in  the  effort  to  save 
capital  and  gain  independence. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  incomes  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  cottagers  have  been  ascertained 
or  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  leave  very 
slight  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in 
poverty,  primary  or  secondary. 

Primary  Poverty. 

In  order  to  define  primary  poverty,  we  have 
followed  the  precedents  set  by  Mr.  Rowntree  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Mann.  An  estimate  has  been  made  of 
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the  minimum  cost  at  which  food,  fuel,  dress,  house¬ 
hold  sundries,  and  house-room,  sufficient  for 
efficiency,  can  be  obtained  in  the  parish,  and  it  has 
then  been  seen  how  many  families  were  below  this 
standard,  or  in  primary  poverty. 

Mr.  Rowntree,  in  his  “  Poverty  :  A  Study  of 
Town  Life  ”  (pp.  88-106),  enters  into  a  scientific) 
inquiry  as  to  the  nutritive  value  of  various  dietaries, 
and  adopts  a  certain  standard,  less  generous  than  that 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  dietaries  for  work- 
houses,  since  it  omits  meat,  as  the  cheapest  upon 
which  efficiency  is  obtainable.  He  then  calculates  on 
a  scientific  basis  the  amount  required  for  men  and 
women,  and  for  children  of  different  ages,  and  from 
this  deduces  an  average  of  3s.  for  a  man  or  woman 
and  2s.  3d.  for  a  child  as  the  minimum  necessary 
cost  of  food,  though  ignorance  and  prejudice  would 
prevent  the  poor  from  actually  selecting  any  such 
scientifically  economical  diet. 

To  estimate  the  necessary  cost  of  food  per  head 
in  Corsley,  comparison  has  been  made  between  the 
prices  paid  here  and  those  given  for  York  by  Mr. 
Rowntree.1  From  this  we  find  that  provisions  as 
bought  by  the  poor  are  dearer  in  Corsley  than  in 
York.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Corsley 
obtain  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  fruit  from  their 
gardens  cheaper  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  York.  Mr.  Rowntree ’s  minimum,  based 
on  the  cheapest  diet  sufficient  for  efficiency,  has  there¬ 
fore  been  adopted,  viz.,  3s.  for  an  adult  ;  2s.  3d.  for 
a  child. 

This  standard  has  likewise  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Mann  in  his  study  of  the  village  of  Ridgemont,  in 

1  See  “  Poverty  :  a  Study  of  Town  Life,”  by  Seebohm  Rowntree, 
p.  104. 
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Bedfordshire,  published  in  “  Sociological  Papers,” 
vol.  i. 

Rent  is  omitted,  since  practically  every  cottage  in 
Corsley  has  a  good  garden,  and  the  value  of  garden 
produce  in  some  cases  more  than  equals  the  rent. 
Probably,  in  an  average  case,  rent  and  value  of 
produce  (including  that  consumed  by  the  family) 
about  balance.  An  old  person  unable  to  work  his 
garden  would,  no  doubt,  have  to  pay  more  in  rent 
than  he  could  get  back  by  the  lease  of  his  garden, 
and  in  such  cases  the  minimum  will  therefore  be 
placed  a  little  too  low,  while  in  the  instances  where 
a  man  is  able  to  earn  more  than  the  total  rent 
from  his  garden  produce  it  will  be  placed  a  little 
too  high. 

Mr.  Mann  estimates  that,  allowing  for  wood,  &c., 
picked  up,  is.  per  week  per  household  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  sufficient  for  fuel,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  persons.  He  allows  2d.  per  week  per  head  for 
household  sundries.  For  dress  he  has  followed  Mr. 
Rowntree’s  standard  of  6d.  per  week  for  a  man  or 
woman  and  5d.  for  boy  or  girl  under  sixteen. 

As  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  conditions 
are  materially  different  in  Corsley,  I  take  these 
figures  as  the  minimum  necessary.  The  table  then 
stands  as  follows,  these  figures  being  estimated  as  the 
very  lowest  on  which,  with  the  most  judicious  and  economical 
expenditure,  efficiency  is  possible. 


Food,  3s.  per  adult. 

„  2s.  3d.  per  child. 

Rent,  none,  as  garden  produce  equals  rent. 
Firing,  is.  per  household. 

Sundries,  2d.  per  head. 

Dress,  adult,  6d.  per  week. 

„  child,  5d.  per  week. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  minimum  necessary 
income  for  families  of  various  sizes. 


Food. 

s.  d. 

Dress,  Fuel,  and 
Household 
Sundries. 

s.  d. 

Total. 

s.  d. 

1  adult 

•  •  • 

•  M 

3 

0 

1 

8 

4 

8 

2  adults 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

0 

2 

4 

8 

4 

3  » 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

9 

0 

3 

0 

12 

0 

4  » 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

12 

0 

3 

8 

15 

8 

5  » 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

i5 

0 

4 

4 

19 

4 

2  „ 

1 

child 

•  •  • 

8 

3 

2 

11 

11 

2 

2  „ 

2 

children 

10 

6 

3 

6 

14 

0 

2  „ 

3 

)> 

•  •  • 

12 

9 

4 

1 

16 

10 

2  >) 

4 

>) 

i5 

0 

4 

8 

19 

8 

2  „ 

5 

)) 

17 

3 

5 

3 

22 

6 

2  )> 

6 

)> 

19 

6 

5 

10 

25 

4 

2  „ 

7 

))  ••• 

For  every  child  2s. 

For  every  adult  3  s. 

21  9  65 

iod.  is  added. 

8d.  is  added. 

28 

2 

.This  corresponds  with  the  table  given  by  Mr. 
Mann,  except  that  rent  is  here  omitted. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  minimum  upon  which 
efficiency  is  possible,  we  find  that  28  families,  com¬ 
prising  144  persons  (57  adults,  87  children  under 
sixteen),  are  living  in  primary  poverty  in  Corsley. 

These  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  : 

(a)  Where  there  is  at  least  one  A.B.  male  wage- 
earner,  but  where,  through  largeness  of  family  or 
smallness  of  wage,  earnings  are  insufficient. 

(. b )  Where  the  wage -earner  is  incapacitated 
through  old  age  or  illness. 

(1 c )  Households  without  a  male  wage -earner. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  groups  is  largest.  It  con¬ 
tains  17  families,  40  adults  and  82  children.  If  one 
family  of  9,  whose  earnings  are  unknown,  be  omitted., 
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this  gives  1 1 3  persons  with  a  total  weekly  income  of 
297s.  and  a  weekly  deficit  on  what  is  required  for 
efficiency  of  70s. 

0 b )  The  second  group  contains  7  families,  1 2 
adults,  and  3  children.  Some  of  these  families  are 
in  receipt  of  poor  relief  and  some  are  not. 

Five  are  persons  or  families  of  good  character 
who,  through  some  misfortune,  such  as  illness  or 
accident,  were  unable  to  earn  good  wages  in  their 
younger  days,  and  hence  have  been  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  old  age  and  sickness,  or  else  they  have 
been  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  their  thrift,  by  the 
recent  breaking  up  of  the  old  Corsley  Walking  Club. 

The  other  two  are  of  more  doubtful  character, 
and  may  owe  their  poverty  to  wasteful  expenditure, 
or  drink'. 

(c)  The  third  group  consists  of  4  households  con¬ 
taining  5  adults  and  2  children,  being  women  with’ 
or  without  children  or  other  dependants,  who, 
through  old  age  or  illness,  are  unable  to  earn  and 
do  not  obtain  from  any  other  source  sufficient  for 
efficiency  for  themselves,  or  for  themselves  and 
dependants,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  occupations  of  the  heads  of  the  28  households 
in  primary  poverty  are  as  follows  : 

A.B.  labourers  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

Retired  market  gardeners  ...  ...  2 

Labourers  retired  from  old  age  or  sickness ...  5 

Warrener  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Women  householders  ...  ...  ...  4 

The  following  tables  show  the  economic  position 
of  each  family  : 
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(4)  Householders  in  Primary  Poverty  owing  to  Largeness 
of  Family  and  Lowness  of  Wage. 


Index  No. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Income. 

s.  d. 

Deficit. 

s.  d. 

5 

2 

3 

13 

0 

3 

10 

ii 

3 

5 

25 

0 

1 

2 

12 

2 

4 

16 

6 

3 

2 

28 

2 

7 

i7 

3 

10 

11 

29 

2 

3 

16 

0 

0 

10 

32 

2 

6 

17 

0 

8 

4 

36 

4 

4 

23 

6 

3 

6 

37 

2 

6 

24 

0 

1 

4 

42 

2 

6 

20 

6 

4 

10 

44 

2 

5 

15 

0 

7 

6 

45 

2 

4 

17 

3 

2 

5 

49 

3 

5 

i5 

0 

11 

2 

5i 

2 

4 

16 

0 

3 

8 

54 

2 

3 

15 

6 

1 

4 

58 

3 

5 

25 

6 

0 

8 

62 

2 

6 

20 

0 

5 

4 

63 

3 

6 

unknown 

unknown  deficit. 

40 

82 

297 

0 

70 

0 

(B)  Households  in  Primary  Poverty  owing  to  Old  Age  or 

Illness  of  Wage-Earner. 


Index  No. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Income. 

s.  d. 

Deficit. 

s.  d. 

65 

I 

O 

4  0 

0  8 

66 

3 

0 

unknown 

prob.  deficit. 

67 

2 

3 

12  0 

4  10 

68 

1 

0 

3  6 

1  2 

7° 

1 

0 

4  6 

0  2 

73 

2 

0 

unknown. 

deficit. 

hi 

2 

13 

0 

3 

unknown. 

deficit. 
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(C)  Households  without  Male  Wage-Earner  in  Primary 


Index  No. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Poverty. 

Income. 

Deficit. 

183 

2 

O 

unknown 

prob.  deficit. 

179 

I 

O 

unknown 

certainly  deficit. 

205 

I 

I 

6  0 

1  6 

212 

I 

I 

unknown 

prob.  deficit. 

5 

2 

Total  number  of  persons  in  primary  poverty :  57  adults,  87 
children. 

Secondary  Poverty . 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  estimating  the 
minimum  income  necessary,  nothing  is  allowed  for 
clubs,  insurance,  and  provision  against  old  age  and 
sickness  generally,  though  it  is  the  practice  even  of 
the  poorest  labourers  of  Corsley  to  make  such  pro¬ 
vision.  Nor  is  anything  allowed  for  waste  owing 
to  ignorance  of  the  most  nourishing  and  economical 
foods,  or  accident  of  any  kind. 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  a  family  has  a 
secure  position  above  the  line  of  primary  poverty, 
unless  it  has  a  surplus  of  at  least  is.  per  head  per 
week. 

It  is  usual  in  an  analysis  of  this  kind  to  take  a 
section  who  are  described  as  in  secondary  poverty. 

Under  this  heading  we  shall  include  all  households 
whose  income  does  not  give  this  margin  of  is.  per 
head  above  primary  poverty,  as  well  as  those  house¬ 
holds  where  the  income  should  be  sufficient,  but  where 
it  is  squandered  and  the  members  are  obviously  living 
in  want.  Probably  a  few  families  who  might  be 
included  for  this  reason  are  omitted,  since  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  dirt  and  untidiness  has  not  been  taken  by 

11 
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itself  as  a  proof  that  a  sufficient  diet  was  not  pro¬ 
vided,  though  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

There  are  37  households  which,  for  one  or  other 
of  the  causes  mentioned,  come  under  this  definition 
of  secondary  poverty.  These  contain  80  adults  and 
48  children.  Thirteen  are  labourers,  3  being  included 
on  account  of  drink  or  other  wasteful  expenditure, 
or  bad  management,  though  the  incomes  should  be 
sufficient.  The  other  10,  including  a  carter,  cow¬ 
man,  underkeeper,  and  road  labourer,  have  not  the 
margin  of  is.  per  head. 

A  small  farmer,  a  small  shopkeeper,  and  four 
market -gardeners  are  included.  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  more  than  make  a  guess  at  the  income  of 
these  people,  but  they  appear  to  have  a  struggle  to 
keep  going,  and  their  incomes  do  not  probably 
exceed  the  limit  to  secondary  poverty. 

Four  are  families  where  the  head  of  the  household 
is  aged  and  the  margin  of  the  income  over  the 
primary  poverty  line  is  small.  Nine  are  women 
householders. 

Five  are  carpenters,  masons,  or  blacksmiths,  with 
five  or  six  in  family,  but  no  supplementary  earners.  In 
one  case  grown-up  daughters  are  kept  at  home  idle. 
Another  case,  owing  to  want  of  work,  drink,  and 
extravagance,  is  probably  in  primary  poverty,  in  spite 
of  substantial  help  from  relations  and  others. 

The  total  number  of  households  in  the  parish  is 
220  ;  of  these,  therefore,  155  are  above  the  margin 
of  secondary  poverty,  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  even  artisans  and  others,  well  above  this  line, 
are  liable  to  be  plunged  into  extreme  poverty,  by 
misfortune,  such  as  serious  sickness  in  the  family. 

About  five-sevenths  of  the  households  are  above 
poverty,  rather  less  than  one -sixth  in  secondary 
poverty,  about  one -eighth  in  primary  poverty. 
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But  as  poverty  is  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of 
non-productive  members,  we  find  that  numerically 
the  group  of  primary  poverty  with  144  persons  is 
greater  than  that  of  secondary  poverty  with  128 
persons.  Similarly  these  two  groups,  which  form 
about  two -sevenths  of  the  households,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  contain  more  than  two-sevenths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  If  the  decline  of  the  population  has  continued 
since  the  last  census,  this  is  certainly  the  case, 
although  the  higher  group  contains  many  well-to-do 
households  swelled  by  the  presence  of  domestic 
servants  and  grown-up  children. 


Adults. 

Primary  poverty  ...  57 

Secondary  poverty  ...  80 

Over  line  of  secondary 
poverty  ...  ...  — 


Total  No. 

Children.  Population.  Families. 
87  I44  28 

48  128  37 

—  —  155 


Having  defined  poverty,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
investigate  its  incidence  in  the  households  of  labourers 
and  artisans. 

Out  of  70  households  1  whose  head  is  a  labourer 
only  1 6  are  in  primary  and  1 3  in  secondary  poverty  ; 
the  remaining  41  are,  therefore,  above  this  line. 

Of  these  41,  only  13  have  a  child  or  children  in 
the  household. 

We  will  take  first  the  group  of  28  households 
having  no  children  below  fourteen  years  old. 

{A)  These  contain  78  adult  persons. 

Nearly  all  the  male  wage -earners  are  labourers 
(as  defined  above)  ;  but  among  the  subsidiary  earners 
are  found  one  coal  merchant,  one  mason,  one  labourer 

x  On  p.  107  (Chapter  X.)  the  number  of  labourers  is  given  as  72, 
but  two  sons  of  widows,  who  are  usually  away  malting  in  winter, 
which  were  included  there,  are  here  omitted. 
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in  iron -works,  and  one  employee  in  gas-works.  An 
electrician  is  also  included  in  this  group  as  a  lodger. 

( B )  The  second  group  of  13  is  similar  to  the 
above,  except  that  each  household  contains  one  or 
more  child.  These  families  are  composed  of  47 
adults  and  20  children.  The  number  of  adults  and 
of  wage -earners  is,  therefore,  preponderant  over  that 
of  children,  many  of  the  women  in  this  group  being 
wage -earners. 

Like  the  first  group,  the  male  earners  are  labourers 
with  the  exception  of  a  market  gardener,  a  black¬ 
smith,  a  worker  in  Frome  foundry,  and  an  engine- 
driver. 

The  households  in  Groups  A  and  B  are  all  well 
above  the  line  of  primary  poverty,  having  a  margin 
of  at  least  is.  per  head. 

(C)  Group  C  consists  of  13  families  in  secondary 
poverty,  containing  29  adults  and  25  children. 

Ten  of  these  are  households  where  there  are  not 
more  than  two  children,  or  where  a  second  male 
member  of  the  family  has  just  reached  an  age  to 
contribute  to  the  family  income,  and  has  thus  enabled 
the  family  to  rise  above  primary  poverty. 

The  other  three  are  families  where,  owing  to  lazi¬ 
ness  or  drink,  the  household  appears  to  be  sunk  in 
poverty,  but  where  earnings  should  be  sufficient  if 
work  was  regularly  undertaken  and  the  money  pro¬ 
perly  expended. 

There  are  few  subsidiary  earners  in  this  group. 
All  are  labourers.  No  household  in  this  group  has 
more  than  is.  per  head  over  the  minimum  required 
for  efficiency. 

(D)  Group  D  has  16  families  in  primary  poverty, 
containing  37  adults  and  76  children.  There  are 
about  6  subsidiary  earners  in  this  group,  2  being 
wives  with  large  young  families.  In  all  cases  but 
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one  the  poverty  is  entirely  due  to  the  wage  of  the  man 
being  insufficient  to  provide  efficiently  for  his  family. 
The  one  exception  is  where  poverty  is  due  to  illness 
of  adult  members  of  the  family,  and  in  this  case 
probably  help  is  received  from  private  charity. 

The  most  striking  fact  that  emerges  from  this 
analysis  is  that,  though  only  16  out  of  70  households 
in  which  the  head  of  the  family  is  a  labourer  are  in 
primary  poverty,  yet  76  out  of  121  of  their  children 
are  being  brought  up  in  this  condition,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  a  sufficient  supply  of  nourishing  food  or  good 
clothing  ;  and  of  the  other  4  5  children  the  great 
majority  have  either  passed  their  infancy,  or  will 
pass  their  later  childhood  should  more  children  be 
born  to  their  parents,  in  a  condition  of  primary 
poverty. 

It  would  appear  that  only  in  households  where 
adults  outnumber  the  children  can  these  be  brought 
up  under  conditions  which  give  scope  to  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  faculties. 

Turning  to  the  artisans,  we  find  25  families  whose 
head  has  been  classified  in  this  group.  These  25 
householders  contain  altogether  69  adults  and  41 
children. 

Among  the  supplementary  earners,  besides  artisans 
and  brickmakers,  are  several  labourers. 

The  wage -earner  in  this  group  very  frequently  has 
a  second  occupation,  and  among  the  2  5  artisans  and 
brickmakers  are  3  publicans,  2  small  farmers,  and 
a  small  shopkeeper.  The  pub  lie -houses  and  the  shop 
are  carried  on  partly  or  mainly  by  the  wife.  This, 
of  course,  raises  the  income  of  these  households  above 
what  it  would  be  were  the  craft  the  sole  source  of 
earnings. 

But  among  those  who  have  no  second  occupation 
we  find  four  families  who  have  not  a  margin  of  is. 
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per  head  above  primary  poverty.  Two  of  these  have 
each  4  children,  one  3,  and  in  one  adults  are  kept 
at  home  idle.  Twelve  of  the  41  children  in  the 
whole  group  belong  to  these  four  families. 

There  are  no  artisans  in  primary  poverty,  none 
having  more  than  four  children  under  fourteen.  A 
fifth  child  would  frequently  reduce  a  family  in  this 
group,  having  no  additional  source  of  income,  to 
primary  poverty.  But  none  of  the  younger  married 
people  have  had  more  than  four  children,  and  the 
majority  have  only  one  or  two,  in  this  contrasting  with 
market  gardeners,  and  other  independent  workers, 
who,  when  they  have  any  children  at  all,  usually  have 
a  long  family.  There  are  two  large  families,  how¬ 
ever,  among  the  older  artisans,  some  of  their  children 
being  already  grown  up  and  themselves  wage -earners. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


CHARACTER  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  POVERTY 

Relation  of  Poverty  to  Character  and  Ability. 

Full  reports  have  been  obtained  from  various  sources 
as  to  the  characters  of  parents  and  children  in  the 
majority  of  families  in  the  parish.  The  households 
omitted  are  those  of  most  of  the  larger  farmers  and 
publicans,  and  most  of  the  gardeners,  coachmen,  and 
grooms  in  private  service,  except  in  cases  where  the 
man  is  practically  a  labourer,  and  has  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  parish.  Tradesmen  and  dealers  are 
omitted  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cottage 
shopkeepers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  larger  houses, 
professional  people,  and  clerks  or  agents  are  omitted, 
and  also  about  ten  respectable  poorer  households, 
mostly  of  men  retired  from  work.  Many  of  the 
respectable  women  householders  have  been  omitted, 
these  being  both  comfortably  off  and  of  good 
character. 

But  where  any  of  these  households  have  children 
attending  the  parish  schools,  reports  of  the  children 
have  been  obtained.  Full  reports  have  been  obtained 
of  162  households,  and  school  reports  of  7  more. 
These  are  printed,  together  with  particulars  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  families,  on  pp.  156-184.  The 
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authorities  at  Corsley  and  Chapmanslade  schools  have 
reported  on  the  children  belonging  to  66  families, 
resident  in  Corsley  parish  and  attending  one  of  these 
schools.  The  circumstances  of  each  family  were 
ascertained  from  other  sources,  and  a  comparison 
made  of  the  results. 

Primary  and  secondary  poverty  are  taken  in  the 
senses  defined  in  the  chapter  on  Poverty.  In  each 
division  all  the  families  have  been  marked  with  an 
asterisk  where  one  or  more  children  show  character¬ 
istics  which  might  be  the  result  of  poverty  and 
insufficient  feeding.  These  marks  of  deficiency  are 
dulness,  nervousness,  laziness,  “  strangeness  ”  or 
“  peculiarity  ”  of  disposition,  dirtiness  of  disposition. 
Signs  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  resulting 
in  untidiness  or  dirtiness  of  the  person,  for  which  the 
child  itself  is  not  responsible,  are  omitted.  The 
inclusion  of  these  would  emphasise  the  facts  which 
are  brought  out  by  the  former,  as  an  examination  of 
the  reports  will  show. 

1 .  We  have,  first,  seven  respectable  families,  who, 
owing  to  the  uniqueness  of  their  position  in  the 
parish,  cannot  be  reported  on  separately.  These 
include  three  farmers,  a  policeman,  a  head  gardener, 
and  a  [groom,  and  a  cook  in  a  private  house.  There 
are  no  deficient  children  in  this  group. 

2.  There  are  children  of  school  age  in  ten  families 
of  artisans,  three  being  in  secondary  poverty.  Only 
two  of  these  families  have  children  who  can  be 
included  under  our  definition  of  deficiency,  the  first 
being  a  “  neglected,  strange  ”  family  of  naughty 
children,  in  secondary  poverty,  and  the  second  a  large 
family  where  the  eldest  child,  still  of  school  age, 
is  rather  dull.  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the 
earlier  childhood  of  this  boy  the  family  was  probably 
in  primary  or  secondary  poverty,  though  the  united 
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earnings  of  the  family  are  probably  now  quite  suf¬ 
ficient  . 

3.  There  are  16  households  other  than  artisans’ 
above  secondary  poverty,  whose  full  characters  are 
given  in  the  tables  on  pp.  169-184.  The  children  of 
five  out  of  these  sixteen  have  characteristics  which 
might,  were  their  home  conditions  unknown,  be  put 
down  to  malnutrition.  Of  these  five,  one  is  the  family 
of  a  respectable  and  prosperous  carter,  one  is  a  batch 
of  boarded-out  workhouse  children,  one  is  the  family 
of  a  labourer,  who  was  probably  in  primary  poverty 
till  recently,  when  his  elder  children  became  wage- 
earners,  one  is  an  illegitimate  child  living  with  its 
grandparents,  and  the  fifth  a  farmer’s  child  who  is 
characterised  as  “  lazy.” 

4.  Fifteen  families  with  school  children  are  in 
secondary  poverty,  either  from  the  small  margin 
of  the  income  over  primary  poverty,  or  from  the 
bad  character  of  the  parents. 

Six  or  seven  of  these  fifteen  families  have  deficient 
children  ;  in  regard  to  one  of  the  seven  the  teachers 
remark  that  the  children  would  be  all  right  but  for 
the  bad  home,  so  this  should,  perhaps,  be  excepted. 

5.  There  are  18  families  with  children  of  school 
age  in  primary  poverty.  No  less  than  10  of  these 
have  deficient  children.  In  only  4  of  these  10  cases 
is  any  fault  found  with  the  parents  and  homes,  as 
an  examination  of  the  tables  will  show,  and  of  these 
four,  one  is  a  case  where  poverty  appears  to  have  had 
a  lethargic  effect  on  parents  as  well  as  children. 

These  facts  show  emphatically  that  the  dulness  and 
deficiency  of  the  children,  even  in  a  rural  district 
where  every  advantage  of  good  air  and  healthy  sur¬ 
roundings  is  obtained,  is  mainly  due  to  malnutrition  ; 
for  though  a  certain  proportion  of  dulness  is  found 
in  all  or  most  classes,  whether  well  fed  or  otherwise, 
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the  greatly  larger  percentage  among  the  children  of 
the  very  poor,  even  where  the  parents  are  in  every 
respect  satisfactory,  can  hardly  be  due  to  any  other 
cause . 


Circumstances  of  Family. 

No.  of 
Families. 

No.  where  there  are 
Deficient  Children. 

Well-to-do  ... 

...  3® 

6 

Secondary  poverty  ... 

...  18 

7  or  8 

Primary  poverty 

...  l8 

10 

Full  particulars  have  been  obtained  from  various 
persons  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the  characters 
of  162  households,  including  all  the  poorer  and 
practically  all  the  less  respectable  families.  In  about 
eighteen  of  these  we  find  that  there  is  one  or  more 
member  who  drinks  either  more  than  he  or  she  can 
afford  or  sufficient  to  make  him  drunk.  The  following 
table  gives  the  proportion  in  each  economic  group  : 

No.  where  one 


No.  of 

or  more  Members 

Circumstances  of  Family. 

Families. 

drink  too  much. 

Well-to-do 

...  IOI 

8 

Secondary  poverty 

33 

6 

Primary  poverty 

...  28 

5 

The  larger  proportion  who  drink  too  much,  among 
those  in  primary  poverty,  is  due  to  the  inclusion  under 
our  definition  of  those  who  drink  more  than  they 
can  afford  ;  the  proportion  of  drunkards  is  greater 
among  the  people  in  secondary  poverty. 

Honesty ,  Promptness  in  paying  Debts ,  and  Thrift . 

Nearly  every  working  man  in  Corsley  belongs  to 
a  friendly  society  ;  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
section. 

Some  of  the  cottagers  insure  their  children  or 
themselves.  There  are  two  kinds  of  insurance,  death 
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insurance  and  life  insurance  ;  in  the  latter  case  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  Company  if  the  persons  insured 
live  to  a  certain  age.  No  statistics  have  been 
obtained  as  to  insurance,  but  the  custom  is  not 
general,  and  the  sum  insured  for,  as  death  insurance, 
is  not  usually  more  than  30s.  or  40s.,  id.  per  week 
being  collected  from  the  person  insuring.  There  are 
indications  that  the  insurance  of  children  has  been 
lessened  since  the  opening  of  the  Corsley  School 
savings  bank.  About  twenty-three  children  pay 
money  into  this,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  this  plan 
has  been  substituted  by  the  parents  for  insurance. 

Besides  the  very  universal  thriftiness  and  foresight 
displayed  by  the  working  classes  in  joining  friendly 
societies,  to  which  they  make  regular  and  prompt 
payments  for  fear  of  sacrificing  the  benefits  which 
they  hope  to  derive,  a  very  large  amount  of  honesty 
and  careful  management  is  displayed  in  the  regular 
and  prompt  payment  of  debts  to  tradesmen.  The 
characteristics  of  the  various  households  in  this 
respect  have  been  ascertained  from  people  with  whom 
they  have  dealings,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the 
tables  on  pages  156-184.  A  summary  of  the  results, 
classified  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
families,  is  as  follows  : 


No.  of 

No.  where  one  or  more 
Members  are  bad  at 

Circumstances  of  Family. 

Families. 

Paying  or  Thriftless. 

Well-to-do 

...  IOI 

6 

Secondary  poverty 

•••  33 

5 

Primary  poverty 

...  28 

(also  1  where  sons 
have  spent  parents’ 
savings) 

6 

Of  the  six  families  in  primary  poverty  who  are 
“  bad  at  paying,”  five  have  each  five  or  more  young 
children  ;  the  sixth  is  an  extravagant  aged  couple. 
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In  these  tables  “  labourer  ”  has  been  substituted  for  lime-burner  and  warrener,  to  prevent  identification  of  these  families. 
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Artisans. 


The  artisans,  22  in  number,  are  so  uniformly- 
reported  as  respectable  and  prompt  in  payment  that 
they  have  been  omitted  from  the  foregoing  tables  and 
only  the  few  exceptions  need  be  noted. 

No.  159.  A  very  respectable  man,  but  has  a  bad  wife,  who  drinks, 
squanders  all  money,  including  any  capital  which  comes  into 
her  hands,  and  spends  her  time  writing  begging  letters.  The 
home  is  in  a  squalid  condition. 

No.  156.  Very  decent  people — too  grand  to  visit  public-house 
much,  but  extravagant  and  frequently  in  debt. 

No.  168.  With  a  large  family,  is  reported  as  fairly  respectable,  but 
“  none  too  bright  to  pay." 

No.  166.  Thoroughly  respectable  in  every  way,  is  having  a  struggle 
owing  to  much  serious  illness  in  the  household. 

All  except  possibly  No.  159  are  above  primary 
poverty  and  have  good  homes,  but  when  there  are 
children  the  margin  is  frequently  small. 

School  reports  on  all  who  have  children  of  school 
age  are  given  below. 


School  Reports  on  Artisans’  Children. 


No. 


Family. 


Circumstances.  School  Report. 


154  Man,  wife,  4  children 


Secondary  Very  nice  children, 

poverty  Very  clean  and  tidy. 


Fairly  sharp.  Seem 
to  have  very  good 
home  from  appear¬ 
ance  in  school. 


155  Man,  wife,  4  (or  more) 
children. 


“  Exceedingly  nice 
children,  nice 
manners.  Brain 
power  all  right,  but 
not  clever  with 
hands.” 
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No.  Family, 

163  Man,  wife,  2  children, 
son  (agricultural 
wage-earner). 

162  Man,  wife,  daughter, 
2  children. 

158  Man,  wife,  4  children, 
maid-servant. 

157  Man,  wife,  1  child. 

171  Man,  wife,  4  children 


170  Man,  wife,  4  children 


168  Man,  wife,  4  children, 
3  sons  (agricultural 
wage-earners,  2  out 
of  work). 


Circumstances.  School  Report. 

Very  clean  and  tidy. 
Not  very  bright. 


Secondary  Good  family 

poverty 

All  right. 

Nice  little  child  and 
quick  at  learning. 

Secondary  Neglected.  Strange 

poverty.  family.  One  girl 

most  innocent-look¬ 
ing  child,  very 

naughty.  Bad  little 
boy,  not  truthful. 

Very  nice  children. 
Two  of  boys  very 
clever.  Always  very 
clean  and  tidy. 

Clean  and  tidy,  but 
eldest  rather  dull. 
Little  ones  fairly 
sharp. 


166  Man,  wife,  2  children  One  a  nice  child. 

These  two  boys 
would  be  better  if 
parents  at  home 
more.  Rather  neg¬ 
lected.  One  rather 
wilful. 


School  Reports  on  Children  of  Farmers,  Gardener,  Groom 

Cook,  and  Policeman. 


No. 

128 


School  Report. 

Very  nice  children  indeed. 
Some  of  best  in  school  and 
very  clean  and  tidy. 
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School  Report. 

...  ...  ...  Very  good  family. 

...  ...  ...  Children  all  right.  Fair- 

tidy.  Not  specially  bright. 

Boy— very  regular.  Very 
good  family,  sharp,  plenty 
of  common-sense. 

...  ...  ...  Very  clean  and  tidy.  Spoilt 

children. 

.  Sharp— c  ommon-sense. 

Spoilt.  Very  nice  boy  in 
school. 

...  ...  ...  Sharp— very  clever  little 

girl.  Sweet  little  child. 
Has  good  home. 


State  of  Education. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  character  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  adults 
in  the  parish  are  unable  to  write  and  some  are  unable 
to  read.  This  fact  was  discovered  partly  from  state¬ 
ments  of  the  people  themselves,  and  also  from  secre¬ 
taries  to  friendly  societies,  who  assert  that  men  of 
forty  years  of  age  and  upwards  are  often  unable 
to  sign  their  names. 

Pauperism  in  Corsley. 

The  paupers  have  already  been  included  in  the 
preceding  lists,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a 

table  of  these  separately  ; 

In  addition  to  the  fifteen  families  or  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  during  the  year  1904-5  who  were 


No. 

121 

76 

93 

75 

216 

214 
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still  residing  in  the  parish  in  the  winter  of  1905-6, 
relief  was  granted  in  1904-5  to  five  aged  persons, 
since  dead,  and  to  the  family  of  one  man  in  prison. 

Two  of  the  cases  of  widows  with  family  afford 
striking  examples  of  the  futility,  if  not  the  actual 
harmfulness,  of  granting  in  such  cases  small  and 
inadequate  doles,  unconditionally,  and  in  these  in¬ 
stances  apparently  without  inquiry  as  to  the 
character  of  mother  or  home.1 

No.  206  was  receiving  relief  on  the  understanding 
that  she  had  two  children  at  home,  though  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  elder  had  been  out  in  service  for  a  year 
or  two.  She  was  herself  earning  good  money  as  a 
midwife,  her  receipts  being,  however,  irregular.  Her 
two  sons  were  earning  probably  30s.  a  week  between 
them,  and  her  boy,  still  at  school,  was  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  family  purse  by  running  errands  or 
doing  garden  work  after  school  hours.  The  income 
of  the  family  was  therefore  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  average  labourer.  Since  that  date 
her  boy  has  left  school,  and  relief  has  been  stopped. 
She  has  quarrelled  with  her  elder  sons,  and  is  now 
solely  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  her  boy  of  four¬ 
teen  and  her  own,  which  are  less  than  formerly.  Her 
health  has  improved  with  this  reduction  of  her  income 
to  7s.  or  8s.  per  week. 

No.  204  works  at  charing  during  the  day,  neg¬ 
lecting  her  home  and  children.  She  is  said  to  bear 
a  very  bad  character,  and  to  earn  money  by  prosti¬ 
tution.  The  children  struck  the  school  teachers  as 
coming  from  an  exceedingly  poor  home,  but  were 
clean  and  tidy  as  far,  they  said,  “  as  the  mother  can 

1  For  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  homes  and  families  of 
widows  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  found  in  all  parts  of  England  as 
a  result  of  this  system  see  Minority  Report  of  Poor  Law  Com¬ 
mission  1909  Cd.  4499  p.  753. 
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Index 

No. 

Status 
re  marriage. 

.  . 

Normal 

Sex. 

Age. 

Actual  Earnings 

Earnings 
when  in 
Work  I 

Present  or  last 
Occupation. 

Health. 

Clubs. 

Savings. 

Character. 

Family. 

House. 

Rent. 

Garden. 

General  Condition  : 
Cleanliness. 

Cause  of  Application 
for  Relief. 

Amount  of 
Relief  during 
year  1904-5. 

Total  Income. 

21 1. 

F.  ' 

Widow. 

58.  j 

None. 

At  one  time  had  small 
farm. 

Cripple. 

Nothing  against  her. 

I  son  at  home,  malting  in 
winter. 

3  rooms. 

Garden. 

Clean. 

Crippled  widow 

0  s» 

0 

« 

1  son,  miner  ;  Wales. 

2  daughters  in  service. 

Living  alone. 

210. 

F. 

Spinster. 

67. 

None. 

?4s.  per 
week. 

Laundress. 

“  Afflicted.” 

Some. 

Very  respectable. 

3  rooms  and 

Garden. 

Very  clean. 

Ill  and  blind. 

2  0  0 

209. 

F. 

Spinster. 

63- 

?  6d.  per  week. 

Occasionally  does  a 
little  washing. 

“  Afflicted.” 

?  None. 

Honest. 

Living  alone. 

pantry. 

5  rooms. 

Garden. 

Not  strong. 

6  10  0 

194. 

F. 

Spinster. 

26. 

?  A  few  pence 

Cripple. 

Mother  (widow)  and  sister; 

4  rooms. 

Garden. 

Clean. 

Badly  deformed  and 

6  10  0 

knitting. 

needlework,  charing  and 

deaf. 

206. 

F. 

Widow. 

50- 

Say  5s. 

Midwife. 

Moderate. 

None. 

“  Passable.’ 

laundry.  Brother,  labourer. 

2  sons  in  regular  work. 

8  rooms. 

Garden. 

Untidy. 

“  Widow  and  family.” 

3  18  0 

Family  in- 

1  boy,  aged  11. 

come  over 

67. 

M. 

Married. 

85- 

None. 

Labourer  (retired). 

All  right. 

Formerly  not  good. 

Wife,  charing  and  laundry 
work — 6s. 

2  rooms. 

Garden. 

“  Aged.” 

15  12  0 

3°s. 

3  children  ;  boy  of  15  in  War- 

65. 

M. 

Widower. 

minster. 

77- 

None. 

Stonebreaker,  then 
marketer  with  don- 

Poor. 

Always  very  hard¬ 
working.  Respect- 

Living  alone. 

Stepson  sends  money  fort- 

2  rooms. 

Garden. 

Very  clean. 

“  Amputated  leg.” 

7  16  0 

Say  4s.  6d. 

F. 

Widow. 

66. 

« 

None. 

key-cart. 

able. 

nightly  and  pays  niece  6d. 
per  week  to  look  after  him. 

212. 

All  right. 

Respectable. 

Illegitimate  grandson. 

2  rooms. 

Garden. 

Widow. 

11  14  0 

68. 

1  M. 

Widower 

Daughter  away,  did  not 
keep  up  payments,  so  P.R. 
to  be  reduced. 

72. 

Probably  none. 

?  12s. 

Labourer  (retired). 

All  right  but 
feeble. 

Belonged  to 
Corsley  Club 

Respectable. 

None. 

3  rooms. 

Garden. 

“Aged.” 

f 

7  16  6 

now  broken 

11. 

;  m. 

Married. 

72. 

Something  from 
garden  and 

? 

Market  gardener. 

Rheumatic. 

up. 

Hardworking,  but  drank 
more  than  could 

Wife. 

3  sons  in  Wales  who  send 

3  rooms. 

Garden. 

Clean. 

“Aged.” 

4  10  0 

Say  8s.  per 

208. 

I 

Widow. 

marketing. 

Probably  none. 

All  right. 

afford. 

money. 

1  daughter,  married.  , 

week. 

1  F. 

50. 

% 

Clean  and  hard-working. 

2  sons,  labourers,  at  home. 

3  children  at  home. 

4  rooms. 

Garden. 

Clean. 

“  Widow  and  family.” 

196 

2  sons  away. 

• 

1  daughter,  married. 

Widow. 

* 

Charing.  Takes  M. 
lodger  and  said  to 
earn  money,  by  pros- 

1  daughter  in  service. 

204. 

F- 

1 

43- 

Unknown. 

All  right. 

Very  bad  character,  said 
to  be  prostitute  and 
drinks. 

3  children. 

M.  lodger. 

3  rooms  and 
pantry. 

Garden. 

Dirty  and  untidy ; 
home  neglected. 

“  Widow  and  family.” 

126 

Probably 
nearly  20s. 

titution 

70. 

M. 

Widower. 

85- 

N  one. 

Labourer  (retired). 

All  right  but 

Belonged  to 

Honest. 

Living  alone. 

?  2  rooms. 

£2  15s. 

Clean. 

“  Aged.” 

in  6 

3s.  6d.  per 

feeble. 

Corsley  Club 

Has  only  just  come  on 

2  sons  and  3  daughters  who 

Schoolmaster  (retired) , 

now  broken 
up. 

the  parish  ;  over  80 
years  old. 

help  him. 

week. 

127. 

M. 

Single. 

74- 

None. 

All  right ; 

Respectable. 

Living  alone. 

?  3  rooms. 

Garden. 

“Aged.” 

now  helps  tradesman 

only  one 

146 

with  accountkeeping 
and  receives  food, 

leg. 

&c.,  in  return. 

149. 

T- 

Spinster. 

17- 

? 

Servant  to  tradesman’s 
wife. 

Ill. 

Residing  with  employers. 

“  Illness  of  self.” 

7  6 

[To  face  page  188. 
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keep  them.”  The  small  dole  given  in  this  case  is 
quite  insufficient  to  enable  the  woman  to  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  her  children,  or  to  encourage  her  to 
take  to  a  more  respectable  mode  of  living. 

These  cases  may  be  compared  with  those  of  two 
old  men  dependent  on  poor  relief  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

No.  68,  in  receipt  of  relief,  has  no  relations  who 
can  help  him.  His  next-door  neighbour  does  his 
jvashing  and  odd  jobs  which  he  cannot  do  for  himself, 
and  in  return  he  helps  to  work  her  garden,  lights 
her  fire  when  she  is  out,  and  has  promised  to  leave 
her  his  “  few  traps  ”  when  he  dies.  This  old  man, 
with  no  other  source  of  income,  who  worked  hard 
all  his  life,  ,and  is  deprived  of  the  results  of  his 
thrift  in  belonging  to  a  club  by  the  break-up  of  the 
latter,  receives  only  the  inadequate  sum  of  3s.  per 
week. 

No.  70,  a  very  old  man  in  receipt  of  poor  relief, 
has  worked  hard  as  a  labourer  all  his  life.  He  gets 
about  3s.  6d.  per  week  from  the  parish,  part  being 
contributed  by  a  daughter.  His  children  may, 
perhaps,  give  him  a  little  further  help. 

Probably  the  majority  of  aged  paupers  receive 
some  little  additional  help  from  relatives,  and  their 
case  is  at  least  not  harder  than  that  of  some  others 
who  receive  no  parish  relief. 

Provision  for  the  Aged.  Non-paupers. 

There  are  many  more  poor  old  people  in  Corsley 
who  refuse  to  apply  for  parochial  relief.  There  is 
a  very  independent  spirit  among  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  sons  and  daughters  often  pinch  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  prevent  their  old  parents  from 
“  coming  upon  the  parish.” 

One  old  man,  No.  66,  started  life  as  a  farm 
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labourer,  but  after  twenty-eight  years  was  crippled 
with  rheumatism.  Since  then,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife  and  children,  he  supported  himself  as  a  “  market 
gardener.”  Now  that  the  old  couple  are  past  work, 
their  children  keep  them,  though  most  of  them  are 
married,  with  families,  and  have  a  struggle  themselves 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  is  the  children  rather 
than  the  parents  who  are  averse  to  application  for 
poor  relief  in  this  case. 

Another  old  labourer,  No.  22,  now  in  poor  health, 
has  an  invalid  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  son  living  with 
him.  He  receives  much  kindness  from  the  farmer 
who  employed  him,  and  is  sent  money  by  a  daughter 
living  away  from  home.  One  of  his  sons  would  also 
send  him  money  if  necessary. 

An  old  woman  at  Chapmanslade,  No.  193,  widow 
of  a  small  farmer,  is  supported  by  her  children, 
mainly  by  a  married  daughter. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  No.  167,  the  widow 
of  a  carpenter  who  earned  £1  per  week,  as  follows  : 

Two  sons  each  pay  2s.  per  week  ;  married 
daughter  makes  a  home  for  her  mother,  taking  3s.  6d. 
of  the  money  for  her  keep,  while  the  other  6d. 
goes  towards  clothing  jand  collection  in  church  on 
Sundays.  In  the  summer  the  old  lady  helps  her 
daughter  with  the  housework,  while  the  latter  is 
busy  in  her  garden,  and  in  return  the  daughter  gives 
her  a  share  of  the  profits,  amounting  to  12s.  or  13s., 
as  pocket-money.  The  family  live  and  feed  very 
well  (see  Budget  13 1  on  p.  235). 

Another  old  widow,  No.  179,  is  too  feeble  to 
work,  and  her  sons,  having  families  and  inadequate 
incomes,  can  help  her  very  little.  She  refuses  to 
apply  to  the  parish,  though  accepting  a  little  private 
charity,  and  consequently  is  more  than  half  starved 
and  always  in  bad  health. 
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Similar  cases  occur  from  time  to  time,  considerable 
privation  being  undergone  in  preference  to  application 
for  outdoor  relief  ;  and,  in  case  of  illness,  those 
who  have  once  been  in  a  better  position  will  firmly 
refuse  to  enter  the  workhouse,  though  lacking  the 
most  necessary  attendance.1 

Though  the  amount  of  poverty  in  Corsley  is  not 
great,  the  proportion  of  pauperism  is  still  further 
reduced  by  the  existence  of  this  spirit  among  a 
section  of  the  people. 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  most  of  these  old  people  have  been 
granted  an  old-age  pension. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


CORSLEY  FAMILY  BUDGETS 

There  is  in  Corsley  no  lack  of  competition  for  the 
custom  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  housewife 
may  purchase  her  groceries  either  from  one  of  the 
village  shops  or  from  the  stores  and  shops  in  Frome 
and  Warminster.  Various  butchers  and  bakers  drive 
round  the  parish  with  their  carts,  delivering  goods  to 
their  regular  customers.  Milk  she  can  obtain  from 
most  of  the  numerous  small  farms.  Beer  and  ale 
are  supplied  by  at  least  eight  brewers  from  Frome 
and  Warminster,  whose  carmen  deliver  the  casks  at 
the  houses.  Coal  and  wood  appear  to  be  mainly 
supplied  by  one  local  coal -haulier  and  timber 
merchant,  and  a  competitor  setting  up  a  few  years 
ago  failed  to  get  any  custom. 

Most  of  the  cottages  do  the  main  part  of  their 
weekly  shopping  on  Saturday  at  Frome  or  War¬ 
minster,  according  to  whether  they  live  on  the  eastern 
or  western  side  of  the  parish.  During  the  week 
they  supplement  their  Saturday’s  purchases  from  the 
nearest  village  shop,  where  credit  is  usually  granted 
them  if  desired. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  any  one  to  go  out 
to  shop.  One  old  man  in  January,  1906,  got  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  baker,  who  brought 
him  bread,  butter,  and  sugar  regularly,  and  some- 
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times  tea.  Coal  was  brought  round  to  him  once  a 
fortnight,  and  so  he  got  all  his  provisions  without 
leaving  the  house. 

Milk  is  easily  obtainable  in  all  parts  of  the  parish. 
Nearly  all  the  farmers  will  sell  it  to  the  poor  in 
small  quantities.  Some  send  it  round  to  the  cottages, 
but  it  usually  has  to  be  fetched,  this  being  no  hard¬ 
ship  where  the  dairy  farm-houses  are  near  together 
and  widely  distributed  over  the  parish.  The  usual 
price  of  new  milk  is  3d.  per  quart,  or  i^d.  per  pint 
all  the  year  round.  In  certain  cases,  in  summer,  or 
by  special  favour,  it  is  sold  cheaper,  at  id.  per  pint. 
In  the  winter  it  is  sometimes  scarce  locally,  and  the 
cottagers  may  then  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  it, 
or  may  have  to  send  farther  for  it,  and  perhaps  get 
short  quantity  for  their  money.  This  is,  however, 
the  exception. 

The  greater  number  of  households,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  persons,  take  id.  worth  of  new  milk 
per  day.  A  few  of  the  more  well-to-do  families  take 
more  than  id.  worth,  or  taking  id.  worth  regularly, 
supplement  it  by  frequently  buying  more  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  A  few  families  take  separated  or  skim  milk 
instead  of  new,  or  to  supplement  it. 

The  produce  of  the  garden  furnishes  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Potatoes,  onions, 
greens,  and  other  vegetables  figure  largely  in  the 
menu  of  the  poorest  households,  especially  those  with 
many  children.  Bacon  is  almost  universally  eaten. 
Meat  is  eaten  in  all  but  the  very  poorest  houses  at 
least  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  it  is  an  article  of 
daily  consumption  in  the  majority  of  cottages. 

At  the  mid-day  dinner -hour  in  winter  the  wife 
or  mother  is  very  frequently  found  preparing  a  stew 
with  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  if  well  off,  or 

if  poor,  of  potatoes  and  cabbage,  or  potatoes  and 
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onions  alone.  The  well-to-do  sometimes  have  hot 
or  cold  roast  meat,  meat  pies,  chicken,  where  fowls 
are  kept,  &c.,  by  way  of  variety.  They  will  also 
have  a  second  course  of  tarts,  pancakes,  or  other 
sweets.  If  poor  they  will  vary  the  stew  of  potatoes 
and  vegetables  by  having  bread  with  bacon,  dripping, 
or  pickles,  children  being  sometimes  fed  on  the  latter. 
School -children  who  cannot  return  home  to  dinner 
take  bread  with  butter,  jam,'  or  dripping.  The 
mothers  find  that  meat  sent  with  the  children  is 
too  often  thrown  away  and  wasted.  On  their  return 
some  mothers  give  the  children  hot  vegetables  or 
meat  with  their  tea,  or  let  them  share  in  an  early 
supper  after  a  tea  of  bread  and  butter  with  jam  or 
cake.  Other  mothers  give  nothing  further  but  a 
plain  tea,  an  inadequate  diet  for  growing  children 
who  have  a  long  walk  in  addition  to  their  school 
work,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  little  milk  is 
taken  per  head  in  a  large  family. 

The  time  and  constitution  of  the  meals  taken  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  mid-day  dinner  vary  from  one  household 
to  another.  Most  of  the  well-to-do  have  a  good 
meal  of  bread  and  butter,  cake,  and  jam  about  4.30, 
followed  by  supper  later.  In  sotne  poorer  families 
one  meal  takes  the  place  of  tea  and  supper.  At 
tea-time  one  sometimes  finds  prepared  a  meal  of  hot 
meat  or  stew,  kippers  and  other  fish,  jam-tarts,  &c., 
besides  jam  and  cake,  and  in  one  very  poor  family 
where  the  mother  was  out  working  the  tea  appeared 
to  consist  of  bread  and  jam  and  the  contents  pf 
innumerable  jars  and  pots.  There  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  groceries  consumed  by 
cottagers  within  the  last  forty  years,  since  the  rise 
of  wages.  People  dealing  with  a  certain  shop  would, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  buy  1  oz.  of  tea  or  of  coffee 
to  last  a  whole  week,  and  1  lb.  of  sugar.  Fifteen 
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years  later  the  same  families  would  take  J  lb.  of  tea 
and  3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  week. 

In  the  budgets  which  follow  the  daily  menu  shows 
the  form  and  variety  of  food  eaten  in  thirteen  house¬ 
holds  taken  as  examples.  The  list  of  articles  pur¬ 
chased  indicates  the  amount  of  the  various  commodities 
besides  home  produce  which  are  available  for  division 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  whose  number  is 
given.  The  preliminary  remarks  should  be  consulted 
to  see  how  much  cooking  is  done,  in  cases  where  it 
is  not  stated  whether  meals  are  hot  or  cold.  Nos. 
44,  51,  62,  and  36  are  families  where  the  income 
is  insufficient.  Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  nourishing 
food  obtainable  by  these  families  inadequate,  but  the 
inevitable  monotony  of  the  diet  is  extremely  trying, 
especially  when  any  member  of  the  family  is  in  poor 
health  and  not  enjoying  a  good  appetite. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  women  are  much  better 
managers  than  others.  No.  62,  for  instance,  gives 
a  more  varied  and  appetising  diet  than  No.  51, 
though  the  poorer  of  the  two. 

Nos.  29,  1 1 6,  and  193  are  near  the  margin  of 
primary  poverty.  No.  29  is  2d.  per  head  per  week 
below  the  minimum  of  efficiency  by  the  regular  wage, 
but  this  is,  no  doubt,  made  up  by  Mrs.  T.’s  occasional 
earnings,  and  by  extra  money  which  T.,  being  a 
strong  and  industrious  man,  can  make  out  of  his 
garden  over  and  above  the  rent.  This  diet  is  an 
excellent  one  for  the  income,  owing  to  Mrs.  T.’s 
cleverness  as  manager  and  cook.  No.  116,  too, 
yields  a  fairly  varied  diet.  No.  193  is  an  old  woman 
who  is  provided  by  her  children  with  what  they 
deem  necessary,  and  who  depends  for  cooking,  &c., 
upon  relatives  residing  near.  It  may  here  be  re¬ 
marked  that  probably  a  few  of  the  very  poorest  old 
people,  paupers,  and  others,  live  almost  entirely  on 
bread  and  butter  and  tea. 
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Nos.  46,  20,  206,  11 7,  105,  and  13 1  are  all 
well  above  the  margin  of  poverty,  having  more  than 
2s .  per  head  over  the  necessary  minimum.  The 
quality  of  the  menu  in  these  cases  varies  with  the 
competency  of  the  housekeeper.  The  menu  of 
No.  206,  where  the  manager  is  not  in  good 
health,  and  possibly  given  to  drink,  is  very  poor 
when  the  income  of  the  family  is  considered.  That 
of  No.  105  would  probably  be  more  regularly 
appetising  if  there  were  an  experienced  woman 
to  manage  the  housekeeping,  which  is  now  done 
jointly  by  the  father  and  a  young  daughter.  On 
the  whole,  however,  these  diaries  show  a  fairly 
generous  diet,  and  if  the  section  on  poverty  be  com¬ 
pared,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  house¬ 
holds  in  the  parish  can  afford  to  feed  in  this  manner, 
the  exceptions  being  labourers  with  several  children, 
and  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  in 
primary  poverty. 

The  budgets  have  been  arranged  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  in  order  of  poverty,  beginning  with  those 
with  the  largest  deficit,  and  proceeding  to  the  family 
with  the  largest  surplus  per  head. 

BUDGET  No.  44. 

Deficiency  of  Income,  7 s.  6d. 

Labourer,  wife,  five  children.  Wage  15s.  All  the  man’s  wages 
are  given  to  the  wife. 

Regular  Expenses. — House-rent,  is.  6d.  per  week.  Allotment 
(20  poles),  5s.  per  annum.  Man’s  Friendly  Society,  2s.  5d.  per 
month. 

The  family  take  id.  worth  of  new  milk  (less  than  1  pint)  per  day, 
or  when  occasionally  no  new  milk  is  to  be  had,  1  quart  of  skim  milk. 

u  Broth  ”  is  made  of  butter,  milk,  and  water. 

At  the  time  the  diary  was  being  kept  the  mother  was  nursing  her 
youngest  child,  and  therefore  usually  had  a  supper  of  quaker  oats. 

The  father  and  school-children  usually  carry  their  dinner  with 
them. 

Tea  is  taken  at  about  4.15,  when  the  children  return. 

The  children  share  supper  at  6  p.m. 
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Things  Purchased. 


January ,  1906.  First  week. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

|  lb.  tea ... 

0 

8 

Forward 

7 

0 

3  lb.  sugar 

0 

Coal 

1 

2\ 

lb.  butter 

1 

6 

Loaf 

0 

ai 

Bacon  ... 

1 

4 

Milk 

0 

6* 

Quaker  oats 

0 

5i 

Butter  ... 

0 

4 

2  oz.  tobacco 

0 

6 

Sugar 

0 

2i 

Cheese  ... 

0 

9 

Loaf 

0 

£  lb.  lard 

0 

Oil 

0 

2\ 

£  lb.  suet 

0 

2 

Stockings 

0 

67 

Baking  powder 

0 

1 

10 

4t 

Papers  ... 

0 

2 

Bread  bill 

1  lb.  soap 

0 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

0 

Oranges ... 

|  lb.  currants 

0 

0 

2 

1* 

Expenditure  during  week  13 

.  3 

4t 

1  pt.  beer 

0 

2 

0 

January ,  1906. 

Second  week. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Bread  ... 

2 

6 

Forward 

11 

2\ 

Oil 

0 

ol 

Matches... 

0 

12 

Beef 

1 

0 

J  lb.  sweets 

0 

1 

Milk 

0 

7 

Oranges ... 

0 

3 

Coal,  1  cwt. 

1 

2\ 

Tobacco... 

0 

6 

Flannelette 

1 

4! 

Pepper  ... 

0 

^  lb.  tea  ... 

0 

8 

Quaker  oats 

0 

3  lb.  sugar 

0 

5i 

Biscuits  ... 

0 

1 

3  lb.  bacon 

1 

6 

Lard 

0 

2\ 

2  lb.  butter  [?] 

1 

0 

F.  fish  ... 

0 

4 

lb.  cheese 

0 

9 

2  lb.  sprats 

0 

2 

11 

2f 

13 

6f 

*  This  store  was  probably  purchased  on  Saturday  at  Warminster,  and  the 
other  groceries  bought  during  the  following  week. 
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BUDGET  No.  62. 

Deficiency  of  Income ,  5 s.  4^. 

Labourer,  wife,  six  children  (eldest  boy  of  14,  youngest  an  infant). 
Two  older  children  have  left  the  parish,  one  child  (the  second  out 
of  nine),  died  as  an  infant. 

The  family  of  eight  live  in  a  three-roomed  cottage,  which  they 
get  rent  free,  with  small  garden,  from  employer. 

s.  d. 

Man’s  wage  .  13  o 

Boy’s  wage .  36 

16  6  per  week. 

The  man  gets  £3  over-money  at  Christmas,  and  now  and  then  a 
rabbit.  In  summer  they  are  allowed  to  collect  some  firewood  free. 

All  earnings  are  given  to  the  wife.  They  have  no  beer,  and  man 
keeps  no  pocket-money.  They  are  better  off  than  a  few  months 
ago,  before  boy  began  to  earn. 

Expenditure. 

January  6-12,  1906. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Bread  ... 

••  3 

Forward .  12 

5 

Flour 

..  0 

5 

Mr.  N.’s  Club .  0 

3* 

Tea 

..  0 

8 

Mrs.  N.’s  Clothing  Club  0 

3 

Sugar 

..  0 

8 

Ellen’s  „ 

0 

2 

Bacon  ... 

..  1 

6 

Eva’s  „ 

0 

2 

Cheese  ... 

..  1 

2 

Cwt.  coal 

.  1 

Fresh  butter 

..  0 

1\ 

Lamp  oil 

.  0 

4* 

Salt  butter 

..  0 

6 

Milk  . 

0 

3i 

Best  lard 

..  0 

4 

Salt  mi  •  •  •  • 

.  0 

Soap 

..  0 

1  doz.  boot  laces 

.  0 

2 

Fresh  pork 

..  1 

5 

1  reel  black  cotton 

.  0 

I 

Candles ... 

..  0 

1  card  angola  ... 

.  0 

I 

Pepper  ... 
Mustard ... 

0 

1 

Wool  for  mending 

.  0 

2 

..  0 

1 

Starch  ... 

..  0 

Total  expenditure  . 

•  15 

7i 

OoC03<  ••• 

..  0 

3i 

Currants 

..  0 

2 

Shoe  blacking 
Grate  polish 

..  0 

..  0 

1 

1 

The  rest  was  put  by  for  boots. 

12  5 
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January  13-19,  1906. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Bread  ... 

3 

Forward . 

13 

5 

Flour 

0 

5 

Mr.  N.’s  Club . 

0 

3i 

Tea 

0 

8 

Mrs.  N.’s  Clothing  Club 

0 

3 

Sugar 

0 

8 

Ellen’s  „ 

0 

2 

Bacon  ... 

2 

0 

Eva’s  „ 

0 

2 

Cheese  ... 

1 

2 

1  cwt.  coal  . 

1 

Fresh  butter 

0 

7i 

]Milk  •••  mi  ••• 

0 

3* 

Salt  butter 

0 

6 

Lamp  oil  . 

0 

4i 

Best  lard 

0 

4* 

1  reel  of  thread 

0 

1 

Soap 

0 

2  pieces  tape  . 

0 

Candles ... 

0 

2  yards  calico . 

0 

52 

Soda 

Coffee  ... 

0 

Boots  mended . 

0 

7 

0 

5 

Salt 

0 

1 

Total  expenditure  ... 

1 7 

4 

Beef 

2 

0 

Fish 

0 

2 

13 

5 

January  20-27,  1906. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Bread  ... 

3 

Forward  . 

11 

2 

Flour 

0 

5 

Mr.  N.’s  Club . 

0 

3i 

T  03*  Ml 

0 

8 

Mrs.  N.’s  Clothing  Club 

0 

3 

Sugar 

0 

8 

Ellen’s  „ 

0 

2 

Cheese  ... 

1 

1 

Eva’s  „ 

0 

2 

Pork 

1 

4 

1  cwt.  coal  . 

1 

H 

Butter  ... 

0 

7* 

Lamp  oil  . 

0 

42 

Salt  butter 

0 

6 

Milk  •  ••  •  ••  ••• 

0 

4i 

Lard 

0 

4i 

3  yds.  flannelette  at  3^d. 

0 

ioi 

Rice 

0 

4 

Cake  •••  •••  ••• 

0 

4 

Baked  faggots 
Blue 

0 

0 

2 

Fish  mi  •••  in 

0 

2 

1 

Candles  ... 

0 

Total  expenditure  ... 

15 

3i 

Suet 

0 

2 

Cocoa  ... 

0 

3i 

Soap 

0 

ii 

- 

Starch  ... 
Pepper  ... 

0 

1 

1 

1 

The  rest  was  put  by  for  boots. 

Sweets  ... 

0 

1 

11  2 
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This  budget  was  carefully  kept  by  the  wife,  and  is  probably 
accurate. 

Three  or  four  of  the  children  are  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  and 
though  they  live  two  miles  away  the  attendance  of  the  three  elder 
ones  is  very  regular.  These  and  the  father  must  take  their  dinners 
out  with  them. 

Only  £d.  of  milk  is  taken  each  day,  and  as  this  makes  bread  and 
milk  twice  a  day  no  doubt  it  is  skim  milk. 

Most  of  the  marketing  is  done  in  Warminster.  The  only  store  in 
the  house  worth  consideration  was  potatoes.  The  man  has  to  work 
hard  for  his  over-money  at  Christmas,  and  sometimes  is  not  in  till  8 
or  12  p.m.  It  is  probably  on  these  nights  only  that  supper  is  taken. 
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BUDGET  No.  51. 

Deficiency  of  Income,  3s.  8 d. 

Family  :  Labourer,  wife,  four  children.  They  live  in  a  three- 
roomed  cottage,  and  have  about  40  poles  of  potato-ground.  The 
man  belongs  to  a  good  club.  Mother  and  children  belong  to  a 
medical  club.  They  belong  to  a  clothing  club.  The  children  are 
all  insured. 

The  mother  was  expecting  her  confinement,  for  which  she  was 
saving.  One  of  children  at  school  suffers  from  chorea. 

There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  statement  as  to  the 
earnings  of  this  man  from  his  employer,  his  wife,  and  a  third  source 
of  information.  The  wife  states  that  the  employer  gives  12s.  6d. 
and  pays  half  the  rent.  This  seems  to  be  an  under-statement. 
Probably  the  man  receives  13s.  to  14s.  and  house  and  garden  rent 
free,  paying  rent  for  his  extra  land. 

The  wife  states  that  her  husband  keeps  is.  for  boots,  &c.,  and 
gives  her  ns.  6d.  for  housekeeping. 

They,  no  doubt,  supplement  this  from  sale  of  garden  produce  and 
occasionally  they  fatten  a  pig. 

They  are  said  always  to  pay  cash  for  their  purchases. 

They  have  about  1  quart  of  skim  milk  daily  from  the  employer. 

The  diary  was  kept  by  the  wife.  It  may  err  by  omissions. 


Expenditure. 

January  12-18,  1907.  First  week. 


3  large  loaves  . 

s. 

.  ...  1 

d. 

i£ 

£  lb.  salt  butter . 

.  0 

6* 

£  lb.  lard . 

.  0 

3 

Bacon  . 

.  0 

6 

Clothing  club  . 

.  1 

0 

3  large  loaves . 

.  1 

4  lb.  sugar  . 

.  0 

8 

£  lb. tea . 

.  0 

5 

2  lb.  rice . 

.  0 

4 

Suet  . 

.  0 

3 

Lamp  oil  . 

.  0 

4 

Soap  . 

.  0 

3 

6 

9± 
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January  19-25,  1907.  Second  week. 

s.  d. 

3  large  loaves .  1  i| 

£  lb.  salt  butter .  o  6^ 

Ox  cheek  .  1  o 

3  large  loaves .  1  i£ 

Suet  ...  o  3 

4  lb.  of  sugar .  08 

£  lb.  of  tea  .  o  4I 

Flour  .  1  o 

Lamp  oil  .  04 

Soap  .  o  3 

Soda  .  o  2 


6  10 
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BUDGET  No.  36. 

Deficiency  of  Income,  3s.  6d. 

Family  :  Labourer,  wife,  son,  three  children.  Some  of  the  family 
are  very  delicate.  They  reside  in  a  five-roomed  cottage  with  a  garden. 

The  man  belongs  to  the  Corsley  Gathering  Club.  The  son 
belongs  to  a  good  Friendly  Society.  They  insure  some  of  the 
children,  and  belong  to  a  medical  club  and  a  clothing  club. 

The  father  earns  14s.,  the  son  7s.  6d.,  per  week.  Of  this  the  father 
gives  13s.,  the  son  4s.,  towards  housekeeping  expenses. 


Expenditure. 


The  regular  weekly  expenses  are  stated  as  follows 

Insurance  :  son . 

)>  Jack  ...  ...  ...  ... 

„  Tom  . 

Club  (Jack,  7d.  per  month) . 

Clothing  club . 

Father’s  club  . 

Doctor’s  money . 

House-rent  . 


s.  d. 
o  3 
o  2 

O  I 
o  if 
O  3 
o  3 
o  2\ 

3  4* 

4  8* 


Things  Bought. 


January,  190 7.  First  week. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

4  loaves . 

I 

6 

Forward 

... 

...  8 

8* 

2  loaves  . 

0 

9 

£  oz.  pepper 

... 

...  0 

oi 

2  lb.  of  liver  . 

0 

4 

l  lb.  tea  ... 

1  M 

...  0 

4* 

^  lb.  fat  ...  ...  ••• 

0 

2 

2  loaves  ... 

... 

...  0 

9 

Milk  for  week . 

0 

7 

Bag  of  flour 

... 

...  0 

6 

Beef  . 

2 

2 

A  small  loaf 

«  •  • 

...  0 

6 

2  lb.  cheese  . 

I 

4 

1  pint  of  lamp  oil 

...  0 

1 

Bloaters . 

O 

3 

Matches... 

•  •  • 

...  0 

o£ 

%  lb.  butter  . 

O 

Coal  m. 

... 

...  1 

0 

2\  lb.  sugar  . 

O 

5 

3  lb.  bacon 

.  •  . 

...  1 

9 

£-lb.  tin  Fry’s  cocoa  ... 

O 

7* 

Candles  ... 

... 

...  0 

1* 

x  lb.  salt...  ...  ... 

O 

°ir 

13  10* 

8 

84 

*  This  is  probably  given  erroneously.  Two  shillings  a  week  is  a  more 
likely  figure,  but,  as  the  house  is  two  cottages  knocked  into  one,  the  rent  may 
be  somewhat  higher  than  customary. 
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Things  Bought. 


January ,  1907 


2  loaves  ... 

•  •  • 

s. 

...  0 

d. 

9 

i  lb.  butter 

•  •  • 

...  0 

7i 

£  lb.  tea ... 

•  •  • 

...  0 

42 

Pork 

•  •1 

...  2 

0 

2  lb.  cheese 

•  •  • 

...  1 

4 

3  lb.  bacon  at  7d. 

...  1 

9 

Coal  ... 

•  •  • 

...  1 

0 

Lamp  oil 

•  •  • 

...  0 

2 

2\  lb.  sugar 

•  •  • 

...  0 

5 

8 

5 

Second  week. 


Forward  . 

s. 

8 

d. 

5 

Milk  for  week . 

0 

7 

4  loaves  •••  •••  ••• 

1 

6 

£-lb.  tin  of  Fry’s  cocoa 

0 

7* 

2  lb.  pigs’  liver . 

0 

8 

■g  lb.  f3.t  •••  mi  ••• 

0 

2 

^  loaves  mi  mi  mi 

1 

*3 

1 

The  wife  cooks  only  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  winter. 
She  cooks  oftener  in  summer  when  potatoes  are  more  plentiful. 

The  children  always  take  bread  and  jam  or  bread  and  butter  to 
school  for  their  dinner. 

The  diary  was  kept  by  one  of  the  children,  and  is  not  perfectly 
clear  and  accurate. 
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BUDGET  No.  29. 

Deficiency  of  Income,  10 d. 

Family  :  Labourer,  wife,  three  children,  also  girl  of  eleven  years 
for  some  meals. 

They  reside  in  a  three-roomed  cottage  with  large  garden  (f  acre) 
for  which  they  pay  £6  per  annum.  Rent  for  water,  10s.  per  annum. 

The  man  belongs  to  a  good  club.  Mrs.  T.  pays  3d.  a  week  for 
each  child  into  savings  bank  at  Corsley  School. 

Mr.  T.'s  wage  is  15s.  He  keeps  5s.,  out  of  which  he  pays  his  club, 
firewood  (buying  40  faggots  at  a  time  for  10s.),  coal  (half  ton  for 
9s.  8d.),  ale  (5s.  per  month),  and  all  outdoor  expenses,  such  as  food 
for  pigs  and  fowls.  He  pays  for  the  clothing  of  the  family  out  of 
the  profits  of  garden,  pigs,  &c. 

Mrs.  T.  receives  10s.  per  week  from  her  husband  for  the  house¬ 
keeping,  and  she  occasionally  makes  6d.  for  washing.  During  the 
fortnight  the  budget  was  kept  she  had  a  present  of  some  liver  from 
their  butcher. 

Mrs.  T.  has  been  a  cook  and  takes  pride  in  her  cooking  and 
housekeeping.  She  cooks  every  day.  Potatoes  for  breakfast, 
and  meat,  potatoes,  and  pudding  for  dinner.  The  children  do  not 
like  milk  puddings  so  she  usually  makes  tarts,  &c.  They  have  cold 
food  in  the  evening. 

They  take  id.  worth  of  milk  per  day  at  i^d.  per  pint. 

All  the  family  are  home  for  the  midday  dinner.  The  children  do 
not  take  supper. 

The  budget  was  kept  very  carefully  by  Mrs.  T.  and  is  probably 
quite  accurate. 


December  30,  1905. 

Store  in  House. 

Sugar,  tea,  £  lb.  cheese,  f  lb.  butter,  1^  lb.  bacon,  a  large  loaf,  five 
eggs,  two  bloaters,  flour,  currants,  jam,  pickles,  store  of  potatoes. 
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Expenditure. 


December  30,  1905—  January  12,  1906. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

12  large  loaves ... 

•  •  • 

5 

0 

Forward 

•  •  • 

13 

2 

[2  have  not  been  put 

£  lb.  tea ... 

0 

4* 

down,  but  bread  bill 

^  lb.  currants 

1 

°i 

was  5s.] 

Tin  mustard 

0 

1 

3  lb.  beef 

1 

9 

Soap 

0 

3 

1  lb.  butter 

1 

Rabbit  ... 

0 

6 

1  lb.  mutton 

0 

8 

Beef 

1 

3 

Bloaters 

0 

3 

Lamp  oil 

0 

4 

7  lb.  sugar 

1 

2 

Flour 

0 

6 

1  lb.  lard 

0 

6 

1  lb.  mutton 

0 

8 

1  lb.  sultanas  ... 

0 

4 

Fish 

0 

3 

Egg  powder  ... 

0 

2 

Lamp  oil 

0 

4 

£  lb.  peel 

1 

Butter  ... 

1 

i* 

1  lb.  14  oz.  cheese 

1 

1 

14  days'  milk 

1 

2 

Salt  •  •  •  •  •  • 

0 

1 

Bacon  ... 

1 

2i 

£  lb.  tea ... 

0 

9 

13 

2 

1 

3 

0 
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BUDGET  No.  193. 

Aged  widow  of  small  farmer  supported  by  her  children.  A 
daughter  pays  her  rent  (^5),  and  sends  her  bacon,  butter,  potatoes, 
or  a  load  of  wood,  if  her  own  do  not  last  out. 

Her  children  send  her  money,  but  not  regularly. 

One  of  her  nieces  and  family  live  near,  and  look  after  her. 


January  14-21,  1906. 


i£  lbs.  cooked  ham 
1  lb.  bacon 
£  lb.  fresh  butter 

1  lb.  salt  butter ... 

2  eggs  . 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


1  lb.  sugar  . 

lb.  tea  ...  ...  .. 

£  lb.  candles  . 

1  lb.  pork  . 

Beer  for  two  nights  .. 
Two  small  loaves 


•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


from  daughter. 


)) 

)) 

)J 


9  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•  M 


s. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


d. 

2 

5 

8 

2t 

4* 


January  22-28,  1906. 


lbs.  pork 

•••  •••  • • • 

from  daughter. 

4  lbs.  bacon 

•  •  •  •••  ••• 

)) 

£  lb.  fresh  butter 

•  •  •  •••  ••• 

» 

£  lb.  salt  butter... 

•11  •••  ••• 

» 

s.  d. 

2  small  loaves  ... 

•••  •••  •  •  • 

•  •  •  §  •  §  0  4^* 

^  lb.  tea  ...  ... 

•  ••  •  •  •  ••• 

•••  •••  0  ^ 

1  lb.  sugar 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  0  2 

This  budget  was  kept  by  great-niece,  who  lives  near,  and  is 
probably  quite  accurate. 
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BUDGET  No.  116. 

Income  Sufficient — on  margin  of  primary  poverty. 

Family  :  Market  gardener  and  carrier,  wife,  two  children.  Other 
sons  and  daughters  sometimes  at  home. 

Mr.  H.  belongs  to  a  good  friendly  society,  paying  3s.  9^d.  per 
month  to  it. 

The  receipts  vary  considerably  ;  16s.  per  week  is  perhaps  an 
average  sum. 

The  school-children  come  home  for  their  dinner,  and  there  are 
usually  about  five  persons  present  for  meals. 

They  take  id.  worth  of  milk,  or  about  1  pint,  per  day  from 
Mrs.  H.’s  brother.  They  have  meat  or  soup  for  dinner  most  days. 

The  budget  was  kept  by  one  of  the  children,  and  is  not  very 
complete.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  coffee  or  cocoa  is 
usually  taken  for  supper,  and  sometimes  the  parents  have  porter. 
This  has  been  omitted  in  the  diary. 


Expenditure. 


January  7-13,  1907.  First  week. 


Butter 

Milk 


Sugar 
Starch 
Blacklead 
Flour 
Meat  (fresh  beef 


for  ste 


wing) 


Club 

Bread 

Milk 

Butter  ... 
*Baking  [?] 
Oil 


Soap 
Coals 
Paper 
Oranges  ... 
Sugar 


•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  M  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Ml  •  #  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  t  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Ml  •  •  • 

Ml  Ml 

Ml  •  •  • 

Ml  •  •  # 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Ml  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  #  •  •  •  • 


s.  d. 
1  3 
...  o  1 

mi  o  4 

•  •  •  o  4 

•  •  •  O  2 

...  o  6 

...  1  6 

...  1  9i 

...  1  3^ 

•  11  O  2 

i  3 
in  4  ® 

•m  o  6 

•••  o  6 

•  •  •  2  6 

•M  o  4 

•M  o  6 


18  o 


*  Possibly  bacon. 
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January  14-20,  1907.  Second  week . 


s.  d. 

Sugar  . .  1  o 

Cheese .  2  o 

Butter  .  1  o 

Lard  .  o  6 

Mutton .  2  6 

Steak  .  1  o 

Suet  .  o  8 

Candles .  o  4 

Soda  .  o  3 

Bread  .  1  6 

Flour  .  o  6 

Corn  for  fowls .  1  6 


12  9 


January  21-27,  I9°7*  Third  week. 

Bread  ... 

•  •  • 

s.  d. 

...  2  8 

Forward . 

s.  d. 
7  Hi 

3  lb.  beef 

•  •  • 

...  1  9 

Oil  •••  •••  ••• 

0  4 

1  lb.  butter 

•  •  • 

...  1  2 

Powder  for  washing  ... 

0  3 

Coals 

•  •  • 

...  1  3 

Corn  for  fowls . 

1  6 

Wool  ... 

•  •  • 

...  1  1 i 

Milk  . 

0  8 

7  «i 

10  8£ 

x 
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BUDGET  No.  20. 
Income  Sufficient  +  6s.  4 d. 


Family  :  Labourer,  wife,  one  boarded  out  orphan. 

They  reside  in  a  six-roomed  cottage,  rent  £4,  and  rent  some  land 
at  £2  per  annum.  They  keep  pigs. 

The  husband  belongs  to  a  good  club.  Both  man  and  wife  have 
insured  their  lives  so  that  if  they  live  to  a  certain  age  a  sum  of 
money  will  be  paid  them. 

They  take  1  quart  of  milk,  price  3d.,  daily  all  the  year  round. 

Weekly  receipts  for  housekeeping  : 

s.  d. 

From  husband . 10  6 

For  orphan  .  3  6 

14  o 


Expenditure. 


January ,  1907.  First  week . 


Bread  . 

s. 

...  0 

d. 

9 

Forward  ... 

•  •  • 

s. 

4 

d. 

7 

1  lb.  fresh  butter 

...  1 

3 

2  lb.  bacon 

•  •  • 

1 

4 

£  lb. tea . 

...  0 

10 

Beef  (brisket,  English) 

2 

6 

3  lb.  sugar 

...  0 

6 

Bread  . 

•  •  • 

0 

7 

2  lb.  flour 

...  0 

4 

Bread  . 

•  •  • 

0 

7 

£  lb.  lard 

...  0 

4 

Mutton  (at  7d.  lb.) 

•  •  • 

1 

7 

1  lb.  currants  ... 

...  0 

4 

Camp  coffee  ... 

•  •  • 

0 

6 

Pepper  . 

...  0 

1 

2  cwt.  coals 

•  •  • 

2 

6 

Salt  . 

...  0 

1 

4  sheep’s  hearts 

•  •  • 

0 

10 

Mustard... 

...  0 

1 

1  lb.  mixed  jam 

•  •  • 

0 

6 

4 

7 

i5 

6 

16 
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1 

January , 

s. 

1907 

d. 

Second  week . 

s. 

d. 

i  lb.  fresh  butter 

i 

3 

Forward  ... 

...  8 

Bread  . 

0 

9 

£  lb.  starch 

...  0 

2 

£  lb.  tea . 

0 

10 

2  lb.  soda 

...  0 

1 

3  lb.  sugar 

o 

6 

Ball  blue 

...  0 

1 

2  lb.  flour 

0 

4 

2  cwt.  coals 

...  2 

6 

£  lb.  lard  ... 

o 

4 

Lamp  oil,  2  pts. 

...  0 

3 

i  lb.  currants  ... 

o 

4 

2  lb.  cheese 

...  1 

5 

2  lb.  bacon 

4  lb.  beef  (brisket) 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1  lb.  candles 

...  0 

6 

i  lb.  soap 

•  •  • 

o 

8 

3i 

13 

2 

This  budget  was  kept  by  the  wife,  and  appears  to  have  been  very 
carefully  kept  in  every  respect. 
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BUDGET  No.  206. 


Income  Sufficient  +  12s.  2d. 


Family  :  Widow,  midwife,  only  goes  out  occasionally  for  the 
day  ;  two  sons,  agricultural  wage-earner  and  carter  ;  boy  of  12. 

The  family  resides  in  a  double  cottage  of  eight  rooms,  one  of  the 
sons  paying  half  the  rent,  and  contributing  4s.  per  week  towards 
household  expenses  when  away  from  home.  The  mother  receives 
is.  6d.  per  week  poor  relief  for  her  boy,  who  also  earns  something 
unning  errands,  &c.,  after  school  hours.  The  total  family  income 
must  average  more  than  30s.  per  week,  but  this  is  not  all  contributed 
to  the  housekeeping  expenses. 

The  budget  was  kept  by  the  boy  of  12,  and  the  diary  of  food 
is  probably  quite  accurate. 

The  mother  has  a  poor  appetite  and  eats  little. 


Saturday ,  December  30,  1905. 

Store  in  House. 

2  lb.  cheese,  butter,  2  lb.  bacon,  cocoa,  store  of  potatoes. 


Expenditure. 


First  week ,  December  30,  1905,  to  January  5,  1907. 


Saturday  : 


Tuesday  : 

Chole  of  bacon,  is. 
Milk,  id. 

3  large  loaves. 


%  lb.  tea. 

£  lb.  cocoa. 

^  lb.  salt  butter. 
4  lb.  sugar. 

3  large  loaves. 

3  lb.  mutton. 

2  lb.  salt  fish. 
Milk,  id. 


Thursday  : 

3  large  loaves. 
Milk,  id. 
i-J-  lb.  bacon, 
f  lb.  cheese. 


Wednesday  : 
Milk,  id. 

lb.  butter. 
2  lb.  sugar. 


Sunday  : 

Milk,  id. 
Monday : 


1  large  loaf. 
Milk,  id. 


Friday  : 

Milk,  id. 
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Second  week ,  January  6-12,  1906. 


Saturday  : 

Milk,  id. 

2  lb.  bacon. 

3  lb.  cheese. 

£  lb.  butter. 

Pot  of  jam. 

1  lb.  dripping. 

£  lb.  bongalia  tea. 

4  lb.  sugar. 

3  lb.  beef. 

3  loaves. 

1  lb.  meat  cuttings. 
3d.  fresh  herrings. 
Cake,  4d. 

Sunday : 

Milk,  id. 


Monday : 

Milk,  id. 

2  large  loaves. 
Tuesday : 

Milk,  id. 

3  large  loaves. 
Wednesday : 

Milk,  id. 

%  lb.  cocoa. 

2  lb.  sugar. 

2.\  lb.  beef. 

3d.  bloaters. 

Thursday : 

Milk,  id. 

3  large  loaves. 
Friday  : 

1  lb.  sugar. 

£  lb.  butter. 
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Brought  home  by  one  of  the  sons  as  a  delicacy  for  his  mother,  who  was  ill. 
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BUDGET  No.  46. 

i 

Income  Sufficient  +  14s.  8 d. 

Family :  Labourer,  wife,  son  (artisan),  two  children,  aged  mother- 
in-law. 

The  family  live  in  a  four-roomed  cottage  and  have  a  garden  and 
allotment.  They  pay  ^5  per  annum  rent. 

Father  and  son  belong  to  good  friendly  societies.  Man  and  wife 
are  insured,  the  money  to  be  paid  to  survivor  on  death  of  either. 
The  children  pay  money  into  Corsley  School  savings  bank. 

The  man’s  wage  is  14s.,  out  of  which  he  keeps  is.  “Sunday 
money,”  paying  13s.  to  his  wife  for  housekeeping.  The  son,  who  is 
earning  good  wages,  pays  8s.  6d.,  or  less  than  half,  to  his  mother. 
Total  available  for  housekeeping,  21s.  6d. 

The  wife  and  other  children  do  not  go  out  to  work,  but  some 
garden  produce  is  sold. 


Expenditure. 

Mrs.  J.  pays  ready  money  for  everything.  She  pays  the  baker  one 
week  and  the  grocer  the  next. 

She  usually  buys  per  week  seven  or  eight  4-lb.  loaves,  and  two 
joints  of  meat,  about  6  lb.  and  4  lb.,  and  takes  id.  worth  of  milk 
per  day. 

The  family  do  not  as  a  rule  take  their  meals  all  together. 

They  eat  meat  every  day,  and  eat  more  meat  now  than  they  did 
before  the  eldest  son  began  to  earn  money.  The  children  always 
have  a  little  meat  for  tea  or  supper. 

Mrs.  J.  gives  the  following  account  of  their  usual  menu  : 

Breakfast. — Bacon  or  toast.  Son  sometimes  has  porridge. 
Children  occasionally  bread  and  milk.  Formerly  they  always  had 
bacon  for  breakfast,  but  they  are  now  tired  of  it  and  often  have 
toast  instead. 

Dinner. — Father  and  son  take  dinner  out  with  them — always 
bread,  meat,  and  cheese.  The  children  take  dinner  to  school, 
bread  and  butter  or  bread  and  jam.  Mrs.  J.  sometimes  keeps  some 
vegetables  hot  for  the  children  when  they  come  home  from  school. 

Tea. — All  except  the  two  men  take  tea,  with  cake,  bread,  butter, 
and  jam. 

Supper. — Father  and  son,  and  sometimes  the  children,  “if  they 
fancy  it,”  take  supper.  Meat  and  vegetables,  bread  and  cheese. 
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BUDGET  No.  131. 

Income  Sufficient  +  10s.  8d. 


Family  :  Labourer  in  Frome,  wife,  wife’s  mother  (three  adults). 
Five-roomed  cottage  with  large  garden. 

Mrs.  J.  is  a  careful  manager,  buying  her  groceries  monthly  at  a 
Working  Men’s  Co-operative  Store,  and  receiving  a  half-yearly 
dividend  on  the  money  expended.  She  is  careful  not  to  waste  any 
of  the  fat  from  the  meat,  which  can  be  utilised  for  making  cakes 
or  stock  for  soup.  She  buys  in  a  small  cask  of  beer,  so  that  her 
husband  may  have  his  pint  for  supper  without  going  to  the  public- 
house.  When  the  couple  married  they  had  a  little  capital  left  after 
furnishing  their  cottage,  and  they  have  made  it  a  rule  always  to  pay 
ready  money  for  all  purchases,  thus  getting  them  cheaper. 

The  following  is  an  average  of  the  amount  of  food-stuffs  used 
weekly  : 


20  lb.  bread. 

5^  lb.  fresh  meat. 
1  lb.  salt  meat. 

lb.  butter. 

|  lb.  cheese. 


2|  lb.  sugar. 
6  oz.  tea. 

2  lb.  flour. 

8  pints  milk. 
8  pints  ale. 


Blacking,  blacklead,  ink,  &c.,  cost  about  one  farthing  per  fort¬ 
night. 

Other  expenses  are  collection  at  church,  3d.  per  week ;  news¬ 
papers,  2d.  per  week;  magazine,  id.  per  month;  is.  annually  to 
Home  Missions  and  is.  6d.  to  the  Bell-ringers. 

Mr.  J.’s  ordinary  wage  is  17s.  He  keeps  is.  6d.  of  this  for  the 
Amalgamated  Weekly  Club,  tobacco,  and  pocket-money. 

Mrs.  J.  pays  £2  per  annum  into  the  Oddfellows  Club,  which 
ensures  a  weekly  sum  during  illness,  with  medical  attendance  and 
medicine. 
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The  following  diary  of  purchases  and  food  was  kept  by  Mrs.  J. 
herself  during  January,  1907,  and  is,  no  doubt,  quite  accurate.  They 
live,  she  says,  much  more  cheaply  in  the  summer,  requiring  less 
meat  and  hot  soup,  and  saving  coal  by  the  use  of  an  oil-stove. 


s.  d. 

Money  received  from  husband  .  15  6 

„  „  „  mother  .  3  6 


19  o 


Expenditure. 


January  14-21,  1907.  First  week. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Monday  : 

Forward . 

8 

9 

1  cwt.  coal  . 

1 

3 

Saturday : 

Soap  3d.,  soda  id., 

6  0 z.  tc3>  •  ••  ••• 

0 

7i 

starch  and  blue  id. 

0 

5 

2f  lb.  sugar . 

0 

6 

2\  lb.  collar  of  beef... 

1 

3 

1  lb.  bacon . 

0 

9 

3  2-lb.  loaves . 

0 

6f 

|  lb.  cheese . 

0 

6 

Tuesday  : 

1  oz.  pepper  £  lb.  salt 

0 

G 

Clothing  club 

1 

0 

2  lb.  flour  . 

0 

4 

Wednesday  : 

8  pts.  milk  . 

0 

8 

6  kippers  . 

0 

6 

8  pts.  dinner  ale 

0 

10 

1  lb.  pork  . 

0 

8 

Biscuits  id.,  £  lb.  cur- 

Thursday : 

rants  id . 

0 

2 

3  2-lb.  loaves . 

0 

6f 

Rice  id.,  3  eggs  3d. 

0 

4 

Friday : 

Whiskey  . 

0 

3 

i£  lb.  fresh  butter  ... 

1 

io£ 

Peppermint . 

0 

\  gal.  lamp  oil  and 

4  2-lb.  loaves 

0 

9 

1  lb.  candles 

0 

8 

2  lb.  2  oz.  pork 

1 

4 

8 

9 

l& 

1 

ni 

In  hand  for  collection,  papers,  rent,  club,  clothing,  3s.  ofd. 
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January  22-28,  1907.  Second  week. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Monday  : 

Forward  . 

11 

0 

2  cwt.  coal  ... 

•  •  • 

2 

6 

Saturday  : 

Soap  3d.,  soda 

id., 

1  oz.  peppermint  and 

starch  and  blue  id. 

0 

5 

^  lb.  salt  . 

0 

i± 

3  2-lb.  loaves*.. 

•  •  • 

O 

6| 

2  lb.  flour  . 

0 

4 

Tuesday  : 

8  pts.  milk  . 

0 

8 

2  lb.  pork,  salted 

Ml 

I 

4 

8  pts.  dinner  ale 

0 

10 

Thursday  : 

Suet  id.,  carroway 

4  2-lb.  loaves... 

•  •  • 

O 

9 

seeds  £d.  •••  mi 

0 

£  bullock’s  cheek 

•  •  • 

O 

7\ 

Gin  and  peppermints 

0 

Friday  : 

7  eSSs,,»  •••  ••• 

0 

6 

lb.  fresh  butter 

•  •  • 

I 

io£ 

3  lb.  roasting  beef  for 

Saturday  : 

Sunday  . 

2 

0 

3  2-lb.  loaves 

•  •  • 

0 

6f 

6  OZ»  tc3.  Mt 

•  •  • 

O 

7\ 

15 

8 

2\  lb.  sugar  ... 

•  •  • 

O 

6 

1  lb.  bacon  ... 

•  •  • 

O 

9 

£  lb.  cheese  ... 

•  •  • 

O 

6 

II 

0 

In  hand  for  collection,  papers,  rent,  club,  and  clothing,  3s.  4d. 
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BUDGET  No.  105. 

Income  sufficient  +  14s.  4 d. 


Shoemaker,  daughter,  two  sons  (artisan  and  labourer),  one  out  of 
work.  Earnings  uncertain,  but  do  not  average  “  anything  like  ”  10s. 
per  week.  Pig-keeping  helps,  and  one  son  contributes  7s.  per  week 
to  the  housekeeping.  The  father  usually  does  the  family  marketing 
as  the  daughter  is  inexperienced,  and  does  not  buy  so  economically. 
The  family  appears  to  be  in  quite  comfortable  circumstances.  The 
father  does  not  belong  to  a  club.  One  son  belongs  to  a  good 
friendly  society.  The  daughter  insures  her  father. 

id.  worth  of  milk  is  purchased  every  day  ;  amount  obtained  varies 
with  the  season. 

The  daughter  cooks  every  day — sometimes  twice  a  day. 


Expenditure. 


January  7-13,  1906.  January  14-20,  1906. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Milk  . 

...  0 

7 

Sugar  . . 

•  •  • 

0 

6 

Mutton  chops  ... 

...  0 

10 

Pepper...  . 

•  •  • 

0 

3 

Pork  . 

...  2 

0 

Butter . 

•  •  • 

0 

7i 

Cheese . 

...  1 

0 

Cheese . 

•  •  • 

1 

10 

Fish 

...  0 

8 

Bacon  . 

•  •  • 

2 

0 

Sugar  . 

...  0 

8 

Fish  . 

•  •  • 

0 

9 

Tea  . 

...  1 

0 

Loin  of  mutton 

and 

1  lb.  butter 

...  1 

.  3 

mutton  chops 

•  •  • 

4 

0 

Ham  . 

•••  3 

0 

Milk  . 

•  •  • 

0 

7 

Tcs  •  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

7 

11 

0 

Bread . 

•  •  • 

0 

4i 

12 

6 

Bread  bill  "  bonfire 

night  ”  (Nov.  5th)  to 

Jan.  14th  . 1  o  o£ 


£1  12 
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This  budget  was  nominally  kept  by  the  daughter,  but  she  was 
absent  part  of  the  time,  so  it  is  possible  that  strict  accuracy  was  not 
observed  in  filling  in  from  memory.  The  father  estimated  that  over 
17s.  worth  of  provisions  were  consumed  during  each  week,  though 
the  amount  purchased  (omitting  the  bread  bill)  does  not  appear  so 
large. 
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BUDGET  No.  117. 

Income  ample. 

Family  :  Father  (retired  artisan),  mother  (midwife),  two  sons 
(artisans,  but  when  out  of  work,  market-gardeners  jointly  with 
father),  daughter  (does  housework  and  earns  some  money  gloving). 

Total  income  of  family  not  given,  and  was,  no  doubt,  uncertain, 
as  sons  were  out  of  regular  work,  but  the  family  were  probably 
quite  comfortably  off. 

The  father  and  eldest  brother  belonged  to  a  good  club,  but  father 
was  resigning  his  membership.  The  youngest  brother  was  not 
in  a  club. 

Rent  for  cottage,  large  garden,  and  common  for  fowls  and 
pigs,  £10  per  annum. 

Milk  taken  : — £d.  one  day,  id.  the  next,  delivered  at  door,  and 
sometimes  a  id.  worth  from  another  farmer  during  the  day. 
Average  id.  per  day.  Price  i£d.  per  pint. 

January,  1907.  First  week. 

Money  received  from  son  . 

))  ))  )>  »  •••  ••• 

„  „  „  daughter 


21  o 


Expenditure. 

1 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

2\  lbs.  2  oz.  beef 

1 

9 

Forward 

...  10 

7 

i£  lbs.  mutton  ... 

1 

Soap  . 

...  0 

3 

i£  lbs.  cheese  ... 

1 

0 

Starch . 

...  0 

2 

i£  lbs.  butter  ... 

1 

io± 

Blue  . 

...  0 

0* 

Bacon  . 

0 

10 

Coal  ...  ... 

...  2 

6 

3  lbs.  sugar 

0 

6 

12  small  loaves... 

...  2 

3 

f lb.  tea  . 

1 

6 

Flour  . 

...  0 

3 

Cocoa  Ml  Ml 

1 

3 

Rabbit . 

...  0 

8 

Oil  . 

0 

6 

Candles . 

•  •  • 

0 

3 

16 

8* 

10 

7 

s.  d. 
8  o 
8  o 
5  o 
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Second  week. 


s.  d. 

Beef...  ...  ...  .  ...  .  3  3 

Fresh  herrings  . o  6 

Kippers  and  haddock  . 1  3 

Extract  of  beef  . 1  3 

Biscuits  .  ...06 

1  lb.  butter...  . 1  3 


8  o 


The  regular  weekly  expenses  of  the  family,  besides  food,  clothing, 


&c.,  were  as  follows  : 

s.  d. 

Doctor  (club)  . 02^ 

Club  . o  9^ 

Insurance . o  4 

*Rent  (?) . o  6 

Garden  (?)  . 03 

Coal  (paid  fortnightly) . 1  io£ 


This  budget  was  kept  by  the  daughter,  and  probably  the  diary  of 
meals  is  fairly  accurate,  though  the  list  of  things  bought  appears  to 
be  very  incomplete,  and  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  statements 
as  to  expenses. 

*  Possibly  these  sums  were  put  by  weekly  towards  rent  paid  quarterly.  The 
total  rent  cannot  have  been  less  than  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  weekly,  and  the  statement 
that  it  was  ^10  per  annum  is  probably  accurate. 
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Friendly  Societies  or  Sick  Benefit  Clubs. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  family  budgets  that 
club  money  is  often  put  aside  every  week.  Nearly 
every  working-class  householder  and  most  of  the 
young  men  belong  to  a  benefit  society,  to  secure 
medical  attendance  and  a  weekly  allowance  in  case 
of  their  own  illness,  and  burial  money  on  the  death  of 
themselves  or  their  wives.  Thirty -two  families  were 
specially  questioned  as  to  membership  of  clubs.  In 
only  three  cases  was  it  found  that  the  head  or 
principal  male  wage-earner  of  the  family  had  no  club. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  in  receipt  of  a  good 
pension,  who  therefore  did  not  need  it  ;  the  second 
was  a  shoemaker,  his  life  being  insured  by  his 
daughter.  The  sons  of  these  two  men  belonged  to 
clubs.  The  third  exception  was  a  man  who  for  some 
reason  in  the  history  of  his  character  or  health  was 
refused  admittance  to  the  better  clubs,  and  thought 
the  local  public-house  clubs  not  worth  joining. 

In  two  cases  one  or  more  sons  living  at  home  with 
their  parents  had  not  joined  a  club,  though  their 
fathers  belonged  to  one.  In  most  families  all  adult 
males  belonged  to  a  friendly  society.  These  thirty- 
two  families  give  a  total  of  39  men  in  clubs  and  7 
men  without  a  club.  The  32  householders  or  prin¬ 
cipal  male  wage -earners  were  1 8  labourers,  7  artisans, 
4  market  gardeners,  1  shopkeeper,  1  brickmaker 
(on  own  account),  and  1  shoemaker. 

’A  more  complete  census  would  probably  give  much 
the  same  results,  it  being  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
Corsley  man  who  does  not  belong  to  a  sick  benefit 
society. 

For  more  than  a  century  village  clubs  have  existed 
in  Corsley,  and  these  were  in  a  thriving  condition  at 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  last 
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fifteen  years  branches  of  the  Ancient  Shepherds  and 
of  the  Wilts  Working  Men’s  Conservative  Benefit 
Society  have  been  established  here  ;  and  the  old  local 
dividing  clubs,  being  unrenewed  by  young  blood,  have 
fallen  more  or  less  into  decay.  The  oldest  of  these 
clubs,  which  lingered  on  into  the  twentieth  century, 
was  the  Corsley  Walking  Club,  broken  up  in  June, 
190 5  •*  If,  as  alleged,  this  club  had  been  founded 
107  years  before,  it  was  not  the  first  to  exist  in 
Corsley.2  It  derived  its  name  from  the  practice  of 
the  members  walking  round  the  parish  in  procession 
at  Whitsuntide,  headed  by  their  banner  and  with  a 
band.  Forty  years  ago  there  would  be  200  men 
in  the  procession.  They  first  attended  service  at  the 
church,  then  they  walked  to  Corsley  House,  pro¬ 
ceeding  thence  to  Corsley  Heath,  where  the  fair  was 
still  held  at  this  time.  They  dined  at  the  public- 
house  and  then  marched  to  Lane  End  and  back, 
after  which  they  were  supposed  to  spend  £1  at  the 
public -house.  The  club -room  was  built  on  to  the 
house  opposite  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  with  a  separate 
outside  stairway.  The  club  box  was  stolen  or  broken 
into  once  or  twice,  and  some  fifty  years  ago  the 
members  purchased  a  strong  one,  bearing  the  date 
of  1817,  and  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Broad  and  Narrow  Weavers’  Society, 
this  Society  in  connection  with  Shepherds’  cloth  mills 
at  Frome  being  broken  up  at  that  time. 

In  about  the  year  1855  the  membership  was  230, 
the  practice  of  belonging  to  a  club  being  evidently 
fairly  general  even  in  those  days  of  low  wages. 
In  1905,  when  the  club  was  broken  up,  only  about 
twelve  members  remained,  most  of  them  being  aged 
men,  some  of  whom  were  forced  to  come  upon  the 

1  See  Warminster  and  Westbury  Journal ,  June  17,  1905. 

a  See  MS.  Corsley  Parish  Accounts,  April,  1789. 
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parish  in  consequence.  About  ios.  per  head  re¬ 
mained  to  be  divided  up. 

The  Corsley  Gathering  Club,  another  of  the  old 
dividing  societies,  is  still  in  existence,  having  about 

22  members  in  the  winter  of  1905-6.  It  provides 
medical  attendance  and  an  allowance  for  twelve  weeks 
in  sickness  ;  is.  is  paid  on  the  death  of  a  member 
by  each  of  the  others  to  the  widow.  The  money  is 
divided  up  every  three  years.  Most  of  the  members 
of  this  club  are  old  men. 

The  Corsley  Mutual  Provident  Society,  or  Baptists’ 
Club,  founded  in  1891,  is  on  much  the  same  lines. 
It  throve  at  first,  but  has  been  reduced  lately  by 
the  competition  of  the  branches  of  larger  clubs  lately 
established  in  Corsley.  In  the  winter  of  1905-6  it 
had  a  membership  of  22. 

Another  old  parish  club,  the  Working  Men’s 
Benefit  Society,  meets  at  the  “  Three  Horse  Shoes,”- 
Chapmanslade.  Particulars  of  membership  have  not 
been  ascertained. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  the  local  parish  clubs, 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  though  it  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  another  similar  insti¬ 
tution  may  linger  in  some  nook  or  corner  of  the 
parish. 

We  now  come  to  the  new  clubs,  on  county  or 
national  basis  and  established  on  sound  financial 
principles.  The  first  of  these  to  set  up  a  branch 
in  Corsley  was  the  Loyal  Order  of  Ancient  Shepherds, 
established  here  in  1893.  This  branch  now  has 

23  adult  and  15  juvenile  members  resident  in 
Corsley.  It  aims  at  providing  for  its  members  in 
sickness  and  death,  and  paying  old  age  pensions  to 
those  who  live  to  require  them.1  The  other  new 
club  is  the  Wiltshire  Working  Men’s  Conservative 

1  See  manifesto  of  the  Society. 
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Benefit  Society,  a  non -political  club.  The  Corsley 
branch  was  started  in  1900.  The  Society  aims  at 
providing  for  members  in  sickness  and  death,  and 
acts  as  a  savings  fund.  In  December,  1905,  it  had 
40  adult  members,  3  being  women,  and  2  juveniles. 
Only  the  members  of  these  branch  clubs  actually 
residing  in  Corsley  have  been  enumerated.  They 
also  have  members  residing  in  other  parishes. 

The  hundred  or  more  persons  who  constitute  the 
membership  of  these  various  clubs  by  no  means 
include  all  the  men  who  belong  to  a  friendly  society. 
Many  Corsley  men  belong  to  the  Hearts  of  Oak, 
the  Oddfellows,  and  the  Foresters,  these  having  no 
local  branch  in  the  parish.  Most  of  the  men  who 
have  migrated  from  some  other  parish  or  district 
belong  to  the  branch  of  some  club  in  the  locality  from 
which  they  have  come.  The  exact  number  belong¬ 
ing  to  clubs  is  therefore  unknown,  but  undoubtedly 
a  large  estimate  should  be  allowed  for  members 
of  clubs  or  branches  outside  Corsley.  Out  of  30 
men  who  gave  particulars  of  the  club  or  branch 
they  belonged  to,  21  belonged  to  a  Corsley  club  or 
branch,  9  to  clubs  or  branches  not  in  Corsley.  These 
were  :  Hearts  of  Oak,  1  ;  Foresters,  3  ;  Oddfellows, 
3  ;  Warminster  branch  of  Shepherds,  1  ;  the  local 
club  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  1 .  These  figures 
are  not,  however,  sufficient  for  any  statistical  con¬ 
clusions. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Corsley  insure  themselves, 
their  children,  or  their  parents,  but  the  practice  is 
not  very  general  and  amount  of  insurance  is  usually 
very  small. 

Twenty-three  children  belonged  to  the  Corsley 
School  Savings  Bank  in  January,  1906,  some  of 
whom  brought  their  money  regularly,  some  irregu¬ 
larly.  The  younger  children  usually  draw  it  out  at 
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intervals.  The  elder  girls  keep  it  in  till  they  leave 
school,  when,  no  doubt,  it  helps  to  provide  a  clothing 
outfit  for  going  out  to  service. 

Medical  Attendance. 

Most  of  the  men  of  Corsley  are  provided  with 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  free  by  their  clubs. 
Twenty-seven  families  of  labourers,  artisans,  and 
market  gardeners  and  women  householders,  taken  at 
random,  were  questioned  as  to  medical  attendance 
in  case  of  illness  of  the  women  or  children.  Seven 
of  these,  including  three  laundresses  and  four  families 
of  labourers,  belonged  to  the  Medical  Club  of  a; 
Warminster  doctor,  who,  for  the  payment  of  4s.  4d. 
a  year  per  head  for  each  adult  and  less  for  a  child, 
attends  in  case  of  illness  and  provides  medicines 
free.  All  members  of  the  Medical  Club  spoke  of 
the  kindness  and  attention  which  they  receive  from 
their  doctor. 

Four  widows  were  attended  and  received  medicines 
free  from  the  parish  doctor.  One  of  these  had 
belonged  to  his  club,  but,  on  becoming  a  widow  was 
told  that  she  was  no  longer  to  pay  a  subscription. 
The  only  extra  expense  to  members  of  the  Medical 
Club,  and  the  only  charge  to  those  receiving  attention 
free,  is  any  incurred  in  sending  for  medicines. 

The  remaining  families  were  7  labourers,  3  arti¬ 
sans,  and  4  women  (laundress,  baker,  charwoman, 
and  needlewoman  with  a  small  property).  In  these 
cases  the  women  and  children  of  the  family  made 
no  provision  for  medical  attendance,  but  when  requir¬ 
ing  it  paid  the  usual  doctor’s  fees  ;  5s.  per  visit  and 
medicines  extra  appears  to  be  the  customary  charge 
when  a  doctor  is  sent  for  specially,  he  usually  having 
to  drive  three  or  four  miles  to  see  a  patient  in  Corsley. 
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Less  is  charged  when  the  patient  attends  at  the 
doctor’s  house.  One  woman  owed  £12  after  her 
mother’s  illness  and  death.  A  man  had  to  pay  13s. 
for  three  visits  and  medicine  in  the  illness  of  his 
wife. 

There  are  many  doctors  in  Frome  and  Warminster 
who  attend  the  poor.  They  usually  allow  some  time 
to  elapse  before  asking  for  settlement  of  their 
accounts,  and  these  appear  to  be  often  paid  in 
instalments. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  it  became  possible,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Cley  Hill  Nursing  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  the  people  of  Corsley  to  make  provision 
for  good  nursing  in  case  of  sickness.  By  paying 
an  annual  subscription,  beginning  at  2s.  for  a 
labourer,  3s.  for  an  artisan,  and  rising  to  10s.  for  a 
large  farmer,  subscribers  are  provided  with  a  trained 
nurse  at  the  same  rate  per  week  during  sickness. 
Much  of  the  nursing  is  still  done  by  local  midwives, 
of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  the  section 
on  Women’s  Work. 
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ANCESTRY  AND  CHILDREN  OF  CORSLEY 

The  reader,  if  he  refers  to  the  form  of  inquiry  given 
on  p.  99,  will  see  that  information  was  asked 
from  every  householder  as  to  the  birthplace  and 
occupation  of  himself,  his  father,  and  his  two  grand¬ 
fathers,  his  wife’s  birthplace,  the  total  number  of 
children  born  to  him,  distinguishing  those  still  living 
from  those  since  dead,  and  finally  the  present  place 
of  abode  of  his  living  children.  Particulars  as  to 
the  occupations  of  all  his  children  over  school  age 
were  also  noted  on  the  forms. 

In  the|  present  chapter  the  information  thus 
collected  is  analysed.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
information  was  duly  obtained  respecting  the  man, 
his  wife,  and  children.  In  a  fair  number  the  birth¬ 
place  and  occupation  of  the  father,  and  sometimes  one 
grandfather,  was  also  stated,  and  in  a  comparatively 
few  instances  particulars  for  father  and  both  grand¬ 
fathers  were  remembered,  and  the  form  fully 
filled  up. 

All  this  information  is,  of  course,  liable  to  natural 
errors  from  inaccuracy  of  memory,  and  from  the 
tendency  which  many  people  have  to  magnify  the 
social  position  of  their  family,  especially  that  of  their 
ancestors.  The  history  of  some  of  the  present  in¬ 
habitants  shows  it  to  be  a  common  thing  for  a  man 
to  follow  many  occupations  in  succession  or  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  in  such  a  case  his  descendant  naturally 
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elects  to  think  of,  and  dwell  on,  that  one  which 
affords  him  the  most  satisfaction  ;  thus,  while  in  a 
few  instances  a  man  has  stated  that  his  father  started 
as  a  labourer,  and  after  a  time  became  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  or  acquired  a  small  farm,  the  majority  in 
such  a  case  have  probably  simply  returned  their 
ancestor  as  shopkeeper  or  farmer  ;  and,  while  some 
have  stated  that  the  father  or  grandfather  “  kept  a 
few  cows,”  which  suggests  that  this  was  only  one  of 
two  or  more  occupations,  others,  descendants  of  such 
small  holders,  have  no  doubt  set  down  “  farmer  ” 
without  qualification. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  number  of  farmers 
among  the  ancestry  is  probably  exaggeratedly  large — 
or  at  least  many  of  the  farms  were  extremely  small, 
and  the  farming  rather  a  bye -industry  than  a  main 
occupation. 

Again,  in  tabulating  results,  it  has  usually  been 
necessary,  where  two  or  more  occupations  are  set 
down  for  one  person,  to  select  one  of  these.  In  such 
cases  the  occupation  which  seemed  the  more  im¬ 
portant  has  been  chosen,  so  that  throughout  the 
tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  calling  a  man  an 
independent  worker,  or  employer,  rather  than  a  wage- 
earner,  when,  in  fact,  simultaneously  or  in  succession 
he  has  been  both. 

With  regard  to  the  children,  there  are  a  few 
omissions,  and  perhaps  also  some  mis-statements. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  children  who  died  in 
infancy  were  omitted,  and  though  in  nearly  all  cases 
the  parents  appear  to  have  been  very  frank  in  giving 
information,  one  or  two  in  lunatic  asylums  or  in 
prison  may  have  been  left  out.  Memory  also  some¬ 
times  failed  with  regard  to  the  children.  One  man, 
for  instance,  with  a  long  family,  after  consulting  his 
wife  as  to  the  total  number,  was  unable  for  some 
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time  to  recall  the  names  and  account  for  them  all. 
It  was  often  necessary  to  consult  the  family  Bible 
before  a  list  of  the  children  could  be  made  out,  and 
'where  this  was  not  kept  posted  up,  sometimes  neither 
wife  nor  husband  could  remember  the  age  or  year 
of  birth  of  their  children.  In  stating  occupations 
of  children  the  present  occupation  only  is  given,  and 
no  account  is  therefore  taken  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  men  residing  here  have  previously  served  in 
the  Army.  While  the  following  figures  do  not  there¬ 
fore  claim  perfect  accuracy,  they  are,  taken  altogether, 
a  fairly  good  indication  of  the  origin  and  migrations 
of  the  people,  and  the  degree  in  which  children  tend 
to  follow  the  occupations  of  their  parents  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Corsley. 

Average  Size  of  Families  in  Corsley. 

We  have  particulars  of  the  children  born,  and  now 
living  or  dead,  in  195  out  of  the  220  households  of 
Corsley. 

No  papers  were  filled  up  for  the  gentlemen’s 
houses,  the  clergyman,  Congregational  minister,  nor 
schoolmaster  ;  the  police-constable  has  also  been 
omitted  in  this  classification  ;  particulars  are  missing 
for  two  or  three  farmers,  and  one  artisan  and 
publican  ;  and  a  few  other  papers  were  not  filled  up 
owing  to  illness  or  absence. 

The  195  householders  are  of  all  ages,  and  some  are 
sons  of  other  householders,  and  thus  come  twice  into 
the  classification  as  both  parents  and  children. 

The  total  number  of  children  stated  to  have  been 
born  to  these  195  householders  is  742,  and  of  these 
660  are  still  living  and  92  dead.  Many  of  the  latter 
died  in  middle  age,  being  children  of  the  oldest 
living  inhabitants  of  Corsley. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  those  born  to 
householders  of  various  occupations  : 
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In  the  following  table  the  last  two  columns  of 
the  preceding  are  arranged  in  order  according  to 
the  average  number  of  births  per  family  to  each 
occupation. 


Miscellaneous,  retired  from  work, 
not  in  Corsley 

Average  No.  of 
Children  born  per 
family,  where  any. 

x3'6 

Percentage 

of 

Total  dead. 

2  20*0 

Farmers 

•  •  • 

4*0 

4-6 

Artisans 

Ml 

4*o 

8-86 

Servants  (head  gardeners,  coach¬ 
men,  grooms) 

4‘5 

I2‘5 

Women  householders 

•  •  • 

4‘5 

2 16*0 

Labourers 

•  II 

4*6 

21*4 

Miscellaneous — agriculture 

47 

22’2 

Carters 

•  •  • 

5*3 

6*0 

Dairymen  or  cowmen... 

•  •  • 

5*3 

8-8 

Tradesmen  and  dealers 

•  •  • 

5*6 

217 

Retired  labourers 

•  •  • 

57 

3  29*0 

Market  gardeners 

•  •  • 

67 

2*1 

Persons  working  elsewhere 

•  •  • 

7*o 

55*5 

Keepers 

•  •  • 

9*3 

37 

Independent  workers  ... 

•  •  • 

10*5 

O'O 

All  the  195  householders  with  the  exception  of  4 
farmers,  one  being  retired  from  another  parish,  and 
7  women  are,  or  have  been,  married.  One  or  two 
other  unmarried  male  householders  are  omitted,  since 
particulars  were  not  obtained.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  married  farmers  are  childless,  because  the  class 
includes  several  labourers  who,  having  no  children, 
were  able  to  save  sufficient  capital  to  take  a  small 
farm.  The  average  number  of  children  born  in 
each  farmer’s  family  is  small,  being  4,  but  the  number 
of  these  surviving  is  large,  only  4.6  per  cent,  having 
since  died,  though  some  middle-aged  and  a  few  old 

1  Possibly  the  small  number  of  children  returned  for  this  group  is 
due  to  some  of  the  forms  being  incompletely  filled  up. 

2  These  groups  contain  many  old  persons  and  therefore  have  an 
abnormally  large  percentage  dead. 
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people  are  included  in  the  class.  Among  the  artisans 
there  are  only  two  childless  couples.  The  average 
number  of  births  per  family  is  4,  like  that  of  farmers, 
and  the  percentage  of  deaths  is  also  not  large. 
Gardeners  and  coachmen  have  slightly  larger  families 
and  also  more'  deaths.  But  when  we  come  to 
labourers  and  miscellaneous  agricultural  workers,  we 
find  only  a  slightly  larger  average  of  births  per 
family,  but  a  greatly  increased  number  of  deaths, 
and  since  the  retired  labourers,  including  most  of 
the  aged,  are  given  separately  this  indicates  an  un¬ 
necessarily  high  infantile  mortality  rate  and  a  wastage 
of  human  life.  Carters  and  dairymen  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  births  and  a  low  rate  of  deaths,  the 
latter  being  probably  mainly  due  to  a  lower  average 
age  among  carters  and  cowmen  than  among 
labourers  ;  it  might  also  be  partly  the  result  of  the 
higher  rate  of  wages  among  the  former,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  obtaining  milk  among  the  latter,  producing 
a  lower  death  rate  for  the  young  children. 

But  the  most  remarkable  fact  that  comes  out  of 
these  figures  is  the  high  number  of  births  and  very 
small  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  seven  market 
gardeners’  families,  there  being  6.7,  as  compared  with 
4.0  children  born  on  the  average,  and  less  than  half 
as  many  dying  as  in  the  farmers’  families,  while 
there  are  6.7  as  compared  with  4.6  born,  and  only 
about  one-tenth  as  many  dying  as  in  labourers’ 
families. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of 
families  in  most  of  these  groups  is  too  small  to  afford 
reliable  statistical  results,  since  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tional  cases  are  sufficient  to  alter  the  whole,  and  these 
figures  must  only  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 
The  average  number  of  children  born  per  family 
to  the  total  of  142  families  with  children  is  5.2. 
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Birthplace  and  Migrations  of  Corsley  People. 

Some  particulars  as  to  birthplace  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  198  householders,  and  the  results  are 
given  in  a  table.  Out  of  198  householders,  including 
36  women,  107  were  born  in  Corsley  and  58  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  33,  or  16.6  per  cent.,  were 
born  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  parish.1 
Particulars  are  given  of  167  grandfathers.  Of  these, 
76  were  born  in  Corsley,  63  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  28,  or  16.6,  not  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pre¬ 
sumably  a  large  proportion  of  those,  either  grand¬ 
fathers  or  fathers,  of  whom  their  descendants  could 
tell  nothing,  were  of  Corsley  descent,  migration  being 
an  event  which  would  probably  be  remembered  in 
the  family.  Out  of  159  fathers  of  whom  particulars 
were  given,  90  were  Corsley  born,  and  45  were 
born  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  24,  or  nearly 
1  5.1  per  cent,  were  strangers. 

Of  the  male  householders  1 2  gave  no  particulars 
as  to  the  birthplace  of  their  wives,  a  few  of  them 
being  unmarried.  We  have  particulars  therefore 
respecting  the  wives  of  150  ;  65  had  married  women 
of  Corsley  birth,  50  had  married  wives  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  35,  or  23.3  per  cent.,  had 
married  strangers.  Some  of  the  men,  not  of  Corsley 
birth,  residing  here  are  married  to  women  born  in 
the  parish,  there  being  frequently  a  family  connec¬ 
tion  which  induced  persons  born  elsewhere  to 
migrate  here. 

The  198  householders,  including  widows,  have  456 
living  sons  and  daughters  over  school  age.  Of  these, 

1  Known  places  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  as  “  near  Corsley,”  but  as  many  of  the  localities  were 
unknown  these  may  have  been  wrongly  grouped  ;  the  error  in 
this  case  will  generally  be  in  the  direction  of  making  too  many 
“  strangers.” 
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200  are  residing  in  Corsley  and  256  are  residing 
elsewhere.  The  latter  include  many  who,  though 
their  parents  are  now  inhabitants  of  Corsley,  were 
born  before  they  came  here,  and  who  therefore  may 
never  have  been  in  the  parish.  We  shall  see  presently 
what  proportion  of  males  and  females  have  left  the 
place,  and  what  kind  of  occupations  they  are  follow¬ 
ing. 
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FATHERS. 

Fathers, 

PRESENT 

Born  in 
Corsley. 

Born  near 
Corsley. 

Not  born 

in  Neigh¬ 

bourhood. 

Unstated. 

Born  in 

Corsley. 

Born  near 

Corsley. 

Not  born 

in  Neigh¬ 

bourhood. 

Unstated. 

Occupation. 

9 

21 

5 

21 

II 

9 

3 

5 

Farmers... 

6 

2 

_ 

IO 

7 

_ 

1 

1 

Market  gardeners 
and  marketers... 

10 

7 

4 

43 

22 

5 

2 

3 

Labourers 

7 

4 

— 

13 

7 

4 

— 

1 

Carters  ... 

— 

2 

3 

11 

1 

4 

2 

1 

Dairymen  or  cow- 
men  •  •  •  •  •  • 

_ 

2 

4 

10 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous  agri¬ 
cultural 

5 

4 

— 

9 

5 

3 

— 

1 

Retired  labourers... 

2 

3 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Head-gardeners, 
coachman, grooms, 
groom-gardeners . . 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

1 

2 

— 

Keepers,  &c. 

2 

8 

1 

3 

1 

Manual  workers  re¬ 
siding  in  Corsley, 
but  working  out¬ 
side  parish 

7 

5 

2 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous  re¬ 
siding  in  Corsley 
—  retired  from 
work  outside 

parish... 

4 

i 

— 

5 

3 

— 

— 

2 

Tradesmen  and 

dealers 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 

2 

Independent 
workers  (brick- 
maker,  saddler, 
naturalist,  2  shoe¬ 
makers) 

7 

4 

5 

28 

9 

3 

7 

3 

Artisans... 

14 

8 

3 

47 

14 

6 

1 

i5 

Women  house¬ 
holders 

76 

63 

28 

230 

90 

45 

24 

39 
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HOUSEHOLDERS. 

Wives. 

Adult  Children. 

Total 

Number. 

Born  in 
Corsley. 

Born  near 
Corsley. 

Not  born 
in  Neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Unstated. 

Born  in 

Corsley. 

Born  near 

Corsley. 

Not  born 

in  Neigh¬ 

bourhood. 

Unstated, 

or  Man  not 

married. 

Residing  in 

Corsley. 

Migrated 

elsewhere. 

28 

14 

10 

4 

— 

5 

II 

3 

9 

24 

16 

9 

7 

2 

— 

— 

7 

2 

— 

— 

l6 

20 

32 

24 

6 

2 

— 

21 

7 

4 

— 

33 

34 

12 

7 

5 

— 

— 

6 

5 

I 

— 

12 

9 

8 

2 

4 

2 

— 

3 

4 

1 

— 

5 

13 

8 

1 

2 

5 

— 

1 

3 

4 

— 

5 

11 

9 

6 

2 

1 

— 

6 

2 

— 

1 

12 

16 

7 

2 

2 

3 

— 

— 

2 

5 

— 

5 

13 

3 

" 

1 

2 

■■ 

1 

2 

— 

3 

9 

5 

3 

2 

— 

— 

1 

3 

1 

— 

3 

2 

9 

5 

3 

1 

— 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

12 

5 

3 

1 

— 

I 

5 

— 

— 

— 

10 

12 

5 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

9 

10 

22 

9 

6 

7 

— 

7 

6 

9 

— 

16 

22 

36 

21 

11 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

57 

198 

107 

58 

33 

I 

65 

50 

35 

12 

200 

256 
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Occupation  of  Ancestry  and  Children. 

There  are  many  gaps  in  the  particulars  returned  as 
to  occupations  of  fathers  and  grandparents,  and  in 
considering  those  stated,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
only  one,  and  that  usually  the  one  which  bestows 
most  social  distinction,  is  given  where  several  may 
have  been  followed  in  succession  or  simultaneously. 
The  particulars  for  the  children  profess  to  be  com¬ 
plete,  except  where  specially  noted,  and  202  forms 
were  sufficiently  filled  in  to  include  here. 

Farmers. — 29  farmers,  for  whom  there  are  particulars,  are  for 
convenience  divided  arbitrarily  into  two  groups,  the  first  containing 
12  larger,  the  second  17  smaller  farmers.  In  the  first  group  13 
fathers  or  grandfathers  are  returned ;  9  of  these  are  farmers,  1  a 
publican  and  brewer,  and  1  a  weaver  or  woollen  manufacturer. 

There  are  in  these  farmers’  families  6  sons  over  school  age.  One 
of  these  is  an  independent  farmer,  the  other  5  are  helping  on 
their  fathers’  farms.  The  8  daughters  are  all  living  at  home  or  with 
a  farmer  brother. 

In  the  second  group  of  17  smaller  farmers  particulars  are  given 
of  15  grandfathers,  viz. :  2  farmers,  1  clothier  and  farmer,  1  coal- 
haulier  and  farmer,  1  shopkeeper,  1  cloth-manufacturer,  1  worker  in 
cloth  factory,  1  weaver,  1  poultry  dealer  and  hawker,  1  dairyman,  1 
woodman,  1  shepherd,  2  carpenters,  and  1  tailor.  The  occupations 
of  16  of  the  fathers  are  :  6  farmers,  1  farmer  and  blacksmith,  1 
market  gardener,  1  shopkeeper,  1  coal-haulier,  1  faggoter,  1 
shepherd,  1  gardener,  1  labourer,  1  shoemaker,  1  tailor. 

There  are  13  sons  grown  up  in  this  group  ;  5  are  helping  their 
fathers,  1  is  in  America,  1  farmer  and  artisan,  1  school  attendance 
officer,  2  railway  clerks,  1  gardener,  1  barman,  1  carter.  Thirteen 
daughters  are  :  3  married,  6  at  home  including  a  school-teacher,  a 
dressmaker,  and  a  glover,  4  in  domestic  service. 

Market  gardeners  or  Marketers. — We  have  particulars  of  9  market 
gardeners  or  marketers.  These  have  stated  the  occupation  of  7 
grandfathers,  viz. :  1  market-gardener,  1  weaver,  1  shoemaker,  1 
worker  at  limekiln,  1  carpenter,  and  2  labourers.  The  occupations 
of  their  fathers  were  :  1  farmer,  1  maltster,  1  dyer,  1  independent 
blacksmith,  1  shoemaker,  1  carter,  3  labourers. 

Among  the  families  of  market  gardeners,  there  are  18  male  and 
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18  female  children  over  school  age.  The  occupations  of  the  males 
are  :  i  motor-driver,  i  in  cycle  works,  2  blacksmiths,  3  miners  in 
Wales,  1  milk-carrier,  1  oilman,  1  wood-carver,  1  gardener,  5  labourers, 
2  masons’  labourers.  The  18  females  are:  7  married,  3  at  home, 
two  of  whom  are  dressmakers,  7  in  domestic  service,  1  bar¬ 
maid. 

Labourers  —  There  are  particulars  for  33  labourers.  These  were 
able  to  remember  the  occupations  of  19  grandfathers,  viz.  :  4 
labourers,  4  carters,  1  shepherd,  1  thatcher,  1  head  gamekeeper,  2 
small  farmers  or  market  gardeners,  2  shoemakers,  1  weaver,  2  dyers, 
1  carrier.  Twenty-six  have  given  the  occupations  of  their  fathers. 
These  are  15  labourers,  2  carters,  1  thatcher,  5  farmers,1  a  market- 
gardener,  1  working  for  auctioneer,  1  coal-haulier,  1  did  not  work 
much,  but  was  supported  by  wife  or  mother. 

There  are  among  the  labourers’  families  36  male  and  34  female 
children  over  school  age.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  15 
labourers,  4  carters,  2  gardeners,  1  woodman,  1  market  gardener 
with  mother,  2  timber  hauliers,  1  milkman,  1  baker’s  assistant,  1 
blacksmith,  1  mason,  1  wood-carver,  1  miner,  Westbury  iron-works, 

1  footman,  2  soldiers,  1  sailor,  1  out  of  work.  The  females  are  :  15 
married,  7  at  home,  including  one  dressmaker,  and  12  in  domestic 
service. 

Carters. — We  have  particulars  for  12  carters.  These  have  returned 
the  occupations  of  10  grandfathers,  viz. :  1  carter,  3  labourers,  2 
farmers  (one  small  farm  and  donkey-cart),  2  tailors,  1  butcher,  1 
blacksmith.  The  fathers  of  n  carters  were  :  2  carters,  4  labourers, 

2  painters,  1  collier,  1  village  postmaster,  1  publican. 

There  are  9  male  and  12  female  children  over  school  age  among 
the  families  of  the  12  carters.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  : 
2  labourers,  1  road-mender,  1  indoor  milkman,  1  cellarman’s  assistant, 

1  mason’s  labourer,  1  blacksmith,  1  engine-driver,  and  1  out  of 
work.  The  females  are  :  2  married,  1  at  home,  and  9  in  domestic 
service. 

Cowmen. — There  are  particulars  for  6  cowmen.  The  occupations 
of  4  grandfathers  are  :  1  dairyman,  1  woodman,  1  thatcher,  and  1 
groom.  The  fathers  of  5  of  them  were  :  1  cowman,  3  labourers,  1 
thatcher. 

There  are  3  male  and  6  female  children  over  school  age  among 
the  families  of  the  6  dairymen.  The  occupations  of  the  males 


1  One  of  these  is  still  living  in  the  parish,  and  is  a  brickmaker, 
who  rents  about  three  acres  of  land,  which  he  works  as  a  by¬ 
occupation. 
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are  :  i  dairyman  and  2  labourers.  The  females  are  :  5  married  and 
1  at  home,  an  invalid. 

Employed  in  Agriculture  with  higher  Wages. — There  are  4  men,  2 
being  dairymen,  1  a  woodman,  and  1  a  thatcher,  who  receive  higher 
wages  or  rates  of  payment  than  other  agricultural  workers.  These 
have  given  particulars  of  7  grandfathers,  viz. :  3  farmers,  1  woodman, 
1  thatcher  and  innkeeper,  1  weaver  and  1  woodman,  1  “independent." 
Their  fathers  were  :  i  dairyman,  1  woodman,  1  thatcher,  and  1 
worker  in  Frome  iron-works. 

These  4  families  have  5  male  and  11  female  children  over  school 
age.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  1  gardener,  1  soldier,  1 
sailor,  1  apprentice  in  outfitter’s  shop,  and  1  clerk.  The  females 
are  :  2  married,  2  at  home  (one  learning  dressmaking),  and  7  in 
service. 

Miscellaneous  Agricultural. — There  are  8  miscellaneous  agricultural 
workers  for  whom  we  have  particulars.  These  give  the  occupation 
of  3  grandfathers  as  1  gardener,  1  carpenter,  and  1  dyer.  The 
fathers  of  5  were  2  labourers,  1  woodman,  1  timber-merchant  and 
1  market  gardener. 

There  are  among  these  8  families  4  male  and  5  female  children 
over  school  age.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  1  farmer  in 
America,  1  coal-merchant,  1  in  police-force,  1  cowman.  The 
females  are :  2  married,  2  at  home,  1  in  domestic  service. 

Gamekeepers. — There  are  3  gamekeepers  or  keepers’  labourers  ;  1 
of  these,  however,  was  out  of  work  at  the  time  the  inquiry  was 
made.  The  fathers  of  these  3  men  were  :  1  gamekeeper,  1  dairyman, 
and  1  labourer. 

They  have  4  male  and  7  female  children  over  school  age.  The 
occupations  of  the  males  are  :  1  gamekeeper,  2  labourers,  1  baker’s 
assistant.  The  7  females  are  :  2  married,  4  in  service,  and  1  living 
with  a  sister. 

Retired  Labourers. — We  have  particulars  for  9  retired  labourers, 
including  a  mole-catcher,  a  stone-breaker  and  two  who  became 
respectively  a  small  farmer  and  a  market  gardener.  These  give 
the  occupations  of  7  grandfathers  as  5  labourers  (two  with  a  query), 
1  weaver,  and  1  who  rented  the  limekiln  on  Cley  Hill.  The 
fathers  of  8  were :  3  labourers,  1  shepherd,  1  sawyer,  1  worker  at 
limekiln,  1  market  gardener,  and  1  soldier. 

Among  the  families  of  these  9  labourers  are  13  male  and  14  female 
grown-up  children  still  living.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are 
very  various,  viz. :  1  labourer,  1  market  gardener,  1  market  gardener 
and  blacksmith,  1  gamekeeper,  1  brickmaker,  1  worker  in  malthouse, 
1  coal-miner,  1  engine-driver,  1  mason,  1  plumber,  1  messenger  in 
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country  town,  i  doing  odd  jobs,  i  unknown.  The  14  females  are  : 
9  married,  2  living  at  home  (1  a  laundress),  3  unstated. 

Head  Gardeners ,  Coachmen ,  and  Grooms. — We  have  particulars  for 
6  head  gardeners,  coachmen,  grooms,  or  groom  gardeners.  Four 
grandfathers  of  these  men  were  :  1  employed  in  iron-works  at  Frome, 
1  in  dye-works,  1  a  tailor,  1  a  groom.  The  fathers  of  5  were  :  1 
foreman  in  woollen  factory,  1  farmer,  1  shoemaker,  1  labourer  or 
thatcher,  1  labourer. 

There  are  among  these  6  families  12  male  and  5  female  children 
over  school  age.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  1  gardener, 
1  market  gardener,  1  labourer,  1  in  motor  works,  2  on  railway,  2  in 
glove  factory,  1  grocer,  1  grocer’s  assistant,  1  caretaker,  1  wheel¬ 
wright’s  apprentice.  The  females  are  :  2  married,  1  at  home,  2  in 
domestic  service. 

Miscellaneous  working  elsewhere. — There  are  5  miscellaneous 
manual  workers  employed  outside  the  parish.  Six  grandfathers 
of  these  men  were  :  3  labourers,  2  carters,  1  shepherd.  Their 
fathers  were  :  3  labourers,  1  carpenter  and  odd  man,  1  platelayer 

G.  W.  R. 

One  family  has  2  male,  another  3  female  children  over  school 
age.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  1  gardener  and  1  labourer. 
The  3  females  are  in  domestic  service. 

Miscellaneous  retired  from  Work  elsewhere. — There  are  particulars 
for  8  men  who  are  retired  and  living  in  Corsley,  having  worked 
elsewhere.  The  occupations  which  were  followed  by  these  men 
are  :  1  farmer,  1  baker  and  grocer,  1  house  decorator,  1  engineer 
and  publican,  2  factory  workers,  1  policeman,  1  signalman.  They 
state  the  occupations  of  n  grandfathers  to  have  been  :  4  farmers, 
1  market  gardener,  i  pig-butcher,  i  “  business,”  2  weavers,  2 
labourers.  The  fathers  of  7  were  :  2  farmers  and  1  who  helped  his 
sister  with  her  farm,  1  baker  and  grocer,  1  card-spinner  in  factory, 
1  lime-burner,  1  labourer. 

The  occupations  of  children  are  in  one  case  unstated.  Among 
the  remaining  families  are  6  male  and  8  female  children  still  living. 
The  occupations  of  males  are ;  3  colliers,  1  quarrier,  1  assistant  in 
co-operative  warehouse,  1  in  post-office.  The  8  females  are  all 
married.  Probably  none  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  group 
were  born  or  brought  up  in  Corsley. 

Tradesmen  and  Dealers. — There  are  particulars  for  5  tradesmen 
or  dealers,  including  a  builder  and  wheelwright,  a  grocer  and 
baker,  a  coal  and  timber  merchant,  a  shopkeeper  and  a  plumber 
and  builder,  who  gives  no  particulars  of  ancestry.  The  tradesmen 
return  4  grandfathers  as  i  butcher,  1  woodman,  1  gardener,  and 
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i  labourer.  The  fathers  of  4  were ;  1  gardener,  1  grocer  and 
baker,  1  labourer,  and  1  blacksmith. 

The  5  families  have  9  male  and  12  female  children  over  school 
age.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  1  plumber,  1  helping 
father,  1  farmer,  1  assistant  schoolmaster,  3  coachmen,  1  carter, 
1  unstated.  The  females  are  :  8  married,  2  at  home,  2  keeping 
shop,  1  unstated. 

Independent  Workers  and  Miscellaneous. — There  are  particulars  for 
8  families,  5  being  independent  workers,  viz  :  1  brickmaker  on  own 
account,  1  saddler,  1  naturalist  or  bird-stuffer,  2  shoemakers,  and  3 
miscellaneous,  viz.  :  1  assistant  clerk  of  works,  1  police-constable, 
1  brickmaker  and  small  farmer.  These  return  7  grandfathers  as  1 
coal-haulier,  1  head  gamekeeper,  1  brick  and  tile  maker,  1  mason 
and  builder,  1  shoemaker,  1  shepherd,  and  1  soldier.  The  fathers  of 
6  were  :  1  brick  and  tile  maker,  1  brickmaker,  1  shoemaker,  1 
woodman  and  engine-driver,  2  labourers. 

One  of  these  men  has  not  stated  what  his  children  are  doing. 
The  7  families  have  14  male  and  16  female  grown-up  children. 
The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  3  brickmakers,  helping  father, 
1  collier,  1  plumber,  1  painter,  1  gasfitter,  1  engine-fitter,  1  estate 
carpenter,  1  carter,  4  labourers.  The  females  are  :  4  married,  5  at 
home,  including  one  who  goes  out  as  a  daily  servant,  and  7  in 
domestic  service. 

Artisans. — We  have  particulars  for  21  artisans.  These  give  in¬ 
formation  about  18  grandfathers,  whose  occupations  were :  1 

farmer,  1  kept  a  cow  or  two,  1  rented  limekiln,  1  publican,  2 
blacksmiths,  1  sawyer,  1  plasterer  and  tiler,  2  boot  or  shoemakers, 
1  butcher,  1  dyer,  1  carter,  1  cowman,  1  woodman,  2  labourers, 

1  emigrated  to  America.  The  fathers  of  19  were  as  follows : 

2  blacksmiths,  1  mason,  1  plasterer  and  tiler,  2  carpenters,  2  wheel¬ 
wrights,  2  sawyers,  1  shoemaker,  1  butcher,  1  publican,  1  woodman 
and  afterwards  farmer,  2  carters,  1  cowman,  2  labourers. 

Among  the  21  families  are  20  male  and  17  female  children  over 
school  age.  The  occupations  of  the  males  are  :  2  carpenters,  1 
carpenter-builder,  1  blacksmith,  1  painter,  1  bricklayer,  1  appren¬ 
tice  painting,  2  engineers,  1  working  in  malthouse,  1  coachman,  1 
groom,  1  baker,  1  carter,  6  labourers.  The  females  are  :  5  married, 
2  at  home,  including  a  laundry-worker  and  an  imbecile,  8  in 
domestic  service. 

Women  Householders. — The  remaining  section,  “Women  House¬ 
holders,”  contains  the  widows  and  children  of  so  miscellaneous  an 
assortment  of  workers  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  analyse  here  the 
occupations  pursued  by  their  children,  sufficient  indication  of  these 
being  given  by  the  table  on  p.  272. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  occupations  pursued 
by  the  children  of  male  householders  in  Corsley, 
which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  their  fathers 
in  Chapter  X.  ;  166  male  householders  are  included 
in  this  inquiry,  but  a  large  number  have  no  adult 
children. 


Occupations  of  Sons  of  Male  Householders  of  Corsley. 


Farmers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  121 

Market  gardeners  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Labourers,  inclusive  ...  ...  ...  55s 

Gardeners,  coachmen,  and  grooms  ...  ...  14 

Tradesmen  or  tradesmen’s  assistants  ...  ...  143 

Artisans  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  264 

Engineers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8s 

Railway  clerks  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Miners  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  io6 

Soldiers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

Sailors  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Abroad  or  emigrated  ...  ...  ...  2 

Domestic  service  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Assistant-schoolmaster  ...  ...  ...  1 

Clerk  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Post-office  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

School  attendance  officer  ...  ...  ...  1 

Working  in  malthouse  ...  ...  ...  2 

Glove  factory  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Police  force  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Barman  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Wood-carver  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Caretaker  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Messenger,  country  town  ...  ...  ...  1 

Odd  jobs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Out  of  work  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Unknown  or  unstated  ...  ...  ...  2 


Total 


•  •  • 


172 


/ 

1  Including  several  sons  helping  their  fathers. 

2  This  includes  all  the  agricultural  employments. 

3  Including  three  timber-hauliers,  one  helping  father,  one  coal- 
merchant,  one  grocer,  one  baker,  the  rest  being  assistants. 

4  Including  three  brickmakers  helping  their  father  and  two  ap¬ 
prentices. 

s  These  are  either  in  motor  or  cycle  works,  or  motor  or  engine 
drivers. 

6  Including  colliers,  quarriers,  miners,  and  employees  in  iron¬ 
works. 
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Occupations  of  Daughters  of  Male 

of  Corsley. 

Householders 

Married 

•  •  •  »M 

•  •  • 

74 

Living  at  home 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

421 

In  domestic  service ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

66 

Barmaid 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

Unstated  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

4 

Total 

•  ••  Ml 

•  M 

187 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  occupations  of 
the  children  of  36  women  householders. 


Occupations  of  Sons  of  Women  Householders  of  Corsley. 
Farmers 

Market  gardeners  ... 

Labourers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Gardeners,  coachmen,  and  grooms 
Artisans  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 


Miners 

Soldiers 

Abroad  or  emigrated 
Odd  man  ... 

Signalman  ... 

Inspector  of  water-works 
Labourer,  gas-works 
Malting 


3 

3* 

17 

5 

7 

1 

2 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


48 


Occupations  of  Daughters  of  Women  Householders  of 


Married 

Corsley. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  M 

25 

Domestic  service 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  16 

At  home 

• • •  ••• 

•  •  • 

...  11 

Shop-assistant 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

...  1 

Ten  of  these  follow  some  occupation, 

such 

53 

as  dressmaking 

laundry-work. 

2  One  of  these  is  helping  his  mother. 
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This  gives  a  total  of  460  adult  children  from  202 
families,  4  being  included  which  were  omitted  from 
the  table  of  ancestry  on  p.  265. 

That  table  shows  that  of  456  children  over  school 
age  and  still  living,  born  to  198  of  the  householders 
of  Corsley,  200  are  now  residing  in  the  parish,  while 
256  are  living  elsewhere.  Having  viewed  in  detail 
the  occupations  which  these  persons  are  following, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  more  generally  what 
becomes  of  Corsley ’s  sons  and  daughters.  From 
the  appended  table  on  p.  264  it  will  be  seen 
that  more  than  half  the  219  males  have  remained 
in  the  parish,  121  being  still  in  Corsley,  while  98 
have  left.  These  121  are  many  of  them  married  and 
themselves  householders.  Of  the  98  who  have  left, 
51,  or  about  half,  are  living  in  a  town,  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  and  moderate -sized  market  towns  being  both 
included.  34  have  migrated  to  other  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  are  chiefly  working  in  agriculture,  or  in 
the  service  of  country  gentlemen.  7  are  in  the  Army 
or  Navy,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  many  of  the  present 
residents  of  Corsley  have  previously  passed  some 
period  in  the  Army.  6  are  abroad  or  in  the  Colonies. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  sons  of  people  of  a 
higher  social  status  than  that  of  agricultural  labourer 
who  chiefly  find  their  way  to  the  towns  ;  gentlemen’s 
servants,  artisans,  and  market  gardeners  furnishing 
a  larger  proportion  than  the  labourers,  carters,  and 
cowmen.  The  sons  of  these  latter,  when  they  leave 
the  parish,  migrate  more  to  other  country  districts, 
or  enlist  in  the  Army.  Of  the  237  females,  only  79 
remain  in  Corsley,  while  158  are  residing  elsewhere. 
About  26  of  those  still  living  in  Corsley  are  married, 
while  over  70  of  those  living  elsewhere  in  town  or 
country  are  married.  53  are  living  at  home,  many 
of  these  being  laundresses,  dressmakers,  or  glovers. 
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82  are  in  domestic  service,  ranging  from  “  generals  ” 
to  housekeepers  in  large  houses.  Most  Corsley  girls 
on  leaving  school  go  out  as  general  servant  or  nurse¬ 
maid  to  a  farmer’s  wife,  or  to  a  tradesman  in  one  of 
the  neighbouring  small  towns.  After  a  year  or  two 
they  usually  migrate  to  the  larger  towns,  still  as 
general  servants,  or  else  they  enter  a  gentleman’s 
house  as  scullery -maid  or  between-girl.  Sooner  or 
later  the  majority  find  their  way  into  a  middle  or 
upper  class  household,  and  they  remain  in  domestic 
service  until  they  marry.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  that  the  exodus  of  females  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  males,  there  being  exceedingly  few 
well-paid  occupations  available  for  women  in  the 
parish,  as  was  shown  in  the  section  on  Women’s 
Work  (pp.  124 — 130). 

The  following  table  shows  the  migrations  of  the 
adult  children  belonging  to  the  198  households  re¬ 
referred  to  in  the  table  of  ancestry  on  p.  264. 


MIGRATION  OF  CHILDREN  OVER  SCHOOL  AGE. 
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Under  the  heading  of  Town  are  included  market  towns  and  mining  districts  as  well  as  the  Metropolis  and  other  large  cities. 


i 


CHAPTER  XVI 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  CORSLEY 

Social  life  in  Corsley  centres  round  the  family  or 
household,  round  clubs  for  games  and  recreation,  and 
the  public -houses,  and  round  the  churches  or  chapels 
of  the  various  religious  denominations.  Family  life 
has  already  been  considered  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  ;  we  may  now  regard  it  in  its  purely  social 
aspect,  together  with  various  forms  of  recreation,  and 
with  the  religious  life  of  the  community. 

In  a  scattered  parish,  such  as  Corsley,  where  many 
of  the  houses  are  situated  in  lonely  lanes,  the  family 
is  naturally  inclined  to  live  a  more  isolated  life  than 
in  villages  whe're  even  on  a  dark  winter’s  night  the 
street  forms  a  sociable  meeting -place  ;  and  although 
Corsley  is  well  provided  with  public-houses — and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  these  are  unattended — yet  most 
of  the  married  men  prefer  to  have  their  cask  of  beer 
at  home,  taking  a  glass  after  supper  with  their  wives, 
rather  than  turn  out  habitually  into  the  dark  muddy 
lanes  which  have  to  be  traversed  before  they  reach 
the  haunts  of  men. 

The  reading-room  at  Corsley  Heath  is  very  little 
frequented  except  by  those  living  in  its  near  vicinity. 
The  total  number  of  members  in  the  winter  of  1905-6 
was  thirty. 

When  inquiries  as  to  the  population  were  being 
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made  during  the  winter  of  1905-6,  many  of  the  visits 
were  paid  between  6  and  7.30  p.m.  At  this  time 
the  whole  family  would  almost  invariably  be  found 
at  home,  grouped  round  the  fire,  or  where  there 
were  children  they  might  be  seated  round  the  table 
playing  some  game.  At  Christmas -time  not  uncom¬ 
monly  a  small  Christmas-tree  for  the  children  would 
be  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  young  people  of  Corsley  quit  the 
parish  on  leaving  school  ;  but  the  young  men  who 
remain  very  frequently  take  up  some  hobby,  such 
as  fretwork,  photography,  or  music,  with  which  they 
employ  their  evenings  quite  happily  at  home.  The 
few  young  girls  who  stay  with  their  parents  usually 
complain  that  it  is  “  dull,”  especially  in  the  winter, 
when  they  often  go  out  very  little.  These  remarks 
naturally  apply  more  to  the  smaller  hamlets  of 
Corsley  than  to  Chapmanslade,  where  a  real  village 
exists,  with  a  somewhat  different  type  of  social  life, 
and  where  the  parishioners  of  Corsley  join  with  those 
of  Westbury,  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  in  getting 
up  concerts,  dances,  and  other  festivities  during  the 
winter  months.  Music  is  the  fashion  here,  too,  and 
Chapmanslade  has  its  own  brass  band,  composed  of 
local  musicians. 

But  even  in  other  parts  of  Corsley  a  few  occasions 
for  social  gathering  occur  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 
Of  late  years  most  successful  and  popular  dramatic 
entertainments  have  been  given  at  the  school  by  the 
children  of  the  parish,  under  the  tuition  of  the  master 
and  mistress.  Occasionally,  too,  a  concert  is  got  up 
at  the  reading-room.  Such  entertainments  are  always 
largely  attended. 

Evening  services  at  the  chapels  take  out  some  of 
the  older  people,  and  there  is  probably  a  little  visit¬ 
ing  of  each  other  in  the  evening  among  the  more 
well-to-do. 
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But  while  part  of  the  people  appear  to  be  almost 
puritanical  in  their  lives,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  some  families  who  regularly  frequent  the 
public-house.  It  is  not  the  custom  for  sons  living 
at  home  to  pay  more  than  7s.  or  8s.  per  week  to 
their  parents,  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  A  few 
sons  living  with  parents  consequently  get  into  the 
habit  of  working  only  part  time,  and  thus  take  to 
loafing  ways,  working  on  odd  jobs  not  more  than  two 
or  three  days  a  week,  much  to  the  distress  of  the 
parents.  Those  young  men  who,  working  regularly, 
occupy  their  leisure  with  performance  on  a  musical 
instrument,  or  some  such  hobby,  usually  save  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Others,  though  spending  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  their  earnings  on  beer  and  tobacco,  yet 
manage  to  save  something.  A  remaining  section 
spend  all  they  get  on  food  and  drink,  or  dissipation 
in  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  the  neglect  sometimes 
of  their  recognised  liabilities  to  relatives.  These 
people,  mostly  unmarried  men,  described  by  a  native 
of  Corsley  as  “  silly  like,1’  thinking,  she  says,  of 
nothing  but  what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  going  to 
the  public -house  in  the  evening  for  a  “  lark,”  form 
the  chief  clientele  of  the  public-houses.  It  was 
not  found  possible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  beer 
consumed  in  Corsley,  for  while  some  keepers  of 
public -houses  were  good  enough  to  furnish  particu¬ 
lars,  others  declined  to  do  so,  and  a  large  amount 
of  beer  is  also  taken  direct  from  the  brewers  by  the 
cottagers  and  others.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted 
that  the  average  consumption  per  head  is  somewhat 
large.  At  Christmas -time,  1905,  notes  were  made  of 
persons  in  the  six  public-houses  of  Corsley,  including 
one  situated  a  few  yards  outside  the  parish,  with  the 
following  results  : 
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December  25th.  Present. 


No.  1 

...  9  p.m. 

Ml 

8  men,  2  wives. 

No.  2 

...  9.30  p.m. 

•  M 

11  men,  4  strange  women.  Singing. 

No.  3 

...  9.50  p.m. 

December  26th. 

•  M 

13  men,  1  wife,  also  10  strangers, 
male  and  female.  Gramaphone 
and  singing. 

No.  1 

...  7.30  p.m. 

•  •  # 

15  men. 

No.  2 

...  8  p.m. 

III 

17  men. 

No.  3 

...  8.30  p.m. 

December  27th. 

•  •  • 

17  men,  with  5  wives  or  daughters, 
4  strangers,  male  and  female. 
Gramaphone. 

No.  1 

...  9  p.m. 

•  •  • 

10  men. 

No.  2 

...  10  p.m. 

•  #  • 

5  men,  one  with  wife  and  daughter 
from  Frome. 

No.  3 

...  9.30  p.m. 

•  t  • 

14  men.  Concertina  and  tambourine 
playing. 

No.  4 

...  8.15  p.m. 

•  •  • 

6  persons.  Talking  of  coming 
election. 

No.  5 

...  9  p.m. 

•  •  • 

4  persons.  Talking  about  Ireland, 
one  of  the  company  being 
bound  there. 

No.  6 

...  7.45  p.m. 

December  28th. 

•  •  • 

4  persons.  Playing  bagatelle. 

No.  1 

...  9.30  p.m. 

•  •  • 

8  men. 

No.  2 

...  9.30  p.m. 

•  •  • 

8  men. 

No.  3 

...  6  p.m. 

•  •  • 

9  men. 

No.  4 

...  8  p.m. 

•  •• 

7  persons.  Talking  of  agriculture. 

No.  5 

...  7  p.m. 

•  •  • 

2  persons.  Playing  darts. 

No.  6 

...  9  p.m. 

December  29th. 

•  •  • 

6  persons.  Playing  bagatelle. 

No.  4 

...  9  p.m. 

•  •  • 

5  persons.  Playing  darts. 

No.  5 

...  9.30  p.m. 

•  •  • 

1  person.  Drinking. 

No.  6 

...  9  p.m. 

December  30th. 

•  •  • 

6  persons.  Playing  bagatelle. 

No.  1 

...  7  p.m. 

Ml 

4  men. 

No.  2 

...  7.30  p.m. 

Ml 

2  men.  The  landlord  gave  free 
drinks,  8.30  to  10  p.m.,  to 
finish  up  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days. 

No.  3 

...  8  p.m. 

•  •  * 

5  men. 
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No.  i 

...  9  p.m. 

•  •  • 

8  men. 

No.  2 

...  8  p.m. 

•  •  • 

9  men. 

No.  3 

...  9.40  p.m. 

January  1st. 

•  •  • 

6  men. 

No.  4 

...  9.30  p.m. 

•  •  • 

3  persons.  Playing  darts. 

No.  5 

...  8  p.m. 

•  •  • 

8  persons.  Playing  darts. 

No.  6 

...  8.30  p.m. 

January  2nd. 

•  •  • 

2  persons.  Drinking  only. 

No.  4 

...  9  p.m. 

•  •  • 

1  person.  Drinking. 

No.  5 

...  9.45  p.m. 

•  •  • 

2  persons.  Playing  darts. 

No.  6 

...  9.15  p.m. 

January  3rd. 

•  M 

4  persons.  Playing  bagatelle. 

No.  4 

...  8.45  p.m. 

•  •  • 

10  persons.  Talking  of  the  coming 
election. 

No.  5 

...  8  p.m. 

•  •  • 

4  persons.  Playing  dominoes. 

No.  6 

...  9.15  p.m. 

January  6th. 

•  •  • 

8  persons.  Playing  bagatelle  and 
talking  of  the  coming  election. 

No.  4 

...  8.30  p.m. 

•  •  • 

5  persons.  Talking  of  shooting 
pigeons,  there  being  a  shoot¬ 
ing  match  in  the  village. 

No.  5 

...  8  p.m. 

•  M 

10  persons.  Playing  darts  and  talk¬ 
ing  of  coming  election. 

No.  6 

...  9  p.m. 

IM 

9  persons.  Playing  bagatelle — some 
only  drinking. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  census,  taken 
at  Christmas -time,  and  when  also  an  election  was 
looming  in  the  near  future,  is  in  any  way  typical  of 
the  ordinary  attendance,  which  is  probably  consider¬ 
ably  smaller  at  a  less  festive  season.  Moreover, 
besides  the  number  of  persons  noted  as  “  strangers/’ 
many  names  are  included  of  persons  not  residing  in 
Corsley,  though  well  known  to  some  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  An  investigation  at  this  time,  however,  showed 
the  kind  of  amusement  which  was  sought  in  these 
houses,  games  such  as  “  darts  ”  or  bagatelle  prob- 
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ably  taking  an  even  more  prominent  place  at  a  season 
when  exceptional  entertainments  such  as  gramaphones 
and  singing  were  unprovided.  But  no  doubt,  though 
the  number  who  go  merely  to  “  soak  ”  may  not  be 
numerous,  a  considerable  amount  of  liquor  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  players,  or  conversationalists,  as  well 
as  by  the  less  sociable  drinkers. 

The  main  amusement  at  Corsley  on  holidays  during 
the  winter  is  football,  in  which  many  of  the  men  take 
part,  while  the  women  and  girls,  and  older  men, 
will  often  go  to  watch.  In  the  winter  of  1905-6 
there  were  48  members  of  the  Corsley  Football 
Club.  The  talk  at  public-houses,  &c.,  during  the 
winter  months  is  mainly  of  football,  unless  an  election 
or  some  such  exceptional  excitement  should  claim 
a  share  of  attention.  After  a  match  men  of  all  ages 
may  be  found  going  up,  when  the  day’s  work  is 
over,  to  learn  the  result. 

For  the  mothers  of  Corsley  a  weekly  recreation 
is  provided  in  the  mothers’  meeting,  held  at  the 
Reading  Room  by  a  lady  of  the  parish. 

So  much  for  the  winter.  In  summer  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  send  visitors,  or  lodgers  are  to  be  seen  about 
in  the  roads  and  lanes  till  after  dusk,  and  the  house¬ 
hold  is  no  longer  so  isolated  and  self-contained  as 
during  the  winter  months.  Cricket  forms  the  chief 
occupation  and  amusement  of  the  men,  after  their 
work  is  over.  In  1906  there  were  42  members  of 
the  Corsley  Cricket  Club. 

While  most  of  the  natives  of  Corsley  are  known 
to  each  other,  and  display  a  friendly  interest  in  one 
another’s  concerns,  especially  when  united  by  the 
bond  of  mutual  religious  sect,  it  appears  to  be 
difficult  for  a  newcomer  to  make  friends  or  even 
acquaintances.  A  young  farmer’s  sister  after  being 
over  a  year  in  the  parish  had  made  acquaintance 
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with  no  farmers’  daughters,  or  other  young  girls, 
and  cottagers’  wives  who  have  been  only  a  year  or 
two  in  the  place  usually  tell  one  that  they  have  made 
no  acquaintances.  The  Corsley  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  tell  you  that  these  newcomers  have  only 
recently  arrived  and  that  they  know  nothing  of  them. 

The  distinction  between  the  inhabitant  of  Corsley 
descent  and  the  stranger  in  the  land,  in  the  minds 
of  the  former,  is  probably  something  far  deeper  than 
the  outsider  has  any  notion  of.  Nevertheless,  memory 
does  not  go  back  very  far.  Many  inhabitants  could 
not  tell  whether  their  own  grandfathers  were  natives 
of  the  place,  and  a  couple  of  generations  is  therefore 
sufficient  to  establish  an  old  family. 

The  religious  groups  into  which  the  people  of 
Corsley  assort  themselves  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  There  is  firstly  the  Church  of  England,  with  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Margaret  and  the  smaller  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Temple.  Two  services  are  usually 
held  at  each  on  Sunday  by  the  Rector,  in  addition 
to  occasional  week-day  services,  and  Sunday  School 
is  held  at  St.  Margaret  in  the  afternoon.  A  good 
attendance  at  the  morning  service  at  the  parish  church 
would  number  about  ioo  persons,  including  children 
and  the  choir.  The  evening  services  are  more  fully 
attended. 

The  Wesleyan  community  at  Lane  End  has  on 
Sunday  preaching  services,  morning  and  evening. 
These  are  usually  taken  by  lay  preachers  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  occasionally  a  travelling  preacher 
attends.  The  congregation  numbers  as  a  rule  about 
70  at  each  service.  Prayer-meetings  or  preaching 
services  are  also  held  on  Tuesday  evenings.  Sunday 
School  is  held  twice  on  Sundays,  and  the  Wesleyan 
community  give  their  children  a  school  treat  from 
time  to  time. 
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The  Baptists  at  Whitbourne  have  their  chapel,  with 
an  organ,  and  an  adjoining  room  where  Sunday 
School  and  prayer-meetings  are  held.  The  chapel 
is  surrounded  by  a  burial-ground,  and  beyond  that  is 
a  deep  tank  for  use  in  the  rite  of  baptism.  The 
Baptists,  like  the  Wesleyans,  give  treats  to  the 
children  attending  their  school. 

At  Chapmanslade  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Congregationalists,  and  Baptists  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  churches  and  chapels  within  the  parish 
of  Westbury  or  Diltons  Marsh. 

The  bond  of  union  between  members  of  each 
Nonconformist  community  appears  to  be  close,  the 
members  taking  a  keen  interest  in  one  another,  and 
the  more  well-to-do  exercising  much  kindness  toward 
the  poorer  members  when  these  are  ill  or  in  trouble. 

On  Sundays,  when  the  holiday  cannot  be  devoted 
to  cricket  or  football,  many  of  the  parishioners  take 
walks  about  the  lanes,  and  groups  of  young  men  are 
usually  found  standing  at  the  cross-roads,  dressed 
usually  in  black  coats  and  bowler  hats.  The  people 
of  both  sexes  usually  go  out  carefully  dressed  on  a 
Sunday,  and  all  who  are  seen  on  the  roads  appear 
to  possess  good  clothes. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  execution  of  public  business 
in  Corsley.  The  Parish  Council,  having  eleven 
members,  besides  the  Rector  as  Chairman  and  the 
Clerk,  meets  four  times  a  year.  The  members  are 
mainly  farmers  and  tradesmen,  with  one  or  two 
artisans.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  a  fair 
degree  of  formality,  but  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
in  undertones  goes  on  between  the  farmers  during  the 
meetings.  Keenness  is  shown  by  some  of  the 
members  in  the  detection  of  possible  flaws  in  the 
modes  of  procedure  adopted,  and  all,  or  nearly  all, 
are  alert  to  find  means  to  avoid  expenditure  of  the 
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ratepayers’  money.  On  the  whole  the  Council  appears 
anxious  to  carry  out  conscientiously  the  work  entrusted 
to  it.  Since  the  first  formation  of  a  Corsley  Parish 
Council  under  the  Act  of  1894  the  matters  which 
have  been  chiefly  dealt  with  by  this  body  are  the 
formalities  and  necessary  arrangements  for  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  meetings,  the  parochial 
charities,  the  repair,  &c.,  of  footpaths,  the  state  of 
the  roads,  the  establishment  of  a  postal -telegraph 
office  and  second  delivery  of  letters  in  Corsley, 
Chapmanslade  water  supply,  arrangements  for  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  and  the  expression 
of  congratulation  or  condolence  with  important 
persons  connected  with  the  parish,  or  members  of 
the,  Council. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
CONCLUSION 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  a  faithful  description 
of  Corsley  as  it  was  in  1905-6,  perhaps  the  writer 
may  be  allowed  to  summarise  briefly  the  conclusions 
to  which  she  was  forced  during  the  course  of  her 
investigations,  and  the  subsequent  analysis  of  their 
results — conclusions  some  of  which  were  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  preconceived  notions  she  had 
formed  from  twelve  years’  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  parish  and  its  inhabitants. 

One  is  accustomed  to  think  of  the  labourers  of 
Wilts  and  Dorset  as  the  worst  paid  and  most  poverty- 
stricken  class  in  rural  England.  Looking  therefore 
to  find  poverty  in  a  Wiltshire  village,  it  was  no  small 
surprise  to  the  investigator  to  discover  that  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  quite  affluent 
circumstances,  and  that  only  about  one -eighth  of  the 
households  had  an  income  insufficient,  with  wise  and 
careful  management,  tp  procure  food  and  clothing 
adequate  in  quantity  and  quality  to  keep  all  the 
members  in  full  health  and  vigour,  or,  as  Mr.  Rown- 
tree  expresses  it,  to  maintain  efficiency. 

This  prosperity  of  the  majority  of  the  families  was 
found  to  be  due  to  two  main  causes,  the  one  highly 
satisfactory  and  promising  for  the  future,  the  other 
of  a  more  dubious  nature. 
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First  and  foremost,  this  prosperity  results  from  the 
distribution  of  land  in  the  parish,  from  the  good 
gardens  attached  to  each  cottage,  the  abundance  of 
allotment  land,  the  number  of  small  holdings  and  the 
ease  with  which  these  are  newly  formed  and  obtained 
by  any  one  in  a  position  to  rent  them  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  landlord  of  the  parish. 

The  advantage  resulting  from  this  easy  access  to 
the  land  cannot  be  overrated.  Not  only  do  many 
families  derive  a  living  entirely  from  gardening  or 
farming  on  their  own  account,  but  nearly  all  have 
one  or  other  of  these  occupations  as  a  bye -industry. 
The  wage -earning  labourers  and  artisans  are  nearly 
all  market  gardeners,  and  a  few  of  them  farmers*; 
the  publicans  and  the  various  functionaries  of  the 
parish  are  likewise  in  most  instances  farmers  or 
gardeners.  Moreover,  the  land  is  quite  elastic  in 
its  fertility,  and  a  family  left  with  no  other  resource 
can  by  concentrating  all  their  efforts  on  one  cottage 
(garden  make  a  hard  living  from  this  alone. 

The  second  cause  of  prosperity  is  a  negative  one, 
namely  absence  of  children.  Many  of  the  farmers  are 
childless  couples,  who  were  able  to  save  out  of  a 
low  labourer’s  wage,  and  thus  become  small  capi¬ 
talists.  There  are  market  gardeners,  too,  who  come 
under  this  category,  though  not  so  shown  in  the 
table  on  p.  259  (Chapter  XV.)  as  a  man  often  re¬ 
mains  nominally  a  labourer,  while  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  and  the  whole  of  his  wife’s  is  in 
vreality  devoted  to  gardening. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  prosperity  which  appears 
so  striking  when  the  household  is  taken  as  the  unit 
is,  however,  discovered  when  we  examine  more 
minutely  into  the  various  data  collected  and  tabulated 
in  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV. 

We  find  in  the  first  place  that  from  the  insignifi- 
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cant  one -eighth  of  the  households  in  primary  poverty, 
two-fifths,  or  nearly  half,  of  all  the  children  in  the 
parish  are  drawn,  and  that  only  one -third  of  all  the 
children  are  in  households  above  the  line  of  secondary 
poverty. 

In  the  second  place  it  becomes  clear  when  the 
mortality  figures  are  compared  that  a  huge  wastage 
of  human  life  occurs  among  the  descendants  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers,  this  being  the  class  that  passes 
through  periods  of  primary  poverty.  This  wastage 
would  seem  to  be  mainly  due  to  infantile  mortality 
or  deaths  during  later  childhood. 

In  the  third  instance  it  was  plainly  shown  when 
the  school  reports  were  compared  that  the  children 
from  homes  in  primary  poverty  often  reveal  evident 
marks  of  insufficient  nutrition  of  brain  and  body, 
most  of  the  children  characterised  by  the  teachers 
as  dull  and  lazy  coming  from  these  homes,  or  from 
those  in  secondary  poverty,  and  be  it  noted  that  the 
comparison  is  largely  with  similar  labouring  families 
where  either  because  the  elder  children  are  already 
at  work,  or  the  family  is  comparatively  small,  the 
income  per  head  is  larger,  for  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  all  agricultural  wage -earners  who  have  several 
children  pass  in  turn  through  a  period  of  primary 
poverty,  and  the  condition  is  characteristic  of  the  class 
in  Corsley,  and  not  due  to  any  avoidable  fault  of 
any  particular  family. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  agricultural  wage-earn¬ 
ing  families  is  the  extraordinary  vitality  displayed 
by  the  children  of  market  gardeners.  It  is  shown 
by  the  table  on  p.  259  [Chapter  XV.]  that  the  total 
number  of  children  born  to  27  labourers  was  126, 
or  an  average  of  4.6  per  family,  and  that  of  these 
24,  or  21.4  per  cent.,  were  since  dead,  although  the 
children  of  aged  retired  labourers  were  not  included. 
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The  same  table  shows  that  7  market  gardeners’ 
families  had  produced  47  children,  or  an  average  of 
6.7  per  family,  and  that  of  these  47  of  all  ages,  only 
one,  or  2.1  per  cent.,  had  since  died. 

There  were,  therefore,  2.1  less  children  born  on 
the  average  in  the  family  of  a  labourer  than  in  that 
of  a  market  gardener,  and  in  these  smaller  families 
the  death  rate  was  just  ten  times  as  great. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  writers  on  in¬ 
fantile  mortality  that  the  true  gravity  of  a  high  rate 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  numerical  loss  of  population 
as  in  the  fact  that  when  conditions  are  such  as  to 
produce  a  large  proportion  of  deaths  among  infants, 
these  conditions  also  inflict  an  unmeasured  injury  on 
the  constitution  of  those  infants  who  succeed  in  sur¬ 
viving. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  surmised  that  not  only  do 
these  children  of  market  gardeners  live,  while  the 
children  of  labourers  die,  but  that  if  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  could  be  made  into  the  life  history  of  these 
children,  they  would  be  found  on  the  average  more 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  intelligent  than  those  men 
and  women  who,  born  in  labourers’  households,  had 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  “  survival  of  the  fittest.” 
An  examination  of  the  occupations  being  followed  by 
the  children  of  various  groups  given  on  pp.  266 — 270 
shows  at  least  that  the  sons  of  market  gardeners 
are  in  the  main  following  skilled  trades  and  those 
of  labourers  unskilled  occupations. 

The  greatest  vitality  of  all  is  shown  in  the  families 
of  a  brickmaker  on  his  own  account,  and  a  shoemaker, 
who  with  a  total  of  21  children  born  have  lost  not 
one. 

The  true  cause  of  this  difference  is  obscure. 
Does  the  independent  worker,  gardener  or  handi¬ 
craftsman,  succeed  by  some  means  in  avoiding 
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the  deadly  grip  of  poverty  at  the  period  when  his 
numerous  young  family  are  all  dependent  on  him,  or 
is  he  merely  more  skilful  in  averting  its  pressure 
upon  his  offspring?  These  questions  the  present 
writer  cannot  attempt  to  answer  ;  she  can  merely 
state  such  facts  as  the  inquiry  brought  to  light. 

Besides  the  families  containing  122  persons  where 
want  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
children  too  young  to  earn  a  living,  there  were  1 1 
households  in  Corsley,  comprising  in  all  only  22 
persons,  in  primary  poverty,  owing  to  old  age  or 
widowhood.  Some  of  this  poverty  will  have  been 
alleviated  by  the  granting  of  old  age  pensions,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  would  have  been  abolished 
had  not  several  old  people  been  forced  to  seek  relief 
from  the  guardians  a  few  years  since  when  the  old 
Corsley  Walking  Club  broke  up,  thereby  becoming 
disqualified  under  the  present  law  for  receiving  State 
pensions . 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  gravity  of  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  poverty  in  Corsley,  which  falls,  as  we  have 
seen,  mainly  upon  the  children,  there  is  much  hope¬ 
fulness  in  the  fact  that  the  machinery  already  exists 
for  its  alleviation  when  local  authorities  awake  to 
the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  child  life  need  special 
care  and  supervision  in  the  country  districts  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  the  towns. 

By  exercising  the  care  for  school  children,  which 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  a  duty  in  part  com¬ 
pulsory,  in  part  optional,  of  the  local  education 
authority,  and  by  extending  various  municipal  and 
charitable  experiments  which  aim  at  reducing  infant 
mortality,  successfully  at  work  in  certain  urban 
districts,  to  country  places  such  as  Corsley,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  child  poverty  might  be 
prevented,  and  with  finer  results  here  than  in  the 
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tow|ns  where  mere  poverty  is  only  one  of  many 
evil  conditions  to  be  contended  with. 

When  these  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  child  life 
shall  have  been  abolished  it  may  confidently  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Corsley,  in  common  with  other  rural 
parishes,  will  bring  up  an  increased  number  of  sons 
and  daughters,  more  healthy,  vigorous,  and  efficient 
than  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  past,  and 
ready  to  renew  the  less  generous  blood  of  the  towns, 
or  to  recruit  the  Army  and  Navy  ;  perhaps,  too,  more 
attractive  occupation  may  be  provided  for  the  girls 
as  well  as  the  boys,  and  with  a  well-adapted  educa¬ 
tion  there  seems  no  reason  why  women  should  not 
again  take  a  share  in  agriculture,  and  so  we  may 
find  a  larger  number  of  natives  remaining  in  the 
parish,  applying  an  intensive  cultivation,  which  its 
soil  can  well  bear,  and  in  their  turn  bringing  up  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  sons  and  daughters  who  were 
regarded  by  Elizabethan  statesmen  as  the  mainstay 
of  national  wellbeing. 
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APPENDIX  I 

RECORDS  RELATING  TO  CORSLEY 
(A)  Medieval  and  Stuart  Records. 

Grant  of  the  Manor  of  Cor si ey  to  the  House  of  Studley. 

“  Inspeximus  and  confirmation  of  a  charter  of  Godfrey  de  Craw- 
cumb  giving  to  St.  Mary  and  the  house  of  Stodleg  and  the  nuns 
there,  in  frank  almoin,  the  manor  of  Corsleg,  saving  the  King’s 
service,  and  the  advowson  of  the  chapel  of  the  manor,  which  was 
already  given  to  William  de  Hydemuston  ;  and  the  said  prioress 
and  house  shall  support  two  chaplains  celebrating  divine  service 
daily  for  the  souls  of  the  said  Godfrey  and  Joan  his  wife,  one 
chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  a  mass  of  St.  Mary  (celebrabit  singulis 
diebus  de  Sancta  Maria)  and  the  other  for  the  faithful  departed. 
Witnesses,  Sir  Robert  de  Muscegros,  Henry  de  Capella,  Hugh 
Giffard.  Godfrey  de  Skydemor,  William  Bastard,  Richard  de  Ansy, 
Nicholas  de  Haveresham,  John  de  Elsefeld,  Roger  de  Craunford, 
John  de  Esses,  and  William  de  Hydemeston,  steward  of  the  said 
Godfrey. 

April  12,  1245,  Westminster.” 1 

The  manor  remained  the  property  of  this  religious  house  until  its 
dissolution  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.2 


1  Cal.  Charter  Rolls  Hen.  III.  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

2  See  William  H.  Jones,  “  Domesday  for  Wilts,”  p.  209,  quotation 
from  “  Nomina  Villarum  ”  a.d.  1316,  Harl.  MS.  6281,  p.  231;  and 
Gairdner,  “  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Hen.  VIII.”  a.d.  1536, 
vol.  x.  p.  526,  and  a.d.  1537,  vol.  xii.  1,  p.  143. 
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An  inquisition  made  in  the  Hundred  of  Warminster  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  III.  declared  that — 

“Item  the  hamlet  of  Corsley  used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  King’s 
predecessors  of  the  (present)  King,  belonging  to  the  manor  of  War¬ 
minster,  until  the  King  Henry  aforesaid  gave  it  to  one  Henry 
Dodeman,  Norman;  which  hamlet  the  Prioress  of  Studley  now 
holds  of  the  gift  of  Godfrey  Cracumbe  in  alms. 

“  Item  the  Prioress  of  Studley  holds  half  a  Knight’s  fee  of  the 
King  in  chief  in  Corsley  in  demesne. 

“  Item  the  Prioress  of  Studley  has  gallows  (&)  assize  of  bread  and 
beer  in  Corsley  by  charter  of  King  Henry  father  of  the  present 
King. 

“  Item  the  Prioress  of  Studley  has  warren  at  Corsley  by  Charter 
of  King  Henry  father  of  the  present  King.”  1 

The  origin  and  ownership  of  the  other  manors  which  now  form 
part  of  the  parish  remain  in  obscurity  pending  the  publication  of 
the  Victoria  County  History,  but  the  greater  part  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  various  religious  houses.  Thus  the  manor 
of  Godwell  and  Chapmanslade  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
Stanley,  Wilts,2  prior  to  the  Dissolution,  when  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Edward  Bainton.3 

In  1337  William  de  Littleton  bequeathed  eighty-one  acres  of  land 
in  Great  Corsley,  Warminster,  and  Smalebrook  to  the  Convent  of 
the  House  of  Lepers  of  St.  Mary,  Maiden  Bradley. 

“  Licence  for  the  alienation  in  mortmain  to  the  prior  and  convent 
of  the  house  of  lepers  of  St.  Mary,  Maydenbradelegh,  in  satisfaction 
of  60s •  of  the  io1-  yearly  of  land  and  rent  which  they  have  the  king’s 
licence  to  acquire,  of  the  following,  which  are  of  the  yearly  value 
of  43s-  iod->  as  appears  by  the  inquisition ;  by  Master  William  de 
Littleton,  a  messuage,  76  acres  of  land,  5  acres  of  meadow  and  6*- 
of  rent,  in  Great  Corselegh,  Wermenstre,  and  Smalebrook,  and  by 
John  Danyel,  chaplain,  and  Reginald  le  Palmere,  six  messuages,  12 
acres  of  land  and  5  acres  of  wood,  in  Maydenbradlegh  and  Hulle 
Deverel.”  Oct.  9,  1337.  Tower  of  London.’’ 4 


1  Extracts  from  Rotuli  Hundredorum,  vol.  ii.  276  (Record  Com¬ 
mission),  translated  from  the  Latin. 

2  See  Wilts  Archaeological  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  p.  25. 

3  Gairdner,  “Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Hen.  VIII.”  a.d. 
r537,  vol.  xii.  part  1.  p.  143. 

4  Cal.  Patent  Rolls,  Oct.  9,  1337,  vol.  1334-1338,  p.  540. 
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The  manor  of  Whitbourne  was  sold  in  1544,  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  Monastery  of  Maiden  Bradley,  together  with  lands  in  Bugley, 
Corsley,  and  Whitbourne,  also  belonging  to  the  Monastery,  to  Ric  : 
Andrewes  and  John  Howe  for  the  sum  of  ^1,094.  3.  2.,1  and  it  was 
probably  the  prior  of  this  house  who  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
extent  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

“  Whyteborne.  Extent  of  the  same.  {Sept.  30,  1364.] 

“  Extent  of  the  Manor  made  on  Monday  after  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael,  in  the  38th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III. 

“A  court  with  a  small  piece  of  land  (or  garden  Curtilagium)  is 
worth  yearly  after  deductions  [value  not  given]. 

“  And  at  Whitborn  a  court  with  curtilage. 

“  There  are  34  acres  of  land  in  7  crofts. 

“Also  in  the  field  of  (?)  Chadinhangre  are  25  acres  of  land. 

“  Also  on  the  Lygh  3^  acres. 

“Also  in  the  field  of  Cly  28  acres. 

“Also  at  Bykenham  a  half-a^jre. 

“  Also  there  are  3^  acres  of  meadow. 

“  Also  one  acre  of  wood,  which  is  worth  in  pasture  .  .  . 

“  Also  the  lord  prior  can  have  and  hold  there  4  farm-horses  and 
12  oxen,  12  cows,  250  sheep. 

“John  de  Vake  holds  in  fee  two  messuages  at  the  rent  of  i8d. 
And  must  do  suit  at  the  court  of  the  lord,  and  must  do  homage  and 
all  other  services. 

“  Henry  de  Frenshe  holds  in  fee  1  messuage  and  3  acres  of  land 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  6s.,  and  must  do  all  services  as  the  aforesaid 
John  Vake  does. 

“  Tenants  in  villenage  ( bondagio ).  Thomas  Pykenet  holds  at  the  will 
of  the  lord  one  messuage  and  7  acres  of  land  at  the  rent  of  3s. 

“  Adam  Frenshe  [holds]  one  messuage  and  2  acres  of  land. 

“  J  Forester  [holds]  2  messuages  and  4  acres  of  land. 

“  Edwardus  Carpenter  holds  land  and  a  tenement  in  Whiteborn 
for  the  term  of  his  life,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  40s.,  to  be  paid  at  the 
4  terms  of  the  year. 

“Walter  [Deye]2  holds  manor  land  and  a  tenement  of  Grendon  for 
the  term  of  his  life.  Rent,  53/4.”  3 


1  Gairdner,  “  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Hen.  VIII.” 
A.D.  1544,  vol.  xix.  Part  I.  p.  629. 

2  Name  supplied  from  p.  2  of  MS. 

3  MS.  Extent  of  the  Manor  of  Whyteborne  38  Ed.  III.  at  Long- 
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In  1415  a  papal  bull  was  obtained  granting  licence  for  burial  in 
the  Corsley  churchyard  and  full  parochial  rights.  This  is  trans¬ 
lated  in  Hoare’s  “  Modern  Wilts"  as  follows  :* 

“  From  the  Register  of  Bishop  Hallam  1415.  License  for  sepul¬ 
ture  to  Corsley,  which  before  that  time  buried  at  Warminster,  by 
a  papal  bull. 

Johannes  Episcopus  servus  servorum  Dei'  to  his  beloved 
children  of  both  sexes  dwelling  in  Corsley  and  the  hamlets  ad¬ 
joining.  ‘Whereas  the  church  of  Corsley  before  this  time  was 
parochial  in  all  respects  except  only  the  above  right,  the  Pope,  on 
account  of  the  distance  and  bad  roads  in  winter,  now  permits  them 
to  bury  in  the  Church-yard  of  Corsley,  and  delegates  John  Cosham, 
Prior  of  Bruton,  to  carry  his  bull  into  execution.' 

“William  Fovent,  then  Vicar  of  Warminster." 

Although  the  Pope  had  granted  his  licence,  distinct  parochial 
rights  do  not  appear  to  have  been  actually  and  fully  obtained  for 
Corsley  until  the  incumbency  of  William  Woolfe,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  benefice  in  1505. 

The  following  account  of  the  church  is  found  in  the  record  of  the 
Corsley  Perambulation  of  1754. 

“  An  Abstract  of  the  Church  Book  of  Corsley,  wherein  are  set  down  and 
recorded  divers  Things  appertaining  to  the  sd.  Church  and  Parish. 

“  1636 

“  First  the  Church  of  Corsley  was  sometime  a  Chappell  called 
S4.  James’s  but  by  a  Composition  made  between  Dr.  Bennett  Vicar 
of  Warminster  and  Sr.  Wm.  Woolfe  Rector  or  Custos  of  Corsley, 
it  was  made  a  Parish  Church  of  itself  &  the  sd.  Sr.  Wm.  &  his 
successors  were  to  pay  yearly  to  ye.  sd.  Dr.  Bennett  and  his  Success1-. 
£1  6s.  8d.,  as  by  the  sd.  Composition  in  writing  remaining  among 


leat  House.  Transcribed  by  Canon  Christopher  Wordsworth  by 
kind  permission  from  the  Marquis  of  Bath  and  translated  by  Miss 
S.  E.  Moffat. 

1  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  “  History  of  Modern  Wilts,"  Hund.  of 
Warminster,  p.  64.  The  original  papal  bull  is  among  the  papers 
belonging  to  Corsley  Church. 
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the  Writings  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Corsley  at  large  doth 
appear.” 1 

Besides  the  Chapel  of  St.  James,  which  seems  to  have  become  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Margaret,  there  were,  according  to  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare,  also  many  endowed  chapels  in  Corsley.2 

One  of  these,  Kington  Court  Chapel,  or  Little  Corsley  Chapel, 
on  the  site  of  the  house  now  known  as  Cley  Hill  Farm,  remained 
till  the  Reformation.3  This  chapel  is  said  to  have  belonged  anciently 
to  the  Kingston  family,  and  afterwards  to  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
Wilton.4  The  Commissioners  in  7  Edward  VI.  found  at  this  chapel 
3  bells,  a  chalice  or  cup  worth  7d.,  and  some  plate,  which  were  to 
be  safely  kept  to  the  King’s  use.5 

An  interesting  seating  order,  comprising  a  plan  of  Corsley 
Church,  dated  1635,  and  showing  the  name  of  the  occupier  of 
each  seat,  is  among  the  parish  records.  The  document  runs  as 
follows  : — 

“  Corsley  Churche  in  the  Countie  of  Wiltes. 

“The  order  and  manner  of  placeing  of  the  seates  within  the  parish 
of  Corsley  by  the  Right  worshipful  Marmaduke  Lynn  Doctor  of 
the  Civill  lawe  and  Chancelor  of  the  Diocese  of  Sarum  in  the 
Countie  aforesaid  the  twenty  sixe  day  of  July  Anno  Dhi  1635  where 
the  said  Chancelor  did  order  and  appoint  Henry  Tedbury  and 
William  Godsell  Church  wardens  And  Stephen  Holwey  John 
Smith  and  Anthony  Raxworthie  their  Assistants  to  settle  and  place 
every  man  and  woman  in  their  several  seates  who  were  settled  and 
placed  accordinglie,  as  by  the  Churchbooke  and  also  by  this  Mappe 
appeareth  as  ffolloweth  vidzt 


The  north  corner  off  the  bodie 
of  the  Church 
Sir  Thomas  Thynn  Kk 

FOR  HIMSELF  AND  HIS  LADY 


1  Corsley  Perambulation,  1754,  in  Longleat  Estate  Office. 

2  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  “  History  of  Modern  Wilts,”  Hund.  of 
Warminster,  p.  64. 

3  Ibid.  Also  Wilts  Archceol.  Mag.  x.  p.  273. 

4  Wilts  Archceol.  Mag.  x.  p.  273. 

5  Ibid.  xii.  p.  265. 
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The  Vicars  wives  seate 
for  the  Vicarage 


The  Farmers  wife  of  Clyhill 
for  the  Farme 


Nichs  Gibbins 
John  Grate  wood 
Peter  Queile 
Richard  Dunnen 
John  Hooper 
William  Hancocks 
Huntenhull 


Mens  Seates 

Edward  Couch 
Robert  Hill 
John  Turner 
Christopher  Dunnen 
Anthony  Coombes 
Robert  Watts 
farme 


Humphrie  Adlam 
William  Hooper 
George  Paine 
John  Hunt 
Arthur  Gaye 
Henery  Wates 
Clyhill 
Farme 


Weomens  Seates 


for  Huntenhull 
John  Carrs  wives 

Michael  Ewestice 
wives  seate 
Whiteborne  Temple 
Humphrie  Adlam 
Nichs  Dibbins 


Farme 

Thomas  Eyres 
wives  seate 
Robert  Hopkins 
wives  seate 
Robert  Hooper 
Stephen  Holweye 
Anthony  Coombs 


Thomas  Allwood 

Widdowe  Dredge 

John  Nevill 
Roger  Trolloppe 
John  John 

Rogers  Barens 


Chancell  The  South  Corner 

Doore  Sr.  Thomas  Thynn  of  the  bodie  of  the  Church 


Sir  Thomas  Thynn 

Thomas  Carr  .  Mathewe  Chandler  .  Fields  Courte 
Mr.  John  Holweye  Mr.  John  Holweye  Mr.  John  Holweye 
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The  Vicars  Seate 

.  Nicho  :  Fitzhugh 

Clear ck  And  the . 


)  Pull- 
f  Pitt 


The  Clearcks  Seate 
John  Meare  John  Hopkins 

Whiteborne  Temple  Richard  Carpenter 
Lewes  Abraham  George  Turner 

Edward  Danyell  Roger  Trolloppe 


Robert  Hooper 
John  Watts 
William  Godsell 
Stephen  Holwey 
Michael  Ewestice 


Womens  Seates 


William  Godsells 

wives  seates 

Mr.  John 

Holweyes 

wives  seates 

Robert  Hills 

Arthur  Gayes 

William  Raxworthies 

Henry  Tedbury 

wife 

wife 

wife 

wife 

The  Porch 

Weomens  Seates 

John  Williams 

Richard 

John  Hoopers 

Feilds  Court 

als  Clarke 

Carpenters  wife 

wife 

seate  for  the 

wives  seate 

woman 

Elenor  Meares 

Mary  Lambs 

Maurice  Litlecots 

John  Smithes 

seate 

seate 

wives  seate 

wives  seate 

Wardes 

William  Holweys  Widdow  Carpenters 

Peter  Queile 

wives 

seate 

wives  seate 

John  Holweyes 

John  Bayly 

Henry  George 

Thomas  Holweys 

wives  seate 

wives  seate 

his  wives 
seate 

William  Claces 

Robert  Hopkins 

Goodwife  Francis 

William  Smith 

wives  seate 

als  Singer 

John  Kennell 

William  Watts 

William  Downe 

John  Singer 

Widdowe  Greene.” 


(B)  List  of  Incumbents  and  Patrons  at  Corsley  1250-1902. 

Until  1485,  when  the  predecessor  of  William  Woolfe  was  appointed, 
the  presentment  is  often  noted  as  being  either  to  the  Chapel  of 
Corsley,  or  to  the  Church  (E.).  Without  further  evidence  it  is  not 
very  clear  whether  there  were  usually  two  incumbents  of  Corsley 
up  to  this  date,  or  whether  the  Chapel  and  Church  alluded  to  are 
one  and  the  same. 
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Incumbent. 

A.D. 

1250  Thomas  de  Corsleya. 

1306  William  de  Porter. 

„  Walter  de  Parco. 

1309  Nicholas  de  Hulprintune. 
1316  Richard  Spakeman. 

„  Walter  de  Stoville. 

1326  William  de  Petresfeld. 

I333  John  dictus  de  Bathon  de 
Cirencester. 


1338  John  le  Vake  of  Corsley. 

1348  William  le  Forester. 
1348  Joseph  Southcote. 

1378  Henry  Langham. 

1394  John  Guynterel. 

1396  John  Bryd. 

1397  John  Rome. 

1425  Thomas  Wyddyngton. 
1430  Thomas  Bonar. 

1433  John  Butler. 

1439  John  Fitz-Richard. 

1441  Nicholas  Druell. 

1441  William  Warmyll. 

1453  Richard  Dyring. 

1 1454  Richard  Gartham. 

1485  William  Say. 

1505  William  Wolf. 

1524  William  Benet,  jun. 
1539  John  Swynerton. 

3:555  Thomas  Scott. 

1563  William  Harrington. 
1576  Henry  Schawe. 

1579  John  Cutlett. 

1908  Nicholas  Fitzhugh. 


Patron. 

Prioress  of  Studley. 

a 

>) 

William  de  Lye. 

>) 

)) 

E.  „ 

Capella  Corslegh 
Will’  Hasard  de  Malmsbury. 
Capella.  John,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Lye. 

E.  John  de  Lye. 

E.  Robert  Lye. 

E.  Robert  Leghe. 

>) 

E.  Richard  de  Lye. 

» 

>) 

Capella.  Nicholas  Upton 
and  other  feoffees  of 
Richard  Lye. 

ditto. 

Capella  Thomas  Tropenell 
and  other  feoffees  of 
Robert  Lye. 

ditto. 

E.  Robert  Ley  de  Corsley. 
)> 

Richard  Powton,  Gen. 

John  Gly  .  .  .  Yeoman. 
John  Thynne,  Knight. 

)> 

(  Joanna,  widow  of  John 
(  Thynne  of  Longleat. 


1  Last  presentation  to  the  chapel. 
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Incumbent. 

A.D. 

1625  Robert  Nevill. 

1660  John  Yarner. 

1667  Richard  Jenkins. 

1668  Thomas  Aylesbury. 

1725  Richard  Moody. 

1736  Lionel  Seaman. 

1738  William  Colville. 

1764  John  Lacy. 

1768  Millington  Massey. 
1774  William  Slade. 

1783  Thomas  Huntingford. 
1787  Isaac  Huntingford. 
1830  R.  C.  Griffith. 

1845  James  H.  Waugh. 
1886  Richard  E.  Coles. 
1902  John  T.  Kershaw. 


Patron. 

James  Thynne,  Knight. 

Thomas,  Viscount  Wey¬ 
mouth. 

)) 

t> 

» 

» 

Lord  Weymouth. 

» 

>y 

» 

v 

v 


(C)  Purchases  of  Sir  John  Thynne  in  Corsley  Parish, 

Sixteenth  Century.1 

The  following  extracts  from  Hoare’s  “  History  of  Modern  Wilts  ” 
show  how  extensive  were  the  purchases  of  Sir  John  Thynne  in 
the  parish  of  Corsley  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

“  Extracts  from  Inquisition  Roll  taken  at  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Thynne,  the  elder,  of  his  manor  lands  with  their  yearly  value.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  Maner.  de  Hunthill,  alias  Huntenhull,  cum  pertinen*  in 
Com.  Wiltes,  ten.  de  quo  vel  de  quibus  ignoratur,  et  val.  p.  annm. 
£21.  .  .  . 

“  Manerium  de  Corsley,  cum  pertinen  ac  domus  mansionalis 
ejusd.  Joh’is  Thynne  mil.  una  cum  dominicis  terris,  et  parcus  de 
Corsley  jacen.  et  existens  in  Warminster  et  Corsley,  in  praed  Com. 
Wiltes.  ten  de  D’na  Regina  in  cap.  per  20am  part  1  feod.  mil.  et 
val.  dare  p.  annm.  ^15.  12s. 

“  Dominium  sive  Manerium  de  Whitborne  et  Whitborne  Temple 
cum  suis  pertinents  in  dicto  Com.  Wiltes,  ten.  de  D’na  Regina  in 
cap.  per  20am  part.  1  feod,  mil.  et  valet  dare  p.  annum  ^4.  18s. 

tfc  ifc  ^ 


1  See  Hoare,  “  History  of  Modern  Wilts,”  Hundred  of  Heytesbury, 
pp.  74-78. 
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"  Boscus  vocat.  Norridge  Woods,  jacen.  et  existen.  in  Warminster 
et  Upton  Scudmore,  ten.  de  D’na  Regina.  10s.  &c. 

"  Extracts  Inquisition  Roll,  taken  at  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thynne 
the  elder  (original  at  Longleat). 

“  Terrae,  Maneria,  et  Possessiones  Johannis  Thynne,  Wilts.  Manor 
of  Hunthill,  alias  Huntenhull,  &c.,  £21. 

•Jr  st* 

•T*  'T*  *v*  'r*  •t* 

“  Manor  of  Corsley,  with  the  domus  mansionalis  of  John  Thynne, 
together  with  the  park  at  Corsley,  &c.,  ^15.  12s. 

“  Demesne  or  Manor  of  Whitborne  and  Whitborne  Temple,  &c., 
£4.  18s. 

“  Norridge  Woods,  in  Warminster  and  Upton  Scudmore,  10s. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  Lands,  &c.,  &c.,  in  Whitburne  Temple  &c.,  £2.  2s.  2d. 
***** 

“  Lands,  &c.,  in  Warminster,  Bugley,  &c.,  ^5.  ns. 

"  Lands,  &c.,  in  Corsley,  4/1 

***** 

“  One  tenement  in  Bugley,  held  of  Lord  Audley,  £1.  6s.  8d.” 

Extract  from  MS.  list  at  Longleat  of  purchases  made  by  Sir 
John  Thynne  the  elder. 

The  Manors  of  Whitborne  and  lands  in  Bugley  and  Corsley,  Co. 
Wilts.  Bought  of  Richard  Andrews,  de  Hayles,  Co.  Gloucester, 
anno  regni  Henry  VIII  36°,  who  had  them  by  grant  from  the  said 
king  in  the  same  year.  They  had  been  part  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Monastery  of  Mayden  Bradley,  Co.  Wilts.” 


Sir  John  Thynne  died  in  1580. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MS.  CORSLEY  OVERSEERS’  ACCOUNTS 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  from 
May  till  October,  1729,  and  some  full  extracts  from  the  list  of 
“  Extraordinaries  ”  are  also  given. 

During  these  months  an  average  of  thirty  persons  was  in  receipt 
of  regular  relief,  the  amount  given  varying  from  is.  to  12s.  per 
month,  in  different  cases. 


Expenditure  on  Poor ,  May  2  to  Oct.  2,  1729. 


Month. 

Regular  Relief. 

Extraordinaries. 

£  s •  d- 

£  s .  d. 

May  2nd  . 

6l6 

8  18  IO 

May  29th . 

776 

ii  15  IO 

July  4th  . 

726 

5  18  3 

July  31st  . 

726 

9  18  4 

September  4th 

6  18  0 

6  19  9 

October  2nd 

6  15  6 

6  19  6 

Total,  6  months  ... 

41  7  6 

50  10  6 

Total  expenditure  on  poor  relief  for  six  summer  months : 
^91.  18s.  od. 


Extraordinaries. 

The  Wido  Benet  in  ye  smalpox  . 

Mosis  Withy  for  Rent  of  a  loome . 

John  Napes  wife  for  to  by  threed . 

Elisabeth  West  for  keeping  Grace  Bartlets 
children  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Mary  Udil  for  qureing  John  Udiel’s  wife’s 

•  •  •  •••  •••  IM  IM  •••  ••• 

Washing  John  Bartlet  (regular  pauper) . 

Ester  Tusdays  expences  . 

Suzan  Coleses  house  rent  (regular  pauper) 
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1729, 
May  2nd. 

£  s-  d- 
106 

070 

010 

100 

050 

010 

o  15  6 

o  10  o 
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1729, 

May  29th. 


Paeid  for  Briches  for  Will  Langford  (regular 
pauper)  ...  •••  ...  •••  ••• 

Paeid  for  a  shurt  and  making  for  Will  Langford 

John  Saey  for  Moses  Withey’s  loome  . 

for  careing  Moses  Withey  Loome  home . 

5  eles  of  doules  for  Wid  Holawaey’s  children 

(regular  pauper) . 

for  making  5  shifts . 

John  Haines's  house  rent  (regular  pauper) 

Ann  Pickford  for  Nap’s  family  . 


£  s.  d. 

038 

O  2  IO 

080 
0  5  0 

069 

OI4 

i  15  O 
040 


Extorernieryes. 

betay  Clarke  in  ye  smalpox . 

John  Nap  for  a  discharge  &  to  by  the  children 

bread  . . .  . . .  . . .  . . «  . . .  . .  • 

Shift  for  Wid.  Brown  . 

for  feching  Elisabeth  withey  home  (regular 
pauper)  .»•  •••  *»•  ...  ...  ... 

Sara  Hunt  for  waishen  John  Bartlit  (regular 
pauper)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Expenses  for  moving  Mary  Holoway  . 

For  feching  a  warint  for  Samuel  Dunin . 

Ann  pickford  for  house  Rent  for  Naps  . 


1729, 
July  4th. 

£  s.  d. 

o  15  o 
o  12  o 

O  2  IO 

0  3  4 

0  2  0 
036 
OI4 
0  2  6 


Extorernieryes. 

too  dozen  of  Read  for  Ales  Gatood  . 

For  thatching  of  ales  Gratood  (regular  pauper) 

house  &  Loft  and  naiels  . 

Richard  Whitaker  for  bilding  ales  Gratood’s  house 
Wid.  Turner  for  her  family  in  ye  smalpox 

Mary  Martin  in  ye  smalpox . .  . 

Issack  Singer  for  building  ales  Gratoods  house 

&  for  timber  . 

Ann  pickford  for  keeping  John  Napes  children 
(two  entries  making)  ...  . 


1729, 
July  31st. 
£  s.  d. 
Oil  O 

o  16  o 
050 
o  19  o 
o  19  o 

I  16  o 

I 

I  16  o 
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1729, 

Extraordinaries.  September  4th. 

£  s.  d. 

Mary  Marten  in  the  smalpox . 130 

(various  items  of  clothing  and  shoes  for  paupers)  . 

Mary  Udiel  for  keeping  Mary  Martin’s  chield 

and  tending  them  both . 150 


Extraordinaries. 


1729, 

October  2nd. 
£  s.  d. 

Francis  Mines  his  wages  . 012  6 

George  Biffen  to  send  his  Dafter  to  London  ...  o  10  o 

for  careing  of  Mary  Martin’s  goods  .  050 

Ann  Pickford  for  keeping  John  Naps  children 

2  wickes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1  id  o 

A  paier  of  stockins  for  John  Bartlet  (regular 


pauper) 


010 


1729 

[December  2nd] . 

£  s.  d. 

Booft  of  Timithey  Bodman  a  pice  of  cloth  34 
yards  att  Is.  9d.  yard 


•  •  t 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


2  13  io 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CENSUS  REPORTS  RELATING  TO 

CORSLEY 


Parish  of  Corsley.  Area  2,580  Acres. 


Year. 

Inhabited 

Houses. 

Uninhabited 

Houses. 

Building. 

Population. 

l8oi 

— 

— 

— 

1,412 

l8ll 

— 

— 

— 

L352 

1821 

— 

— 

— 

1,609 

I83I1 

— 

— 

— 

1,729 

1841 

351 

28 

2 

1,621 

18512 

334 

17 

— 

M73 

l86l3 

303 

24 

— 

1,235 

1871 

283 

22 

I 

1,196 

l88l4 5 

266 

21 

— 

1,019 

Civil  Parish  of 

Corsley.  Area  3,056  Statute  Acres 

(1881s 

268 

21 

— 

1,023) 

1891 

236 

26  8 

Uninhabited  Houses. 
Occupied.  Unoccupied. 

926 

1901 

219 

7 

25 

824 

1  1831.  About  two  hundred  persons  are  stated  to  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  three  years. 

2  1851.  In  consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  a  large  cloth 
factory,  several  families  have  removed  to  other  parishes  in  search 
of  employment. 

3  1861.  “The  decrease  of  population  in  the  parish  of  Corsley  is 
attributed  to  emigration.  Many  cottages  have  been  pulled  down  ” 
(Census  Report,  1861,  p.  667). 

4  Census  Report,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  253. 

5  Census  Report,  1891,  vol.  ii.  Transfers  made  from  Corsley 
to  Warminster  of  part  of  Bugley,  and  from  Norton  Bavant  to 
Corsley.  Census  report  says  that  a  population  of  seventeen  was 
transferred  in  both  cases,  so  total  population  of  Corsley  not 
affected. 


21 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  MS.  FARMING  ACCOUNTS  OF  MR. 

JOHN  BARTON 

On  October  18th,  1804,  the  farm  stock  was  valued  as  follows  : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Old  wheat  in  two  Ricks,  130  Sacks  at  40s/- 

260 

0 

O 

Do.  in  Barn  24  Dos 

at  40s/- 

52 

0 

O 

New  Wheat  in  two  Ricks  90  Dos 

at  40/- 

180 

0 

O 

Old  Barley  in  Rick  16  Qrs 

at  40/- 

32 

0 

O 

New  D°  in  two  Ricks  30  Dos 

at  40/- 

60 

0 

O 

Old  Oats  in  Rick  16  Qrs 

at  30/- 

24 

0 

O 

New  D°  in  one  Rick  30  Qrs 

at  30/- 

45 

0 

O 

Old  Beans  in  Granary  10  Sacks  at  26/- 

13 

0 

O 

New  D°  in  Rick  15  Sacks  at  26/- 

10 

O 

Peas  in  Rick  20  Sacks  at  25/- 

25 

0 

O 

Peas  in  Granary  8  D° 

at  25/- 

10 

0 

O 

Clover  seed,  two  sacks  in  Granary 

•  •  • 

20 

0 

0 

Wool  in  Granary 

3i 

0 

O 

Vetches  in  Granary — 5  sacks 

•  •  • 

5 

5 

O 

Six  Cows  at  15^ 

90 

0 

O 

Two  yearling  Cows 

12 

0 

O 

Seven  Cart  Horses 

•  •  • 

125 

0 

O 

Colt,  two  years  old 

23 

0 

O 

Colt,  sucking  ... 

•  •  • 

7 

0 

O 

Poultry 

10 

0 

0 

120  Ewes  for  Stock  at  1  ga 

126 

0 

0 

40  D°  for  Sale  at  i£ 

•  •  • 

40 

0 

O 

Two  Rams 

4 

0 

O 

50  chilver  Lambs  at  17/- 

42 

10 

O 

44  Wedder  D°  at  16/- 

35 

4 

0 

Two  fatting  pigs 

•  •  • 

8 

0 

0 

3  sows  and  14  young  pigs 

•  •  • 

16 

0 

0 

Waggons,  Harness,  &c. 

•  •  • 

80 

0 

0 
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Bills  due  for  work  with  Cart  Horses 

8 

0 

0 

Potatoes  •••  mi  •••  ••• 

10 

0 

0 

Rent  of  potatoe  ground 

4 

0 

0 

Grass  Seeds  sown  31  acres  at  i£ 

3i 

0 

0 

Wheat  bought  for  Seed  and  paid  for 

15 

13 

0 

D°  from  Mr.  Barter  for  wool 

3i 

0 

0 

Due  for  Bills  for  poultry,  Hay,  &c.  at 

Warmr 

10 

17 

4 

D°  at  Corsley 

42 

16 

10 

To  Hay  there  being  72  Ton,  and  which  is 
supposed  more  than  a  usual  quantity 

by  22  ton  •••  mi  ••• 

80 

0 

0 

i,575 

2 

0 
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provision  for,  189,  190,  1 91 
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.33,  5°>  5i 

Agricultural  labourers,  wages  and  earn¬ 
ings  of,  1 1 7,  118,  1 19,  120 
Agricultural  produce,  destination  of, 

no,  in 

Agricultural  riots,  in  Wilts  79 
Agricultural  wages  46,  55.  117,  118, 
1 19,  120 

Agriculture  50,  86,  108,  109,  no,  hi, 
112,  113,  114,  115 
after  enclosure  53,  54,  55 
employment  of  boys  in,  79 
employment  of  women  in,  79,  87 
medieval,  12 

Allotment,  under  enclosure  award  53 
Allotments  135,  136 
Amusements,  obsolete,  95 
Ancestors  of  Corsley  men,  occupations 

of,  266-70 

Ancestry  of  Corsley  householders 
256,  257,  262,  264,  265,  266,  267, 
268,  269,  270 
Apprenticeship  38,  39 
of  pauper  children  37,  75 
Arable,  conversion  of,  to  pasture  86, 

87 

distribution  of,  6 

Arable  and  pasture,  distribution  of,  54 
Area  of  parish  3 
Artisans  122 

earnings  of,  122-4 
proportion  of,  in  poverty  149,  150 
reports  on  characters  of,  185,  186, 
i87 

reports  on  children  of,  186,  187 


Bailey,  Farmer,  93 
Bakers,  women,  129 
Baking  34 
Ball,  Farmer,  93 
Bank,  school  savings,  253 
Baptist  chapel,  bequest  to,  93 
Baptists  57,  59,  283 
“  Barley  55  times  77 
Barton,  family  of,  34,  92 
farming  accounts  54,  55,  306,  307 
farming  by  Mr.,  86 
John,  53 
Mr.,  65 

Mrs.,  endowment  of  new  church  by, 

S9 

Bath,  Marquis  of,  61 
Beacon,  on  Cley  Hill  18 
Beadle,  appointment  of,  61 
Beer,  consumption  of,  278 
Bell,  casting  of,  61 
Bellringers  59 

Benefice,  list  of  presentations  to,  298- 
3°° 

Benefit  societies,  see  Clubs 
Bickenham  Field  12,  52 
Birthplace  of  Corsley  people  262, 
263 

Blacksmith,  savings  of,  94 
Blacksmiths  124 
Bounds,  beating  of  the,  74 
Boys,  agricultural  wages  of,  120 
employment  of,  in  agriculture  79 
Brickmakers,  earnings  of,  124 
Budgets,  family,  see  Family  Budgets 
Bugley,  manor  of,  15 
Building  trades  122 

Canada,  emigrations  to,  80,  81 
Carey,  George,  clothier  25 
Carey,  George,  maltster  35 
family  26,  34 
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Carpenter,  John,  dyer 

William,  apprenti“eshi^  of 

Carpenters’  earmr  ^ 

Carr,  family  of,  s 

Mr.,  18  I9,  20 

Carters  earn^ngS  jjg 

Carts  an(j  horses,  number  of,  95,  1 14, 
115 

Catering,  local,  192,  193 

Celtic  villages  8 

Census  reports  305 

Chapel,  Kingston  Court,  16 
services  277 

Chapels,  location  of,  7 

Nonconformist,  89,  277 

Chapman,  William,  apprenticeship  of, 
38 

Chapmanslade  7 

episcopal  church  built  at,  89 
manor  of,  15 

Character,  and  its  relation  to  poverty 
ISI-9I 

tables  of  reports  on,  156-84 
of  artisans,  reports  on,  185 
Charwomen,  wages  of,  126 

Chedinhanger  field  12,  52 

Children,  earnings  of,  80 

number  of,  in  poverty  142,  143, 
144,  145,  147,  148,  149,  150 
of  Corsley  people,  migrations  of, 
273-5 

of  Corsley  people,  occupations  of, 
266-70,  71,  272 
pauper,  put  to  service  75 
proportion  of,  in  poverty  286,  287 
small  proportion  of,  in  Corsley  286 
Chipps,  hamlet  of,  86,  see  also  Land- 
hayes 

Church,  account  of,  294 
old  parish,  60 
rebuilding  of,  60 
seating  order  295-8 

Church  of  England  57,  58,  282,  283 
services  57,  58 

Churches,  Episcopal,  building  of  new, 

89 

location  of,  6,  7 

Churchwardens’  accounts  56 

Cley  Hill  3,  4,  5,  6,  17 
barrows  on,  9 
beacon  on,  18 

Celtic  settlement  on,  9 
game  played  on,  96 
limekiln  on,  49 
name  of,  4 

Cley  Hill  Farm  6,  1 1,  53,  86,  131 
eviction  at,  20 

Cley  Hill  Field  12,  52 

Cloth  factory,  closing  of,  84,  305 
Cloth-making  and  agriculture  43 

Cloth  trade  10,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  79,  83,  85, 
86 

decline  of,  79,  83,  85,  86 
description  of,  41,  42 
wages  in,  45 

Wiltshire,  18 

Wiltshire,  disorganisation  of,  24, 

2.5 

Clothiers,  immigration  of,  27,  34 

Club,  Corsley  Walking,  82 

Clubs  82,  250,  251,  252,  253,  254 

Coal  and  timber  trade  5 

Coal  hauliers  1 1 2 

Coal-mines,  Radstock,  5 

Commonfield  agriculture  17 
Commonfields,  ancient,  8,  12,  17 
enclosure  of,  11,  41,  51,  52,  53 
Commons,  see  Waste  Lands 

Conclusion  285-90 

Coney  Warren  17 

Configuration  4,  5,  6 

Congregational  Church  57 
Congregationalists  283 

Coombs,  owner  of  silk  factory  85 

Mr.,  93 

Coope,  John,  53 

Corn  production  52,  86 

Corsley  Heath  7,  8,  10,  32 
enclosure  of,  10,  32 

Corsley  House  6,  131 
building  of,  66 

Corsley,  manor  of,  15 
monuments  22,  23 
park  16 
stock  22 

Walking  Club  82 

Cottage  gardens  134,  135,  136,  137 
rents  134 

Cottage  property,  owners  of,  132 
Cottages  132,  133,  134,  135 
size  of,  133 

Court  Leet  49,  50 

Cow  keeping  in  Corsley  86 

Cowmen,  earnings  of,  117 

Cracumbe,  Godfrey,  292 

Cricket  281 

Dairies  Factory,  United,  in  Frome 
108 

,  / 

/ 
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Dairy  farming  86,  87 

Dairy  produce,  destination  of,  109, 

no,  III 

Dairying  108,  109,  no,  in 
Dairymen,  earnings  of,  117 
Dartford  7 

Day  labourers,  wages  and  earnings  of, 
120,  121 

Deer,  wild,  in  Corsley  16 
Deerlip,  origin  of  name  of,  16 
Deficiency  of  school-children,  defini¬ 
tion  of,  152 

Destitution  not  condition  for  granting 
relief  75,  76 
Diet,  cottagers’,  193-249 
inquiry  as  to,  102,  103 
of  labouring  families  80 
Doctors  254,  255 
Dodeman,  Henry,  292 
Dogs,  relief  and  charity  refused  to 
persons  keeping,  76 
Domesday  survey  12 
Donkeys,  old  men  provided  with,  48 
Dredge,  Mr.,  93 

Dressmakers,  earnings  of,  128,  129 
Dressmakers’  apprentices,  earnings  of, 
129 

Drink,  reports  on,  134 
Dyeworks  42,  43 


Earnings,  inquiry  as  to,  100,  101,  102 
Earnings  of  agricultural  labourers 
1 1 7,  118,  119,  120 
artisans  122,  123,  124 
brickmakers  124 
carters  116 
children  80 
cowmen  117 
dairymen  1 1 7 
day-labourers  1 20,  12 1 
dressmakers  128,  129 
glovemakers  1 26,  1 27 
labourers  1 1 5,  116,  117,  118,  119, 
120,  121 

laundresses  125,  126 
under-gardeners  120 
women  80 

women  at  nursing  127,  128 
women  at  sewing  127 
women  in  Corsley  129,  130 
woodmen  120,  121 
Ecclesiastical  unification  16 
Education,  state  of,  187 
statistics  of,  90 


Elliott,  William,  clothier  27 
Emigration  305 
at  parish  expense  80,  8 1 
Emigrations  to  Canada  80 
Employment  of  women  in  agriculture 
87 

see  also  Labourers,  Artisans,  Women, 
&c. 

Enclosure,  expense  of,  53 
of  commonfields  1 1 
of  Corsley  Heath  10,  32,  33 
of  parish  41,  51,  52,  53 
Enclosure  award,  allotment  under, 
53 

Entertainment,  provided  at  public 
houses  279,  280 
Entertainments  277 
Eviction  at  Cley  Hill  Farm  20 
Expenditure  of  family  incomes  196- 
249 

Eyres,  Mr.,  93 

Factories  in  Corsley  85 
Fairs,  Corsley,  95,  96 
Families,  history  of,  256-275 
incomes  of  139 
size  of,  258-61 
vitality  of,  287,  288,  289 
Family  budgets  192-255,  see  also 
Budgets,  family 
mode  of  collection  of,  102,  103 
Family  life  276,  277 
Famine  of  1801,  77,  78 
Farmers  108,  109,  no,  III 
mode  of  living  of,  93,  94 
Farm-houses  1 3 1 

Farming  accounts  54,  55,  306,  307 
Farms,  breaking  up  of,  87 
consolidation  of,  1 1,  52 
particulars  of,  no,  in 
size  of,  109 

Food,  menus  of,  196-249 
minimum  cost  of,  140 
preparation  of,  193,  194 
Food  supply,  local,  192,  193 
Football  281 

Forest,  see  Selwood  Forest 
Forest  land,  hamlets  in,  8 
Forester,  extortions  of,  10 
Friendly  societies  82,  250,  251,  252 

253 
Frome  5 

Fussell,  a  dyer  85 

H.  A.,  dye-works  of,  43 
family  92 
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Games,  obsolete,  95 
Garden,  account  of  profits  of,  136,  137 
Gardeners,  121,  see  also  Under¬ 
gardeners 

Gardens  134,  135,  136,  137 
proportion  of  food  furnished  by,  193 
Geographical  position  of  Corsley  3,  13 
Germanic  villages  8 
Gipsies  95 
Gipsy  fights  95 

Girls,  employment  of,  in  industry  79 
Glove-making,  earnings  of  women  at, 
126 

rates  of  payment  for,  126,  127 
Godwell,  manor  of,  1 5 
Great  Western  Railway  4,  5,  13,  91 
effect  on  rural  population  of,  91,  92 
Great  wood,  James,  will  of,  44 
Groom-gardeners  121 
Guardians,  Warminster  Board  of,  85 

Hamlets,  distribution  of,  7 
Hiring  of  labourers,  annual,  63,  64 
Holdings,  small,  see  Small  holdings 
Honesty,  reports  on,  154,  155 
Hopkins,  John,  clothier  27 
Horses  and  carts,  number  of,  95,  114, 
II5 

House  property  of  paupers  7 5»  76,  77 
Households,  identification  of,  103,  104 
incomes  of,  139 
Houses,  distribution  of,  6 
Housing  32,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66,  13 1, 
132,  133,  134,  135 
Hundred  Oke  13,  footnote 
Huntenhull  manor,  15,  see  also 
Huntley 

Huntley  8,  see  also  Huntenhull. 
workhouse  at,  66 

Illiteracy  187 
Immigration  26,  2 7 
Incomes,  family,  138,  139 
Incumbents,  list  of,  298-300 
Industrial  and  agricultural  population 

33,  5°>  51 
Industries  88,  89 

Industry,  employment  of  girls  in,  79 
employment  of  women  in,  79 
Inefficiency,  see  Deficiency 
Inhabitants,  classification  of,  104 
Inn,  establishment  of,  35 
Inoculation  74 
Inquiry,  method  of,  99-104 
Inquiry  form  99,  100 


Inquisition  in  1337,  292 
Insurance  253 
Ironworks,  Westbury,  5 

Journeymen,  living  in  of,  64,  65 
Judicial  situation  of  Corsley  13 

Kington,  family  of,  1 1 
Kington,  Sir  Reginald  de,  bailiff  of 
forest  9 

Kington  Court  chapel  16 

Labourer,  presence  of,  in  eighteenth 
century  28 
Labourers  115-121 
annual  hiring  of,  63,  64 
earnings  of,  115,  116,  1 1 7,  118,  119, 
120,  121 

proportion  of,  in  poverty  147,  148, 
149 

proposed  allotment  of,  among  rate¬ 
payers  84 

wages  of,  80,  1 15,  1 16,  1 17,  1 18, 
119,  120,  121 

Labourers’  wages  in  kind,  estimation 
of,  115 

Landhayes  1 1 
Lane  End  7 

Laundry-work  124,  125,  126 
Lease  of  lives,  cottages  let  on,  132 
Leases,  in  survey  book  27,  28,  29,  33 
Leighs  Green  7,  8,  10 
Limekiln  49 

Littleton,  William  de,  292 
Living,  how  got  by  inhabitants  of 
Corsley  105-130 

minimum  cost  of,  139,  140,  14 1,  142 
standard  of,  94 
table  of  minimum  cost  of,  1 42 
Lodgers  135,  281 

Longbridge  Deverel,  inquisition  at,  10 
Longhedge  8,  10 
Longleat  4,  131 

Longleat  estate,  timber-hauling  from, 
112 

Lye,  family  of,  18 

Magistrates,  relief  ordered  by,  77 
Maiden  Bradley,  convent  of,  292 
prior  of,  12 
Manor,  grant  of,  291 
Farm  16,  131 
Farm  an  inn  35 
House  16 

Manorial  rents  and  fees  2 1 
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Manors,  purchases  or,  by  Sir  John 
Thynne  300,  301 
of  Corsley  10,  12,  15 
Market  gardeners  1 12,  1 13,  114,  115 
vitality  of  children  of,  288 
Market  gardens,  formation  of,  86 
Marketers,  women,  129 
Marketing  112,  113,  114,  115 
Masons,  earnings  of,  123 
Meares,  Robert,  34,  53 
Medical  attendance  254,  255 
Medical  Clubs  254 
Mediaeval  agriculture  12 
records  291-4 
Men,  unmarried,  277,  278 
Menus  of  cottagers’  meals  196-249 
Methodists  56,  57 

Midwifery,  women’s  earnings  at,  127 
Midwives  255 

Migrations  of  children  of  Corsley 
people  273-5 

of  families  262,  263,  264,  265 
in  parish  135 
Militiamen  75 

Milk,  facilities  for  obtaining,  193 
Mill,  Corsley,  12 
Monuments,  Corsley,  22,  23 
Moody  family  94,  95 
Mothers’  meeting  281 
Music,  church,  59 

National  School,  establishment  of,  89 
Newcomers  in  parish  281,  282 
Nonconformist  chapels  89 
Norridge,  manor  of,  15 
Nursing  Association,  Cley  Hill  Bene¬ 
fit,  255 

Nursing,  earnings  of  women  at,  127, 
128 

Occupations  of  ancestors  of  Corsley 
men  266-70 

of  children  of  Corsley  people  266- 
70,  271,  272 

of  inhabitants  18,  19,  27,  28,  33, 
105,  106,  107,  108,  109 
Overcrowding  62,  133,  135 
Overseer,  paid  assistant,  appointed  78, 

85 

Overseers’  Accounts  302,  303,  304 

Painters,  earnings  of,  123 
Parish  Council  283,  284 
Parish  Registers  30,  31 
Park,  Corsley,  16 


Park  Barn,  origin  of  name  of,  16 
Pasture,  conversion  of  arable  to,  86,  87 
distribution  of,  6 

Pasture  and  arable,  distribution  of,  54 
Patrons  of  Church,  list  of,  298-300 
Pauperism  84,  187,  188,  189 
Paupers,  proposed  allotment  of,  among 
ratepayers  84 
Plumbers,  earnings  of,  123 
Political  situation  of  Corsley  13 
Pony  traps,  number  of,  1 14,  1 1 5 
Poor  Relief,  see  Overseers’  Accounts 
during  famine  years,  78 
history  of,  73—8 
ordered  by  magistrates,  77 
Poor  House  38 

Workhouse  becomes,  71 
Poor  Law,  administration  of,  in 
eighteenth  century  35,  36,  37,  41 
new,  83,  84 

Population  105,  132,  305 
changes  in,  30,  31 
consequences  of  growth  or,  62 
decline  of,  83,  87 
distribution  of,  6,  7,  8,  9,  105 
ebb  of,  11 

growth  of,  28,  29,  30 
number  of,  40 
Potato-ground  55,  86 
Poverty,  causes  of,  289 
definition  of,  139,  140,  14 1,  142,  145 
number  of  families  in  primary,  142, 
I43>  144 

number  of  families  in  secondary,  146, 
J4  7 

prevention  of,  289,  290 
Poverty  and  prosperity  of  Corsley  285 
Primary  poverty  139-45 
Prosperity,  causes  of,  286 
Provision  dealer,  account-book  of,  46, 
47 

Provision  dealers,  local,  34,  35,  48 
Public-houses  7,  276,  278,  279,  280, 
281 

Quarter  Sessions  4 

Rabbit-warren  17 
Radstock,  coal  hauled  from,  112 
Radstock  coal-mines  5 
Railway,  see  Great  Western  Railway 
Rates  in  aid  of  wages  78 
Rates,  to  be  paid  by  tenants,  84 
Reading-room  276 
Records,  mediaeval,  291-4 
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Recruits,  militia,  75 
Rectory  65 

Reformation,  consequences  of,  15 
Registers,  parish,  30,  31 
Religion  282,  283 

Religious  revival  40,  56,  57,  58,  59 
60,  61 

Religious  services  282,  283 
Rents,  allotment,  136 
cottage,  134 
manorial,  21 
Rents  in  kind  21,  29 
Reports  on  character,  tables  of,  156-84 
of  artisans  185 

Reports  on  households  1 51-91 
Riots,  agricultural,  in  Wilts  79 
Roads  13,  14,  49,  50,  85 
employment  of  paupers  on,  85 
Royal  visit  61 

Sandhayes  6,  131 
Sandpits  in  roads  49 
Sainsbury,  James,  93 
Savings  Bank,  school,  253 
Sawyer  124 
School,  location  of,  6 

national,  establishment  of,  89,  90 
savings  bank  253 
Sunday,  establishment  of,  59 
School  children,  reports  on,  152,  153, 
154,  186,  187 

Schools,  private,  89,  90,  91 
Seating  order  for  Corsley  church 
295-8 

Secondary  poverty  146 
Seignorial  unification  15  et  seq. 
Selwood  Forest  4,  9,  16 
disafforestation  of,  22 
Sir  Reginald  de  Kingston,  bailiff  of, 
9 

Sewing,  earnings  of  women  at,  127 
Sexton,  appointment  of,  61 
Shopkeepers,  women,  129 
Shopping  of  cottagers  46,  47,  192, 
193 

Sick  benefit  societies,  see  Clubs 
Silk  factory  45,  79 
Singer,  Thomas,  dyehouses  of,  43 
Small  holdings,  beneficial  effects  of, 
286 

formation  of,  87 
number  of,  87 
suitability  of  soil  for,  87 
work  of  women  on,  88 
Smallpox  74 


Sobriety,  reports  on,  154 
Social  life  276-84 
Societies,  friendly,  82,  see  also  Clubs 
Spanish  invasion  18 
Sparey,  account-book  of,  46,  47 
Stock,  Corsley,  22 
Stones,  quarrying  of,  49,  75 
Studley,  grant  of  manor  to  prioress  of, 
291 

prioress  of,  292 
Sturford  Mead  6,  13 1 
Sunday  customs  283 
Sunday  School,  establishment  of,  59 
Survey  Book,  leases  in,  27,  28,  29 

Table  of  minimum  cost  of  living  142 
of  pauperism,  to  face  p.  188 
Tables,  of  reports  on  character 
156-84 

Taunton,  clothier  and  miller  85 
factory  of,  Mr.,  41 
family  92,  93 
Temple  7,  8 

Episcopal  church  built  at,  89 
Tenancy,  systems  of,  132 
Tenants,  occupations  of,  27,  28,  33 
Terrier  of  1828,  54 
Thanksgiving,  day  of  general,  61 
Thatcher  122 
Thrift,  reports  on,  154,  155 
Thynne,  Sir  John,  purchases  of  land 
of,  15,  16,  300,  301 
Timber  merchants  112 
Timber  trade  5 

Townsmen,  immigration  of,  27,  34 
Trades  and  crafts  34,  35 
Tradesmen’s  token  25 
Turnpike  Act  49 

Under-gardeners,  earnings  of,  120 
Unification,  ecclesiastical,  16 
seignorial,  15  et  seq. 

Upton,  manor  of,  15 
Urban  influence  in  country  districts 
91,  92 

Vestry,  distribution  of  votes  at,  60, 
61 

Vill  of  Corsley  10 
Village  types  8 
Visitors  135 

Wages  45,  46,  84 
agricultural,  55,  80,  115,  116,  1 1 7, 
1 18,  1 19,  120,  121 
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Wages”  {continued) — 
artisans’,  122,  123,  124 
brickmakers’,  124 
carters’,  116 
charwomen’s,  126 
cowmen’s,  117 
dressmakers’,  129 
inquiry  as  to,  100,  101,  102 
labourers’,  80,  115,  116,  1 1 7,  118, 

1 19,  120,  121 
laundresses’,  126 
under-gardeners’,  120 
women’s,  see  Earnings  of  women 
Warminster  4 
a  corn  market  4 
Board  of  Guardians  85 
Market,  dress  of  frequenters  of, 
94 

quarter  sessions  at,  4 
Union  83,  84 

Union  Workhouse,  establishment  of, 
72 

Waste  lands  17 
Wastes,  enclosure  of,  30 
squatting  on,  10 
Water  meadows  6 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  commemorated,  61 
Weavers,  earnings  of,  45 
immigration  of^  26,  27 
Wesleyans  56,  57,  89,  282 
Westbury  5 
ironworks  5 
Weymouth,  Viscount,  61 

Viscount,  allotments  under  enclosure 
of,  53 

Wheelwrights,  earnings  of,  124 
Whitaker,  Thomas,  34 
Whitbourne  8 

extent  of,  a.d.  1364,  293 
manor  of,  12,  15 

Whitbourne  Baptist  Chapel,  bequest 
to,  93 


Whitbourne  Moor  7,  10 
silk  factory  at,  79 
Whitbourne  Springs  6 
workhouse  at,  67 

Whitbourne  Temple  Farm,  breaking 
up  of,  87 

Widows  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
188,  189 

Wiltshire,  agricultural  riots  in,  79 
workhouses  in,  66 
Wiltshire  cloth  trade  18 
disorganisation  of,  24,  25 
Wise  woman  95 
Women,  earnings  of,  80 

employed  in  agriculture  55,  87 
employment  of,  in  agriculture  and 
industry  79 

employment  of,  in  agriculture  dis¬ 
continued  87 
failure  of  work  for,  88 
migration  from  Corsley  of,  88 
Women’s  work  124-30 
remuneration  of,  129,  130 
Wood,  Corsley,  12 
Woodmen,  earnings  of,  120,  121 
Work,  parochial  provision  of,  36,  48, 

75>  85 

Workhouse,  committee  to  regulate,  72, 
disuse  of,  as  place  of  employment 
7i 

establishment  of,  66 
expenses  per  head  at,  71 
food  supplied  at,  70 
history  of,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72 
inmates  of,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72 
local,  disuse  of,  72 
Warminster,  72 
Work  done  at,  69,  70 
Workhouses  in  Wiltshire  66 


Young,  William,  innkeeper  35 
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